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Wuen the Editor of Tuz NortH American Review was 
requested to present his conception of the Ideal President 
- he took pen in hand and wrote the following: 


It is by presence of mind in untried emergencies that the native 
metal of a man is tested; it is by the sagacity to see, and the fear- 
less honesty to admit, whatever of truth there may be in an adverse 
opinion, in order more convincingly to expose the fallacy that lurks 
behind it, that a reasoner at length gains for his mere statement of 
a fact the force of argument; it is by a wise forecast which allows 
hostile combinations to go so far as by the inevitable reaction to 
become elements of his own power, that a politician proves his 
genius for state-craft ; and especially it is by so gently guiding public 
sentiment that he seems to follow it, by so yielding doubtful points 
that he can be firm without seeming obstinate in essential ones, and 
thus gain the advantages of compromise without the weakness of 
concession; by so instinctively comprehending the temper and 
prejudices of a people as to make them gradually conscious of the 
superior wisdom of his freedom from temper and prejudice,—it is 
by qualities such as these that a magistrate shows himself worthy 
to be chief in a commonwealth of freemen. 


It is fitting to remark forthwith that the Editor—whose 
name, by the way, was James Russell Lowell—did not have. 
our present Chief Magistrate in the eye of his mind; it is 
indeed more than fitting; it is necessary, we are proud and 
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happy to say, in the light of the great Declaration of Wood- 
row Wilson, which will live in history as no less striking in 
substance and in form than that of Thomas Jefferson and 
quite as far-reaching in consequences to humankind as. the 
pronouncement to King John of the barons of England. 
That is much to say, but not too much. We ask our readers 
to reflect upon the constantly changing conditions and the 
swinging back and forth of the pendulum of public opinion 
during the past two and a half years; to recall the lack of 
personal interest and the sense of aloofness which pervaded 
America during the first few months of the war; to imagine 
the disastrous consequences which surely would have at- 
tended for a time our sudden entrance upon the scene of 
conflict in response to a gust of passion; to reckon the enor- 
mous gain derived from the exercise of unprecedented 
patience and forbearance; to calculate the inestimable prac- 
tical advantages which have accrued from the great enhance- 
ment of our material resources and from the opportunity 
to profit from the mistakes of both the enemy and our Allies; 
to note the ‘‘ gentle guiding ’’ of public sentiment into the 
channel of righteousness for the sake of righteousness and 
the gradual building up in the common consciousness of a 
conviction that there was no escape from performance of a 
duty essential to the salvation of the life, liberty and happi- 
ness of all mankind; to watch the realization at the psycho- 
logical moment of that ‘‘ unity of America ’’ so earnestly 
besought in the Inaugural Address; and then to study the 
results of the President’s course, strange though at times 
it has seemed, with heed to Mr. Lowell’s penetrative con- 
ception of ‘‘ a magistrate worthy to be chief in a common- 
wealth of freemen,’’ and accord both honor and praise to 
the man who was not only chosen and re-chosen by the 
people but, to our mind, was clearly predestined by God to 
meet intelligently, masterfully and Heaven grant in the end 
successfully the greatest emergency in the history of the 
world. 

Not side by side but as a natural and logical sequence 
of the Declaration of Independence and the Emancipation 
Proclamation stands the great Message of that which we 
heralded last month as Patriotism and now proclaim as 
Democracy. And it is with a peculiar and double satisfac- 
tion, for our own part, that of all the innumerable acclama- 
tions from lovers of liberty the world over we find the most 
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true and the most appealing in these few words of generosity 
and sincerity from Charles Evans Hughes: 

‘‘ There has been no finer statement of our principles, 
of our ideals, of the motives that influence us, since the days 
of Lincoln than that stated in the matchless state paper of 
President Wilson.’’ 

It is not necessary at this time, so immediately following 
the delivery, to portray the power and skill with which the 
President, in the words of Mr. Lowell, ‘‘ gained for his 
mere statement of fact the force of argument,’’ but as we 
enter upon and proceed with the mighty task confronting 
us we shall do well to keep constantly before our minds 
these words of justification and inspiration: 


The present German submarine warfare against commerce is a 
warfare against mankind. 

It is a warfare against all nations. American ships have been 
sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us very 
deeply to learn of, but the ships and people of other neutral and 
friendly nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in 
the same way. There has been no discrimination. 

The challenge is to all mankind. Each nation must decide for 
itself how it will meet it. The choice we make for ourselves must be 
made with a moderation of counsel and a temperateness of judgment 
befitting our character and our motives as a nation. 

There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapable of making: 
we will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
rights of our nation and our people to be ignored or violated. 
The wrongs against which we now array ourselves are no common 
wrongs; they cut at the very roots of human life. 

Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion of the 
physical might of the nation, but only the vindication of right, of 
human right. 

Our object is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice 
in the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed peoples 
of the world such a concert of purpose and of action as will hence- 
forth ensure the observance of those principles. 

We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted 
that the same standards of conduct and of responsibility for wrong 
done shall be observed among nations and their governments that 
are observed among the individual citizens of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except by 
a partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic government 
could be trusted to keep faith within it or observe its covenants. It 
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must be a league of honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue 
would eat its vitals away; the plottings of inner circles who could 
plan what they would and render account to no one would be a 
corruption seated at its very heart. Only free peoples can hold their 
purpose and their honor steady to a common end and prefer the 
interests of mankind to any narrow interest of their own. 

Does not every American feel that assurance has been added 
to our hope for the future peace of the world by the wonderful 
and heartening things that have been happening within the last 
few weeks in Russia? Russia was known by those who knew it best 
to have been always in fact democratic at heart, in all the vital 
habits of her thought, in all the intimate relationships of her people 
that spoke their natural instinct, their habitual attitude towards 
life. The autocracy that crowned the summit of her political . 
structure, long as it had stood and terrible as was the reality of 
its power, was not in fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose ; 
and now it has been shaken off and the great, generous Russian 
people have been added in all their naive majesty and might to the 
forces that are fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, and 
for peace. Here is a fit partner for a League of Honor. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we 
know that in such a government, following such methods, we can 
never have a friend ; and that in the presence of its organized power, 
always lying in wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, there 
can be no assured security for the democratic governments of the 
world. \ We are now about to accept gage of battle with this nat- 
ural foe to liberty and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force 
of the nation to check and nullify its pretensions and its power. We | 
are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false pretense 
about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples mcluded: for 
the rights of nations great and small and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. The world 
. must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon 
the tested foundations of political liberty. 

We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no 
dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material com- 
pensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one 
of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been made as secure as the faith and the 
freedom of nations can make them. 

It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into war, 
into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself 
seeming to be in the balance. But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have always 
carried nearest our hearts,—for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice mm their own governments, 
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for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. To such 
a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything that 
we are and everything that we have, with the pride of those who 
know that the day has come when America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the principles that gave her birth and 
happiness and the peace which she has treasured. God helping 
her, she can do no other. 


‘‘ There is no partisanship when it is a question of your 
country,’’? continued Mr. Hughes, in his finely patriotic 
speech emphasizing the unity of America. ‘‘ There is only 
a question of leadership. That leadership has been most 
nobly declared, and it is our desire in every way in which 
we can, practicably to follow; and assure this result, which 
we hope will guarantee the peace of the world by making the 
world in the fine phrase of the President, ‘ safe for democ- 
racy.’’’ And the response of the Congress to the President, 
if not the utmost that could have been desired, was credit- 
able and satisfying. After only four days of due delibera- 
tion, without limiting debate and without a symptom of 
partisanship, by a total vote of 455 to 56, as compared with 
98 to 62 in 1812, the representatives of the people upheld 
their leader. ‘‘ The hour has struck, we are at war,’’ rang 
out the call; and back the answer came in the famous naval 
phrase, ‘‘ Make it so! ’’ while to the waiting ears of peoples 
throughout the world echoed the words of Milton: 

“* Methinks I see mm my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her mvincible locks; methinks I see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazeled eyes at the full 
midday beam.’’ 

So began the ending of the Great War. 





And the beginning is good. When the President declared 
in substance that our undertaking called for the immediate 
mustering of all our resources, physical, inventive and crea- 
tive no less than financial and manufacturing, he evinced the 
comprehension of true sagacity. 

The war may—in fact, we are convinced, will—end within 
a year. Despite the fact that Germany has a larger number 
of men in the field than at any previous time, her armies are 
either yielding or making no headway along all their lines, 
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innumerable indications of despair appear in the ready sur- 
render of both officers and soldiers; her allies are weakened 
to the verge of exhaustion and, notwithstanding their display 
of truly amazing fidelity, her people must now surely realize 
the impossibility of suecess—and they are starving. Clearly 
all hopes now rest upon the submarine, which is not fulfilling 
expectations, and upon a possible counter revolution in 
Russia. 

These are reeds so slender that the ultimate outcome can 
no longer be considered doubtful. For this very reason it 
doubly behooves this nation not only to put forth all its 
energies but also to make plain, through ostentatious prepar- 
ations for a long and hardly fought contest, its stern deter- 
mination to win at whatever time at whatever cost. In no 
other way can America hope so soon to realize her ambition 
to shorten the war with full heed to the doctrine of the 
Pilgrim fathers that no question can be settled until it is 
settled right. 

Having now demonstrated with sufficient conclusiveness 
that this is not one of the times when we are too proud to “ 
fight, it remains only to prove, as we are beginning to prove, 
our full understanding that lasting peace can be achieved 
through victory alone. His demand for colossal appro- 
priations, universal service and preparations for years 
instead of months of warfare upon the largest scale, 
makes evident the President’s own true comprehension 
and manifests a capacity for masterful leadership which 
cannot fail to inspire the whole people with confidence and 
enthusiasm. 

We shall make blunders, of course; we have made two 
or three already; but upon the whole it is a fine start. 
Indeed, as we write, more seems likely to be sacrificed in the 
immediate future to the feverish activities of well-meaning 
amateurs than to technical errors. Nothing, for example, to 
our mind, could be more imprudent or really absurd than to 
send Colonel Roosevelt to France’ at the head of some thou- 
sands of men who, he admits, are not merely untrained but 
are actually disqualified by age or physical defects for 
regular conscription service. The soldiers comprising the 
Allied armies in France today are pronounced by experts the 
best the world has ever seen. How to their eyes could appear 
such an aggregation as Our Colonel proposes except as a 
sort of Yankee circus, making no doubt for the gaiety of 
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nations but also, alas, for humiliating reflection upon the 
quality of our soldiers and the good sense of our Govern- 
ment? 

If a division or even a few regiments of our splendid 
regulars, the equals of any fighting men living, can be sent 
to France under our skillful professional officers, glory be! 
Nothing could be better. But if we must make a laughing 
stock of our own country and our own army, let us do a 
thorough job and ship Major General Roosevelt at the head 
of a division comprising Private William Jennings Bryan, 
bearing aloft the flag, and semi-Private William Sulzer, car- 
rying the water pail! And if, by chance, to round out the 
expeditionary force and complete the show, it should seem 
advisable to dispatch Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard in a sub- 
marine made in Germany and Mr. Amos Reno Pinchot in a 
fidgety aeroplane, we should contemplate the vacuum thus 
created with little of the abhorrence traditionally ascribed to 
nature. 

Not that we hold in slight esteem or would restrict in any 
degree the noteworthy activities of these or any other dis- 
tinguished fellow-countrymen in this our time of mingled 
need and opportunity. Far from it! We stand squarely 
with the President in his earnest hope, otherwise expressed, 
that those who have been accustomed to grunt will now 
begin to lift. But ‘‘ selective ’’ service means that which, in 
the opinion of the Government, not of himself, one is best 
fitted to perform. Wherefore we respectfully suggest that 
Colonel Roosevelt be urged to hasten the mobilization of his 
Western cowboys and Eastern sports and lead them at once 
to the South for two years or more of patient patrol work 
on the Mexican border, that Private Bryan be commissioned 
to prove his patriotism in the dripping sweat of his capa- 
cious brow by hoeing potatoes and that Messrs Villard 
and Pinchot be assigned to the task of sowing the seeds of 
patriotism in the fields of pacifism. 

The remainder of us hundred millions, meanwhile, will do 
well to keep cool and do our bit in conformity with such‘ 
opportunities as may appear. We would not belittle the 
magnitude of the task which we have undertaken; we would 
regard it seriously and give painstaking consideration to 
possibilities of personal endeavor in aid and comfort espe- 
cially of our Allies who have been laying down their lives 
in our behalf as much as in their own; above all, we would 
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uphold the hands of those upon whom the heavy responsi- 
bilities of guidance have devolved, through no fault, and in 
some instances from little merit, of their own; but simul- 
taneously we would try to retain our perspective, give heed 
to possible future consequences of hasty and ill-judged acts 
and emulate as slightly as may be the excitedly erratic 
conduct of beheaded fowls. 

As we remarked at the otitset, the beginning is good— 
and that suffices for the present. That many troubles lie in 
the womb of the future is certain, but they need not be 
anticipated; they need only be met and mastered with the 
calmness and resolution which befits the intelligence and 
dignity of a sane and sober people. 

To your tents, O Israel! 


‘‘FOR DEMOCRACY AND FREEDOM ”? 


To America the war is new, but the issues are old; funda- 
mentally and essentially the same that we have fought over 
again and again for nearly a century and a half. Much as 
the world has varied in form, the spirit remains unchanged. 
The American Revolution, the last great civil war of the 
British Empire, was fought for political independence. Per- 
haps that principle does not seem, at first thought, to be 
directly challenged in the present war. As a matter of fact, 
it is very much at stake, directly in the case of some coun- 
tries, indirectly in the case of all, including our own. The 
war began with an attempt at the subversion and destruc- 
tion of the political independence of Serbia and Belgium. 
If of theirs, why not of that of others? The attack upon 
them was a potential menace to all. 

We may group together the issues of our undeclared war 
with France and our second war with Great Britain, since . 
they were substantially identical. Those wars were fought 
for commercial independence and for the freedom of the 
high seas. That independence and that freedom had been 
denied to us by Orders in Council and by Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, the mandates of alien Powers. Each belligerent 
forbadé us to trade with the other belligerent, and seized 
and destroyed our vessels when we undertook to do so. The 
resemblance, we might almost say the identity, of the circum- 
stances of those times and of the present is startling in its 


completeness. 
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The Civil War differed from its predecessors in being a 
domestic conflict, with issues entirely and distinctly other 
than theirs. Yet its issues are none the less repeated and 
involved in this foreign war which has been thrust upon us. 
We might without being fantastic say that the integrity of 
this Union has been challenged, as truly as it was in 1861, 
since Germany, while we were still at peace with her and 
while intimate and confident diplomatic relations still pre- 
vailed between us, plotted and planned for the invasion and 
dismemberment of our territory; so that for her to win in 
this war would mean dissolution of the Union as much as 
Confederate victory would have meant dismemberment half 
a century and more ago. We might also say with truth that 
human freedom is challenged, seeing that Germany has re- 
established human slavery in its most revolting forms. But 
above all rises the issue which was all-comprehensive and 
supreme in our Civil War, ‘‘ Government of the people, for 
the people, by the people.’’ 

There was still another war of ours, with issues similar 
to those of the present; in which we engaged with motives 
and for purposes which might well have been repeated at 
this time, had not there been others more obvious, more 
immediate and more direct, though not more imperative or 
more exalted. We entered upon our war with Spain not so 
much for any of the reasons which were operative in the 
former wars as for the sake of humanity. We reckoned 
ourselves our brother’s keeper. In the act of Congress 
which was tantamount to a declaration of war, though the 
word war was not contained in it, we said that the abhorrent 
conditions which had existed for more than three years in 
_ the Island of Cuba had shocked the moral sense of the people 

of the United States and had been a disgrace to Christian 
civilization, and could not longer be endured. It was to put 
an end to those conditions, for humanity’s sake, that we 
went to war. Those very words, mutatis mutandis, might 
just as truly and just as appropriately be applied to the 
present state of affairs in Europe. The worst horrors of 
Weyler’s régime in Cuba—yes, and also those of Balma- 
ceda’s ‘‘ black brigade ’’ before him, iv the Ten Years’ War 
—have been surpassed in sheer bestial infamy by the doings 
of the Huns, by Imperial order, in Belgium and Northern 
France. Nothing could be more true, and nothing could be 
in the highest and noblest sense more fitting, than for us to 
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declare, in paraphrase of the declaration of nineteen years 
ago, that the abhorrent conditions which have existed for 
nearly three years in Belgium and Northern France have 
shocked the moral sense of the people of the United States 
and have been a disgrace to Christian civilization, and can 
no longer be endured. 

That declaration has not been necessary. The war which 
we might properly have begun ourselves, voluntarily, has 
been thrust upon us by the overt acts which Germany has 
committed against us. It is thus nominally a war of defense, 
accepted by us in defense of ourselves against alien aggres- 
sion. But the intrinsic character of it, and the character of 
the issues involved in it, make it much more than that. The 
duty of those engaged in the war is not determined by 
merely the technical circumstances of its origin. How it 
shall be waged and to what end must be determined by the 
major issues which are at stake in it. And these are ‘‘ for 
all we have and are.’’ 

In the last analysis, this war is a continuation of the 
three centuries old strife between the despotic spirit of the 
Old World and the free spirit of the New. Three hundred 
years ago the founders of this Republic came hither to 
escape the Old World system of the divine right of kings, and 
to found a new state on the new principle of the natural 
rights of man. But they found that migration was not 
enough. They had changed their geography but not their 
government. They were still subject to Old World influences, 
pawns in the game of kings, made victims here of every 
war that was waged in Europe. 

Therefore they took another step for what they imagined 
would be complete divorcement from the European system. 
They established through revolution their political inde- 
pendence; utterly severing all bonds of European govern- 
ment. This they thought would surely prove sufficient. But 
it did not. There was danger that a great and ambitious 
Kuropean Power would establish itself in a vast colonial 
empire in the Mississippi Valley, and that thus we should 
again be involved in European wars fought on American 
soil. If the French in Louisiana and the British in Canada 
were at war, the United States would be between the upper 
and the nether millstones. To avert that peril we took 
Louisiana from France, by friendly purchase; though it was 
an open secret that the alternative would have been forcible 
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conquest, so determined were we to prevent such re-estab- 
lishment of European militarism in America. Thus we made 
the United States territorially dominant on this continent 
beyond any possible rivalry, and fondly imagined that the 
work begun by the first colonists was at last complete. 

But it was not. There quickly came a reminder of that 
fact. Our rights on the high seas were disregarded, and in 
wars between European Powers our commerce and our 
citizens were sacrificed. So the tedious strife was taken up 
again, in another costly war; at the end of which we thought 
that surely now the work was finished. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was promulgated. as a formal declaration that at last 
we were entirely separated from the European system and 
exempt from European influences and safe from further 
annoyance. For a hundred years such seemed to be the case. 
But now we are subjected again to the same old menace. 
Kuropean Powers are fighting each other, and we, through 
our commerce on the high seas, are made pawns in the game. 

We shall do well to take a lesson from the record. A 
hundred years ago we were harassed by outlaw depreda- 
tions along the Florida border. Florida belonged to Spain 
and was the asylum of all manner of desperadoes, who made 
frequent raids upon our territory. For a time we were 
content with defensive warfare. We drove them back to the 
frontier, and they crossed it into the security of Spanish 
territory, only to turn and raid us again the moment our 
troops were withdrawn. That process might have proved 
interminable, had our forbearance continued. But it did not. 
A resolute and intrepid American commander conceived 
aggression to be the best defense, and he followed the outlaws 
not merely to the border but across it and beyond it, and 
tracked them to their lair in the heart of Spanish territory. 

There is our example. For three hundred years America 
has been striving to live its own life, apart from European . 
intrigues and oppression. It has contented itself with being 
on the defensive, and with repelling European aggressions. 
But that policy has not sufficed. It has been effective with 
most of the European Powers, but with one it has been 
unavailing. A large portion of the rest of Europe has been 
leavened with the New World spirit, but one Power and its 
satellites still cherish the Old World spirit of despotism. It 
is now incumbent upon us to repeat our Florida policy, and 
to pursue our enemy into Europe itself and crush it. 
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We revolted against the tyranny of George ITI, and be- 
cause we rid ourselves of it here, England at home rose 
against it too, and through our revolution herself leaped 
into a new and liberal life, with privilege and prerogative 
destroyed and the rights of the people established. Had it 
not been for our revolution, who can say that there would 
ever have been a Reform Act or Catholic Emancipation? 
Because America once more faces and fights what is left of 
the old foes of human rights, and fights them this time to a 
finish on their own ground, we may hope to see the Central 
Empires emerge from the darkness of autocracy into the 
light of democracy. We fought one great war to make sure 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people 
should not perish from the earth. It will be worth while to 
fight another, and a greater, to cause government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, to prevail throughout 
the world. 


THE IRISH IMPEDIMENT 


Preruars no foreigner will ever quite understand how 
greatly the Russian revolution simplified the President’s 
task and enabled him to base the cause of the Allies and 
America’s adhesion to it on the broadest grounds of democ- 
racy. The Allies, and particularly our French and British 
friends, have insisted from the beginning that they were 
championing popular government against panoplied despot- 
ism. So they were and are. And they have wondered why 
America, which is the greatest experiment in popular gov- 
ernment that the world has ever seen, did not at once and 
unhesitatingly accept and endorse their claim. It has been 
clear to them that a German victory would spell the over- 
throw of democracy. in Europe and that democracy could 
not be overthrown in Europe and still survive elsewhere. 
Some Americans long ago perceived that truism. The great 
majority did not. What impeded their vision, what to their 
minds subjected the Allies’ contentions to a considerable’ 
discount, was Russia and the form and character of the 
Russian Government. How, it was asked, could France and 
Great Britain pretend to be upholding popular rights when 
they were allied with one of the least progressive bureau- 
cracies in the world? 

Russia and democracy—the terms seemed mutually con- 
tradictory. There were, it is true, some Americans who knew 
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that this war was destined to leave on no country a greater 
mark than on Russia and that on an Allied victory rested 
the best hopes of a radical change in the temper and insti- 
tutions of the Russian system. Therefore they were not dis- 
quieted by the apparent anomaly of an alliance between the 
self-governing peoples of Great Britain and France and the 
Russian autocracy. They were confident all the time that 
the democratic genius of the Russian masses would ulti- 
mately find expression in their government and that in 
backing the Allies they were working for the liberation of 
Russia. But the Americans who felt this and understood it 
were few in number. To the great bulk of our people Russia 
was a stumbling-block. It checked and diverted their 
natural and instinctive sympathy for the Allied cause. We 
shall never know how much of the pro-Germanism in this 
country was really anti-Russianism. But certainly no small 
amount of it. It was not until the overthrow of the Czardom 
that vast numbers of Americans became really convinced of 
the genuineness of the Allied claim to be fighting the uni- 
versal battle of democracy. It was not until then that their 
hopes and good-will were able to flow out to the Allies 
unreservedly. 

But is there no other obstacle to the unhampered move- 
ment of American pro-Ally sympathies? There is. Our 
British friends will not take it amiss if we tell them frankly 
what it is. It is the Irish question. Far beyond the circle of 
the professional Irish-American politician, there is a deep 
uesire on the part of the American people to see the Irish 
question settled in the only way in which they believe it 
ever can be settled—namely, by the establishment of a Home 
Rule Parliament in Dublin. That desire, we quite agree, is 
mixed up with extraordinary ignorance of Irish realities. 
Very few Americans have grasped even the elementary fact 
that the opposition to Home Rule comes today not from the 
British people or the British Government but from Ireland 
herself. Still fewer have really envisaged the Ulster problem 
or realize how strong, how almost overwhelming, is the case 
for the separate treatment of the northern province. 

Nor are there many Americans—there are, indeed, re- 
grettably few—who are aware how zealously in the past 
forty years the British Government has sought to ameliorate 
Trish conditions and to remove old grievances and injustices 
or with what splendid generosity and true statesmanlike 
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instinct it has created an Irish peasant proprietary. The 
fables that British rule in Ireland is oppressive, that Ireland 
is unfairly taxed and is discriminated against to her own 
hurt and to England’s benefit, still dominate American 
opinion. Yet those who really know Ireland know on what 
a purely fictitious basis these legends repose. If you cross- 
examine the average American at all closely you will find 
him an encyclopedia of ignorance on almost everything that 
is of serious moment in the Ireland of today. How to 
reconcile the claims of the Protestant and highly industrial- 
ized province of Ulster, which is perfectly content with its 
present position and only asks to be let alone and not be 
driven out of the Union or placed under the control of an 
Irish Parliament that will necessarily be governed by 
Catholic and agricultural votes—how to reconcile these 
claims with the demand of the Nationalists that Ireland 
shall not be partitioned and that an Irish Parliament shall 
exercise authority over the entire country—this is a problem 
which, we admit at once, the ordinary American does not 
pretend to be able to solve. 

None the less his instincts on the main question are sound 
and unchangeable. He believes that Ireland should be as 
self-governing, and if self-governing would be as contented, 
as Canada, Australia or any other part of the British 
Empire. He regards British rule in Ireland as the one 
great blot on the British record. He cannot for a moment 
be got to believe that the solution of the Irish question is 
beyond the power of a determined statesmanship. The 
spectacle of an Ireland held down by force—and that is the 
spectacle that Ireland presents to the world today—is one 
that frankly distresses him. He cannot make it square with 
Great Britain’s proud boast that she is fighting for the 
rights of small nations. A troubled, querulous, insurrec- 
tionary Ireland seems to him an odd commentary on the 
sincerity of all British protestations. 

There is nothing we desire more heartily than that the 
co-operation between the British and American Governments 
should be shared in by the British and American peoples. 
The two countries are working together today. God grant 
that they may work together always. We want to see the 
present community of aims, purposes and methods between 
them outlast the war. We want to see it develop into a 
community of political action for purposes of peace as well 
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as war. We want, above all, to see it approved, applauded 
and delighted in without any qualification by the undivided 
sentiment of the American people. But we warn our British 
friends that this is not likely to happen so long as the Irish 
question remains unsettled. There could be no happier 
stroke of British policy than to get this old cause of estrange- 
ment, not only between England and Ireland but between 
England and America, out of the way at once. It damages 
the British cause. It damages the Allied cause. It is the 
one thing that tempers the fervent satisfaction with which 
all true Americans find themselves fighting side by side with 
Great Britain in defense of their common civilization. 


BACK TO THE LAND 


WE must recognize realities. We are at war with Ger- 
many. That is the first fact. 

We are unprepared for it. That is the second fact. 

Our unpreparedness consists not alone in lack of soldiers 
and ships and munitions of war, but also in scarcity of food 
supplies. There is at this moment a scarcity sufficient to 
cause, or at least to provide a pretext for, an oppressive 
increase of prices; and there is prospective danger of a much 
more serious scarcity, even approximating famine. That is 
the third fact which we are called upon to face. It would 
be useless now to wrangle over the causes of it. Perhaps 
there would be no scarcity of food if we had not exported 
so much. But lamenting that we did not put an embargo on 
foodstuffs would now do us no good. Nor ean we now con- 
sider such a course. We cannot withhold food from our own 
Allies. There remains, therefore, nothing to be done but to 
set ourselves to work to overcome or to minimize the present 
scarcity, and to avert the prospective famine. 

This ean be done. It can be done more promptly and 
more easily than the raising and equipment of an army and 
the building of a fleet. To do it, we need to invoke two prin- 
ciples, of which we have already heard much, and to which 
the nation is pretty thoroughly committed. These are, Con- 
servation and Mobilization. The one has been much ex- 
ploited as a law of economic welfare in time of peace. The 
other is the universally recognized and approved formula at 
the beginning of a war. Their present conjunction and 
application will be most appropriate, for the supreme need 
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. of the time is that the industries of peace shall be marshalled 
’ for our support in time of war. 

Conservation of food supplies, then, is the first essential 
thing. There need be, we believe, no deprivation, but there 
certainly should be and must be no waste. Neither must 
there be any extortion, any trading upon the necessities of 
the people in time of stress, any hoarding or ‘‘ cornering ”’ 
for sordid gain. It has been hinted that the latter has 
already been done, and that the high prices of some articles 
of food are due to artificial manipulation. If that is true, 
it is a monstrous evil, which should be abated by strenuous 
and unsparing official action. If it is not true, and if such 
an evil does not exist, we must recognize the possibility that 
such will become the case, and we shall be amply justified 
in taking whatever Governmental steps may be necessary 
to prevent it, and at the same time to minimize extravagance 
and waste. ; 

Food control by the Government may have a novel and 
an unwelcome sound. But we are confronting a novel and 
unwelcome emergency, and we must meet it with the 
measures which necessity demands or which prudence pre- 
scribes. Government control now would be far better than 
famine hereafter. And there is no exaggeration in saying 
that unless some effective means are employed to avert the 
catastrophe, we shall be measurably near the conditions 
that now prevail in European lands. 

A man whose own business would be directly, conspic- 
uously and probably quite unfavorably affected by such a 
system, and whose profits would probably be diminished, 
can surely not be suspected of any ulterior motives in advo- 
cating Government control of food supplies. At the same 
time, a man who is probably the largest dealer in food 
supplies must be regarded as an authority on the subject, 
whose opinions are deserving of careful thought, We there- 
fore commend to careful consideration the recent declara- 
tions and recommendation of Mr. J. Ogden Armour, when 
he said: 


Because the time is short and the situation so dangerous, I favor 
Government supervision and control of the food production and food 
prices. They have been forced to come to that in Europe. Let us 
do it before we are compelled to do it. The prices of wheat, corn, 
live stock and other food products have got away from any control 
but that of the Government. Let the Government, for instance, fix 
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the wholesale prices of all meat produets. That would probably 
result in an automatic regulation of all prices from the producer to 
the consumer. If it failed to do so, further Government action might 
be necessary. These are radical suggestions. But this is an emer- 
gency which nothing but radical remedies will meet. There are firms 
whose profits would be cut, but in the present situation the indi- 
vidual will have to suffer, so long as benefit to the mass of the people 


results. 


Those were not the words of an alarmist, or of a self- 
seeker. Government control of his vast establishments would 
not be to his pecuniary or other advantage. His selfish 
interests lie in the other direction. But he spoke for some- 

, thing more than self: for the advantage and interests of 

the nation. He knew what he was talking about. He knew 
how great was the emergency, and how slight was the hope 
of meeting it successfully by any other means than those 
which he thus suggested. 

Of the lawful and logical propriety of such action there 
can be no serious question. As a war measure, under mar- 
tial law, it would of course be indisputable; and we are 
now at war. But we should not have to resort to martial law 
for its justification. We have long been establishing prece- 
dents for it in the time and in the affairs of peace. In our 
cities generally, the Government controls the supply of 
potable water, which is as universally needed and as essen- 
tial as food. We have been arguing for Government control 
and conservation of industrial water supplies, water power, 
forests, and what not else. There are those, particularly 
those who now are most inclined to balk at Government 
control of food supplies, who have been favoring and 
strongly urging Government ownership and operation of 
all public utilities, including those businesses which, because 
of their magnitude, are capable of gravely affecting the 
necessities of life. In view of these things, there can be no 
logical and consistent objection to Governmental control, 
conservation and distribution of the chief food products. 

Also, Mobilization—voluntary, if that shall be found 
adequate, but if not, then compulsory. It is not enough to 
conserve and control our present food resources, any more 
than it is enough to equip and utilize our present army and 
navy. Our military forces on land and sea must be im- 
mensely augmented. So must our agricultural forces and 
their productions be increased. 
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During the last two and a half years, our reserves of 
foodstuffs have been drawn upon until now they are almost 
exhausted. We have not been producing enough to meet 
the needs of ourselves and our Allies, but have had to use up 
our savings. Now we are left dependent upon our current 
products, and at the same time our needs and those of our 
Allies are increasing. In addition, our current products are 
temporarily diminished. A careful Government survey re- 
sults in the report that the outlook for the crop of winter 
wheat and rye is less than two-thirds of the normal average. 

Elsewhere, similar conditions prevail. The shortage of 
food is worldwide. Thus in France, usually one of the 
richest agricultural countries, there has been a steady decline 
of productiveness. In 1913, in the non-invaded districts, the 
crops of wheat, rye, oats and potatoes aggregated 894,483,000 
bushels; in 1914, they were only 814,298,000 bushels; and in 
1915 they declined to 645,796,000 bushels. Bad as this was, 
worse followed, and last year, though complete returns are 
not available, the total is estimated to have been little if 
any above 500,000,000. It is known that the wheat crop was 
less than 200,000,000 bushels, against 303,404,000 in 1913. 
This ominous decrease in productiveness has been due to 
both decrease of acreage and decrease of production by the 
acre. The reason for it all is found in the drafting of all 
able-bodied men into the army, and the consequent lack of 
labor for agriculture. 

Similar conditions prevail in Great Britain. More than 
half—about 55 per cent.—of the persons employed before 
the war in farm work are now serving with the colors. Last 
year there was a decrease of twelve per cent. in the wheat 
acreage, compared with 1915, and there was a corresponding 
decrease in production of the principal crops. In Ireland 
last year there were produced only 2,350,000 tons of potatoes, 
against 3,710,000 tons in 1915. 

It was recently officially estimated and reported by the 
French Government that the allied and neutral Powers will 
this year need to import not less than 570,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Now it is officially estimated that the surplus of 
wheat in the non-European countries which can be drawn 
upon will this year be only 370,000,000 bushels. The allied 
and neutral counti’2s of Europe are therefore confronted 
with a deficit of 200,000,000 bushels; and the deficit will be 
much larger than that if Argentina persists in the embargo 
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which she has lately declared, for Europe will then be de- 
prived of her 62,000,000 bushels. 

This is a state of affairs calculated to cause the gravest 
concern, not only to Europe but also to the United States. 
It should cause here, however, something more than con- 
cern: it should cause such a mobilization of agricultural 
forces and resources as we have never before seen or imag- 
ined. 

A call to such efforts was fittingly sounded by the Presi- 
dent, in a message to the National Agricultural Society at 
its recent meeting at Washington, in which he said: 


At the present moment it is our plain duty to take adequate steps 
that not only our own people be fed, but that we may, if possible, 
answer the call for food of other nations now at war. 

In this greatest of human needs I feel that the American farmer 
will do his part to the uttermost. By planting and increasing his 
production in every way possible every farmer will perform a labor 
of patriotism for which he will be recognized as a soldier of the 
commissary, adding his share to the food supply of our people. 


It was not necessary for the President to dwell upon the 
ways in which production is to be increased. They should 
be obvious to every practical agriculturist. There are two 
major ways: One is to increase the acreage under cultivation. 
The other is through intensified culture to increase the yield 
of each acre. 

The first of these does not mean merely the creation of 
new farms on the unoccupied lands of the west. It means 
the cultivation of neglected fields and even small plots of 
land, all over the country, even in the suburbs of our great 
Eastern cities. Within the commuters’ radius of New York 
City there are hundreds of thousands of acres of unimproved 
land. Most of it is fertile; much of it so rich that, as 
Douglas Jerrold said of Australia, if you tickle it with a hoe 
it laughs with a harvest. Every acre, every square rod, of 
it should this year be not merely ‘‘ tickled,’ but deeply and 
intensely cultivated, in order that we may have plenty of 
food at reasonable prices and may in addition be able to 
supply the needs of our Allies who are fighting our battles 
for us upon the war fronts of Europe. 

Some months ago we called attention in this Review to 
the need of greater productiveness on existing farms, as 
well as of increasing the number and area of farms. We 
pointed out the fact that the average yield to the acre of 
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wheat, potatoes and other crops was more than twice as 
great in Europe as it was in America, and we urged the 
desirability of bringing our yield up at least approximately 
to that of the old countries across the sea. It seemed to us 
discreditable that we should be satisfied with twelve or 
thirteen bushels of wheat when European countries produce 
thirty or more; and with eighty or ninety bushels of potatoes 
when Germany has more than two hundred. A recent writer, 
analyzing the food conditions of that country, says that the 
fate of Germarty depends upon potatoes. If she can keep up 
her yield of them so as to feed the people, she will win; if 
not, she will lose. We do not believe that even with un- 
limited quantities of potatoes and all other foods she could 
win this war. But we do know that if our yield of potatoes 
to the acre were as large as hers, we should be immeasurably 
better off than we are today. That large yields are possible 
here is indisputable. Individual farms, even considerable 
districts, in the Eastern States, produce as abundantly as 
Germany. Even that is surpassed. A report to the Secre-. 
tary of the Interior tells that some farmers in Alaska—in 
Alaska, mind!—have produced from 575 to 750 bushels of 
potatoes to the acre. 

Another striking confirmation of our plea for the greater 
improvement of the area now nominally under cultivation 
has been provided by a joint report of experts of the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriéulture, and of the Department of Health 
of that State. This report, made after a painstaking survey, 
was to the effect that the agricultural productiveness of 
Massachusetts might easily be doubled, simply by reclaiming 
and cultivating neglected lands. Massachusetts farmers now 
produce from a total of 700,000 acres of land crops worth 
$30,000,000 a year. The survey showed the existence of 
300,000 acres of rich land now quite unproductive, which 
needs nothing but drainage to make it capable of being culti- 
vated and of producing more than the present 700,000 acres 
produce. In other words, the simple, inexpensive, and per- 
fectly practicable expedient of drainage would. enable the 
yearly returns from the soil to be increased from $30,000,000 
to $60,000,000. And what can:be done in Massachusetts can 
be done elsewhere. 

Now is the time to do it, in this present month of May, 
1917. There is reason to hope that it will largely be done, 
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From almost every State in the Union come reports of agi- 
tation on the subject, and of practical organization to that 
end. The needed end ought to be attained through voluntary 
effort. But if not, if men are willing to incur the odium of 
‘* slackers ’’ by neglecting to till their ground to its full 
capacity, then by all means the Government should apply 
compulsion with a strong hand. By the right of eminent 
domain, for the public purpose of supplying the essential 
needs of the people, neglected lands which the owners refuse 
to cultivate could legally be taken over for the time by the 
State for cultivation by those who are willing to do the job. 

Nor should we hesitate, if it were necessary, to resort to 
compulsory labor in the fields. Certainly it would be fitting 
thus to employ all able-bodied inmates of jails and prisons 
and almshouses, and especially of the detention camps in 
which ill-affected aliens are confined. But it would be quite 
logical, in case of need, to go beyond that. If it be lawful for 
the Government to draft men for a military army, it should 
be equally lawful for it to draft them for an industrial or 
agricultural army. One suggestion now being considered 
is that enlisted men of the army, in training camps, be 
detailed to do a certain amount of farm work daily. If 
training camps were situated in farming regions, this might 
be practicable. Of course many of the recruits will be 
skilled farmers, and it seems probable that they might work 
at farming for a few hours each day without injury but 
rather with profit to the military training which they will be 
undergoing. 

Another suggestion, urged by a high authority in Illinois, 
is that there shall be recruited, by voluntary enlistment or 
by conscription, an industrial army of men and boys not 
qualified for military service but quite able to do agricul- 
tural work. These should be placed under military organiza- 
tion and control, receive regular military pay, and be recog- 
nized as a part of the public service of the nation. 

Now that we have entered upon this war, we should throw 
ourselves into it with every ounce of weight and of strength 
at our command. It would be madness to trifle or to tempo- 
rize with the food question, to ‘‘ wait and see if prices are 
unduly raised,’’ and to ‘‘ wait and see how the crops turn 
out.’? We need Government control and conservation of all 
our food supplies, and mobilization of all our food-producing 
forces; and we need them now. 
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A MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


L 
(Apri. 6—April 18) 

At eighteen minutes past one o’clock on the afternoon of 
Friday, April 6th, the United States went to war against the 
Imperial German Government. That was the hour and 
moment at which President Wilson wrote his name in ap- 
proval at the bottom of the parchment bearing the resolu- 
tion of Congress making the formal declaration. No pomp 
of circumstance or ceremony attended the signature of this 
resolution, the most important and far-reaching in its effect 
that any President has signed since Abraham Lincoln put 
his name to the official draft of the immortal Emancipation 
Proclamation. As you enter the main North door of the 
White House—the ‘‘ Big House ’”’ to distinguish the resi- 
dence from the office wing—there is a small room at the 
right, used by the chief usher, about eight by ten feet in 
dimension. There, seated at the usher’s desk, and with only 
his wife and cousin present besides three employes of the 
executive and White House staffs, the President signed the 
national decree of outlawry against the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany. 

Immediately he issued his proclamation notifying all who 
might be concerned; enjoining vigilance and zeal upon all 
United States authorities, civil and military; calling upon 
all American citizens to give loyal support to the nation 
and warning all alien enemies to preserve the peace and 
obey the laws. Simultaneously official word went to army 
and navy, and as far as long adherence to the practice, if 
not the policy, of pacifism permitted, the United States was 
on a war footing, with the most powerful military organiza- 
tion the world has ever known as its enemy. 

Thereupon, with characteristic American confidence— 
with characteristic Anglo-Saxon confidence—there was a 
general setting to work to put the United States into proper 
condition to make good that dcclaration. 

The case for the United States against the Imperial 
German Government had been long in the making. Presi- 
dent Wilson had displayed more patience than some of his 
countrymen would have shown, and there had been times 
when it seemed that the outlaw practices authorized and per- 
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mitted by the German Government must force the United 
States to armed resistance. Only the promise solemnly 
given on the 4th of May, 1916, by the Imperial Government, 
to curb these practices on the part of its uniformed subor- 
dinates, prevented the break from coming that year. Then, 
when on the evening of the last day of January of this 
year, the Imperial German Government served notice on 
President Wilson that it intended to revoke that promise 
at midnight—only six hours later—it was evident to all 
who had any skill in reading American character that the 
crisis had come. 

Only the Imperial German Government failed to under- 
stand. But this was but the addition of one more to the 
already long list of its failures to comprehend the psychology 
of other peoples. Proceeding upon the theory that any sort 
of wanton practice might be made lawful by its proclama- 
tion, that Government scorned the suggestion that it would 
drive the United States into the list of its open enemies, 
and scoffed at the prediction that even in the event of war 
the United States could inflict material damage upon the 
German cause. And so the Imperial German Government 
rejected the possibility of preventing American participation 
in the war, even after President Wilson had issued his call 
for a special session of the Congress, and it was apparent to 
all the world what course he would take when it met. 

The Congress assembled on Monday, April 2nd, and at a 
joint session of the Senate and House of Representatives 
that evening President Wilson presented the case against the 
Imperial German Government in an address which will 
always rank among the greatest, as it is among the most 
important of American state papers. Opening with the 
. statement that there were ‘‘ very serious choices of policy 
to be made ”’ which it was neither right nor constitutionally 
permissible for him to make, the President laid before Con- 
gress a concise summing up of the course of Germany under 
its decision to ‘‘ put aside all restraints of law or humanity.’’ 
He described how ‘“‘ in the progress of the cruel and unmanly 
business ’’ on which the Imperial German Government had 
embarked every restriction had been swept aside and the 
work had gone on ‘‘ with reckless lack of compassion or of 
principle.’’ 

The German submarine warfare against commerce, the 
President said, ‘‘ is a warfare against mankind. It is a war 
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against all nations. . . . Challenge is to all mankind.’’ The 
armed neutrality which, in an earlier address to Congress 
the President had felt would be sufficient answer to Ger- 
many’s menace, he was now convinced was impracticable, 
‘* because submarines are, in effect, outlaws, when used as 
German submarines have been used... . 

‘¢ There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapable 
of making,’’ declared the President, ‘‘ we will not choose 
the path of submission and suffer the most sacred rights of 
our nation and our people to be ignored or violated. The 
wrongs against which we now array ourselves are no common 
wrongs; they cut at the very roots of human life.’’ 

And then Mr. Wilson made that recommendation to Con- 
gress which it had been his deepest hope to avoid—the recom- 
mendation that it make formal declaration of war: 


With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical character 
of the step I am taking, and of the grave responsibilities which it 
involves, but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my con- 
stitutional duty, I advise that the Congress declare the recent course 
of the Imperial German Government to be in fact nothing less than 
war against the Government and people of the United States: that 
it formally accept the status of belligerent which has thus been 
thrust upon it, and that it take immediate steps not only to put the 
country in a more thorough state of defense, but also to exert all 
its power and employ all its resources to bring the Government of 
the German Empire to terms and end the war. 


This course, the President said, would involve ‘‘ the ut- 
most practicable co-operation ’’ with Germany’s present 
enemies; the extension to them of ‘‘ the most liberal financial 
credits ’’ so that our resources may be added to theirs so 
far as possible; the ‘‘ organization and mobilization of all 
the material resources of the country ’’; the ‘‘ immediate full 
equipment of the navy,’’ especially with means of dealing 
with the enemy submarines; the immediate addition to the 
armed forces of the United States of at least 500,000 men 
‘* to be chosen upon the principle of universal liability to 
service ’’ with subsequent equal increments as needed; and 
finally, the ‘‘ granting of adequate credits to the Govern- 
ment,’’ sustained, as far as may be equitably, by taxation. 

Having thus summed up against the German Govern- 
ment, made his recommendation for action and stated 
what he conceived to be involved by it, the President pro- 
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ceeded to a declaration of the motives justifying the pro- 
posed action. 

This message of the President met with instant response 
and approval from all parts of the United States and from 
all the civilized world. His statement of motives was re- 
ceived as ‘‘ an appeal to every instinct, every impulse, every 
tradition of democracy.’’ Among his countrymen the voice 
of criticism and political opposition was hushed, if not wholly 
silenced. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, who had been one 
of the most vigorously critical of Mr. Wilson’s political 
antagonists hailed the message as one of the greatest of 
American state papers, and called at the White House to 
express his appreciation of it and to offer his services in 
raising a division of troops for prompt service in the field 
against Germany. 

The press of England and France, and of the newly 
republican Russia greeted the message and the advent of 
the United States into the ranks of the enemies of the 
German Government with enthusiastic approval and every 
manifestation of profound satisfaction. Similar expressions 
came from Italy and from Belgium, and from Japan came 
the added suggestion that the United States might assist 
in furnishing transportation for an army of a million Japa- 
nese soldiers to go to Europe and take part there in the 
final task of overthrowing the German armies. 

But while the Entente Powers rejoiced over the acquisi- 
tion of a new ally the press of Germany, which had main- 
tained a cynical and sneering indifference up to the moment 
of the actual break, received the President’s merciless 
description of the Imperial Government with an outburst of 
savage rage which manifested itself in the application of 
such epithets as ‘‘ dishonest,’’ ‘‘ untrue,’’ and ‘‘ perfidious ”’ 
to the President and his words, at the same time indulging 
in the old line of threats and boasts about this marking the 
certain end of the Monroe Doctrine. Yet the rest of the 
world considered that it more certainly marked the end of 
the Imperial German Government if not also of the House 
of Hohenzollern. 

Congress proceeded to act promptly upon the President’s 
recommendation. A resolution formally declaring ‘‘ the 
state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government which has been thrust upon the United 
States ’’ and authorizing and directing the President to put 
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the country in a thorough state of defense, and also ‘‘ to 
exert all of its power and employ all of its resources to 
carry on war against the Imperial German Government ”’ 
was introduced immediately in both Senate and House. 
Action was delayed one day in the Senate by the opposi- 
tion of Mr. La Follette, who numbers among his constituents 
probably a larger percentage of voters of German descent 
than any other Senator. When the vote was taken after a 
debate in which Mr. La Follette had assailed England and 
defended the German course, the resolution, amended so as 
to pledge the nation’s entire resources to the war, was carried 
by 82 to 6. The influence of German constituencies mani- 
fested itself also in the House, where it had the assistance of 
Mr. Kitchin, the Democratic leader, who, like Miss Rankin, 
of Montana, the first woman elected to Congress, simply 
could not bring himself to cast a vote for war, and who 
practically admitted, in debate, that he was for peace at 
any price. The House adopted the resolution as it passed 
the Senate, about half past three o’clock on the morning - 
of April 6th, by a vote of 373 to 50, and as soon as it had been 
signed by Speaker Clark and Vice-President Marshall it 
was sent to the White House for the President’s approval. 
Besides the opposition to the declaration inspired within 
Congress by German influences there was an organized op- 
position of small proportions but noisy character, coming 
from professional pacifists and peace-at-any-price people. 
One delegation from Boston was so vigorous in its opposi- 
tion to combat that one of its members assaulted Senator 
Lodge at his committee-room door, and was knocked down 
by the veteran Massachusetts statesman. The adoption of 
the declaration of war, and the promulgation of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation materially checked this purely pacifist 
opposition, but did not seem to exert any noticeable influence 
upon that proceeding from German sources, either in or out 
of Congress. Some of the pacifists took their cue from 
William J. Bryan who telegraphed the President asking to 
be listed as a volunteer for any service he could render as a 
private whenever the President desired to call upon him. 
The man who assaulted Senator Lodge announced that he 
had been cured of his mental slant and would support the 
war as best he could. Mr. Kitchin and some of his followers 
in the House, and Mr. Stone in the Senate, stated publicly 
that since the country had determined to make war despite 
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their opposition they would support the country’s attitude, 
although it was against their convictions. Mr. Kitchin re- 
tains his place as leader of his party in the House, and will 
have charge of the war revenue measures, having conducted 
one of them, for the $7,000,000,000 bond issue, to successful 
passage already. Opposition responsive to the influence of 
German constituencies continued, being especially marked in 
certain cases in the House as well as in the case of Mr. 
La Follette. 

The promulgation of the formal declaration of war 
brought at once from the heads of the Allied Governments 
formal expression of rejoicing over the action of the United 
States, and of deep satisfaction with President Wilson’s 
statement of the motives and purposes of the American 
nation. President Poincaré, in a personal message to Presi- 
dent Wilson gave expression to the profound emotion stirred 
in the French Republic. King George, Lloyd George, the 
British Premier, and Asquith, his predecessor, with other 
members of the British Government, were quick to telegraph 
their joy that the ‘‘ whole English-speaking race is to fight 
as comrades side by side in the most momentous struggle 
in history,’’ and to give recognition, on behalf of ‘‘ all the 
peoples of the British Empire ’’ to the ‘ chivalry and 
courage which call the people of the United States to dedi- 
cate the whole of their resources to the greatest cause that 
ever engaged human endeavor.’’ 

From Rome came similar messages, and from Petrograd 
came word that the American Republic was giving new 
strength to the cause of liberty and assisting to render solid 
the foundations of the new democratic Government of Russia. 
From Japan, also, and from Belgium and others of the 
Allied Governments, there came the same note of deep re- 
joicing. Even China, which had already broken diplomatic 
relations with Germany, felt the urge to follow still farther, 
and declare war. But from Germany there were renewed 
snarls of rage with scornful belittlement of what the un- 
organized and unprepared United States could do to injure 
mighty Germany. 

Most striking and significant was the response from 
American citizens of German birth or descent. Despite the 
active opposition of the representatives in Congress of some 
of the strongest of these constituencies, it was made ap- 
parent by the public utterances and acts of many influential 
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men of German blood that no matter what the severance of 
their ties of kinship might cost them their loyalty was to 
the United States and their allegiance would be true. 

~ One result of great importance flowed from the American 
declaration which had not been anticipated. That was a 
solidification of Latin-America behind American leadership 
such as had not been believed possible. Here at last was 
a stand taken by the United States to which the rest of 
the Western hemisphere seems willing to credit genuine 
unselfishness and sincerity. 

The island republic of Cuba led in this acknowledgment. 
As an expression of duty to the United States, in gratitude 
for what it had done for her, and of duty to the principles 
of justice and humanity, President Menocal, on the day 
following the declaration of war by the United States, asked 
the Cuban Congress to give him authority to take the same 
action. And without a dissenting voice the Cuban Congress 
responded. ‘‘ Whatever effort Cuba shall make to assist the 
United States of America ’*—s0 ran the report of the Cuban 
committee, ‘‘ will be looked upon as the generous action of 
a grateful people, and of a friend who can never forget the 
sacrifice and effort made by the United States to co-operate 
in our struggle for independence.”? 

In line with this action by Cuba, although not yet as far- 
reaching, was that of Brazil in breaking off relations with 
Germany. Brazil had as motive the Same wanton dis- 
regard of her rights by Germany that had impelled other 
nations, and her rupture of relations was expected to lead 
very soon to declaration of war. ‘Argentina declared in- 
tention to maintain neutrality but announced that the Gov- 
ernment supported the position of the United States. Chile, 
Uruguay and Paraguay took similar action. Peru, Bolivia 
and even Colombia showed their sympathy with the position 
taken by the United States. Bolivia terminated diplomatic 
relations with Germany. 

In Central America Panama promptly ranged herself 
with the United States as an avowed enemy of Germany. 
Costa Rica announced that she was with the United States 
and ‘‘ would prove it if necessary.’? Guatemala and 
Nicaragua indicated their strong sympathy with the United 
States, and only in Mexico, where German intrigue had made 
strong efforts against us, were there symptoms of unfriend- 
liness. Never has there been such sympathy of purpose and 
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of action on the part of Latin-America with the leadership 
of the United States. 

Having declared war against the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, and having directed the President to employ all 
the resources of the United States to bring that war to a 
successful termination, Congress set about the work of 
passing upon the recommendations of the President as to 
the means of employing the nation’s resources. While Con- 
gress was making ready for this work agents of the Govern- 
ment were seizing the German merchant ships and auxiliary 
cruisers which were lying in American waters, and beginning 
the task of making them ready for war service. Many of 
them had been badly damaged, especially in machinery, by 
their crews. The crew of the interned cruiser Cormoran, 
lying in the harbor of Apia, Guam, blew up the ship to 
prevent her falling into American hands in serviceable con- 
dition, several of them losing their lives in the explosion. 
There were 91 German ships seized, aggregating 593,790 
tons. The German crews were removed from all these ships 
and taken to immigrant stations or other suitable places for 
detention. German ships were seized at seventeen different 
continental ports and in the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and Samoa. 

At the same time that these ships were seized many per- 
sons suspected or charged with espionage or other violation 
of law or the President’s orders to alien enemies were 
arrested. Statutes enacted in 1798 were invoked in some of 
these cases, and seizures were made without reference to 
local courts. Many evidences of enemy activity of greater 
or less degree were discovered, including the finding of 
mines placed in such position as to destroy two of the ships 
held at Philadelphia when they were moved. The National 
Guard was called out in many of the States and stationed to 
protect railway bridges and other public works which 
might be injured or destroyed by explosives. In numerous 
eases such guards were fired upon from ambush at night, 
and some casualties occurred. Guards repeatedly fired on 
prowlers who refused to heed their orders, and some such 
persons were killed. But in general good order was pre- 
served, and there was no material disturbance. An explo- 
sion in a munitions plant near Philadelphia resulted in the 
loss of more than 100 lives. The belief was widely held that 
the explosion had been caused by alien enemies, and numer- 
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ous arrests were made. No definite proof has come to 
public notice as yet, however. 

Meantime Washington has hummed with activity in 
preparation for energetic participation in the war. Esti- 
mates calling for appropriations of $3,400,000,000 for the 
first year were submitted to Congress by the War and Navy 
Departments. The President’s recommendation that a sub- 
stantial loan to the Allied Governments, and adequate 
credits for our own Government, be provided for, was acted 
upon with great promptness. <A bill passed the House of 
Representatives, unanimously, on April 14, and the Senate 
on April 17, providing for an issue of $5,000,000,000 of 314 
per cent. bonds and $2,000,000,000 of short-term Treasury 
certificates. This bill authorizes the President and Secretary 
of the Treasury to invest three billions before the end of the 
war in securities of Governments at war with Germany. 
The intention of the Government is to grant assistance to 
Russia at the earliest possible time. Some influential bankers 
have advised against attempting to float the entire loan at 
once on the ground that the transfer of so large a sum in a 
short time would tend to upset domestic conditions. But evi- 
dences of the popularity of the loan were very numerous, and 
offers of large individual subscriptions poured in to the 
Treasury Department. 

Immediately upon the announcement that war had been 
declared advice as to how best to act against Germany began 
to flow into Washington from all parts of the United States 
and even from Europe. Two especially clear lines of action 
were proposed. One was for the immediate lending of credit 
and the early despatch of troops to France, both for their 
moral as well as their physical effect. The other proposal 
was that the most helpful course for the United States 
would be to furnish food and other supplies to the Allied 
Governments, and to build ships with all our energy in order 
to insure the transportation of such supplies. 

Congress prepared to follow the action as to war funds 
by authorization for increases of the army and navy. The 
Senate very promptly passed the Army Appropriation Bill 
which had failed of enactment at the regular session, to- 
gether with some minor military measures. Much opposi- 
tion to the President’s recommendation for selection of the 
new troops upon the principle of universal liability to 
service appeared in both the House and the Senate. Many 
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senators and representatives advocate making just one more 
trial of the volunteer system despite the fact that it has 
failed at every crisis in the history of the country when it 
has been invoked. President Wilson has given no indication 
of withdrawing from his position as this is written. Prepar- 
ation is going forward for raising an army of more than a 
million men at first, with subsequent plans depending upon 

the course of events. 

The demand for ships has met with ready response. The 
Federal Shipping Board acted favorably upon suggestions 
that it undertake the construction of wooden ships, and the 
initial steps to accomplish that were taken quickly, with the 
expectation of having the first vessels available for service 
within a few months. 

Simultaneously the purchase in large quantities of sup- 
plies for all services began, the War Department making one 
contract for 3,000,000 trench bombs. The National Defense 
Council, acting in close harmony with the different Govern- 
ment departments, labored to secure the best service from 
the industrial organizations of the nation. The presidents 
of the leading railroads of the country met at Washington 
and named a board of five men to direct the operation of all 
the American railways throughout the war in order to 
insure the fullest co-operation with the Government, and 
‘¢in the effort to produce a maximum of national trans- 
portation efficiency.’’ 

The representatives of organized labor lost no time in 
pledging the support of labor to the effective conduct of the 
war, and manifested it in their support of the huge bond bill 
in Congress. 

Responsive to the suggestion that the greatest possi- 
. bility for effective service from the United States was in 
the provision of food, the Administration at Washington 
and those of practically all the various States called upon 
the people to exert every energy in the production and 
frugal use of food. Warnings against waste were issued 
everywhere, and the wives of cabinet members set the ex- 
ample of saving food by cutting down their own meals. 
Organizations to stimulate agriculture and to furnish needed 
assistance to farmers have been effected in many States, 
the purpose being to facilitate supply of money, or of seed 
or fertilizers, and to assist in securing farm labor. A 
National Food Board was suggested by the National Defense 
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Council, and Herbert C. Hoover, chairman of the American 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, accepted its chairman- 
ship, with an urgent appeal for national economy. In many 
ways and along many lines the nation began its belated 
preparations for war. Steps were taken also for consulta- 
tion with the Allied Governments in Europe. Army and 
navy officers in London and Paris communicated with the 
authorities of their services, and discussion of methods of 
effective co-operation began. Then it was announced that 
a commission from the Allied Governments would come to 
Washington, and that former Premier Arthur J. Balfour 
would represent the British Government. It was also an- 
nounced that ex-Premier Viviani and Field-Marshal Joffre 
would represent the French Government. Preparations for 
the reception of this commission are under way as this is 
written. 

Following the declaration of war against the Imperial 
German Government, the United States took no action 
against Austria, Bulgaria or Turkey. But those Govern- 
ments being allies of Germany, in turn broke off relations 
with the United States, and accordingly this Government 
seized fourteen Austrian ships that were lying in American 


waters, and is prepared to include Austria in the declara- 
tion of war if that becomes necessary. 

Thus the great’ democracy of the New World has joined 
the great English and French democracies of the Old World, 
and the new democracy of Russia, in mortal challenge to the 
Imperial Autoeracy of Germany, and the American democ- 
racy has begun to rouse itself for the struggle. 


(This record closes as of April 18 and is to be continued.) 





IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AT WAR 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 





Ir has been my good fortune during the past few months 
to watch at close range the reactions of American opinion to 
the stresses of the Great War. I landed in New York in 
October when Mr. Wilson was winning the Presidential cam- 
paign on the slogan that he had kept the United States out of 
it. I have stayed long enough in the country to see him get 
the United States into it up to the hilt. I am now assisting 
at the birth of the legend—soon to become one of the fixed 
points in American history—that nothing could have hap- 
pened except precisely when and as it did happen, that it 
would have been fatal for the United States to have declared 
war one moment before Good Friday, that the country was 
not attuned to it, was not ripe for it, at any earlier stage, and 
that a President of greater initiative and resolution and 
more given to forcing tactics would have impaired, and might 
even have disrupted, the unity of the nation. And in be- 
tween these developments I have studied as best I could the 
reflex action upon American views and sentiment of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s rise to the British Premiership, of the peace 
drive which Mr. Wilson set on foot very soon after his re- 
election, of the Russian revolution, and of those nearer and 
more dramatic incidents that led first to the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations, then to the penning in of the Amer. 
ican merchant marine and finally, after successive outrages 
upon American ships and citizens, to war. Traveling and 
lecturing in the East, in New England, and on the outskirts 
of the Middle West, while these events were in progress, I 
have tried to find out what was being thought of them, and 
what impressions of opinion they were surprising out of 
the average man and woman. 

What I think has most struck me has been the gradual 
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awakening of the ‘‘ plain people ’’ to the realities of the 
German political character. I was a good deal in Ohio and 
Michigan after Count Bernstorff’s dismissal, after the pub- 
lication of the Zimmermann note, but before the declaration 
of war. Are Ohio and Michigan to be reckoned as forming 
part of the Middle West? Ido not know. But if they are, 
then the Middle West as a separate and distinctive section of 
the Union, with a point of view all its own, indifferent to the 
war, indifferent to preparedness, indifferent to what a New 
York paper called ‘‘ the abstraction known as national 
honor,’’ is and always has been simply a figment of the 
Hastern imagination. I had often doubted whether it really 
existed. I could never quite persuade myself that so robust 
and virile a portion of the United States, one that had 
responded with such emphatic resolution only a few years 
before to Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership, was really as dead and 
as plethoric as my New York friends made out. That it was 
remote from the war and perhaps a shade over-engrossed 
in its own affairs, and rather too much preoccupied with the 
little State point of view, was true enough. But there are 
many other parts of the United States, and I dare say of all 
countries not actually in the war or on the very fringe of it, 
of which as much could truthfully be said. The tug of 
intimate, personal things is something that only a counter- 
strain of abnormal potency can resist. 

But the good people of Ohio and Michigan, as I went 
among them in February and March, seemed to me to have 
far more interest in the European struggle than the average 
Englishman or Frenchman would have in, let us say, a civil 
war in China. The men and women who one would expect 
to be pro-Ally in New York or Philadelphia or Providence 
were not less so in Toledo and Dayton and Saginaw; and 
if there was less general discussion of the war in the press, 
on the streets, at the dinner table, and in the railway cars, 
I found none of that pervasive apathy I had been led to 
expect. It was my own fault entirely that I should have 
been surprised. I ought to have known that New York is the 
worst of all possible watch-towers from which to spy out the 
currents of American emotion. I should have remembered 
that it knows about as much of its own hinterland as a 
Londoner of what is going on and being felt and thought in 
Manitoba. So far as I could judge all that Ohio and Mich- 
igan needed—all, indeed, that the whole of the United States 
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needed—was a lead. The ordinary citizen one encountered 
had, I found, been somewhat nettled by the assumption that 
he cared little for his country’s security or good name; and 
to repeat in his presence that famous phrase about being 
too proud to fight was to evoke on the spot an outburst of 
most satisfying Americanism. Here and there one came 
across the trail of the professorial type of pacifist. One 
soon found that he could safely be left for local opinion to 
deal with. After the Zimmermann revelations, which unques- 
tionably unsealed many eyes, there was no room for any 
sort of doubt as to where the Middle West stood. People 
saw and said that Germany had become a world-nuisance 
which America would have to play her part in abating. But 
there was no war-fever. Indeed the student of national 
temper and psychology could hardly wish for a more strik- 


. ing contrast than that between the America of 1917 and the 


America of 1898. The days: that preceded the outbreak of 
the Spanish War were days of hectic flag-wagging and heed- 
less but at the same time idealistic ferment. I saw very 
little of all that when Mr. Wilson broke off relations with 
Germany or even when he summoned Congress to declare 
war. America has lived much in the last twenty years; 
and the poise and dignity of the national bearing during 
the past two trying months have been one of the most im- 
pressive features of the whole crisis. 

I was journeying from town to town in the Eastern 
States when Germany flung her challenge of unrestricted 
submarine warfare in the American face. Undoubtedly I 
seemed to detect a pretty wide belief that the President 
somehow or other would contrive to dodge the issue. The 
relief when he met it squarely with admirable restraint 
was literally intense. Men heard the news without passion, 
without a trace of jingoism or hysteria, but with a grave 
satisfaction. A fateful, a necessary step had been taken. 
People recognized both its necessity and its momentousness, 
They were elated that there had been no further beating 
about the bush. They felt that an unhappy and too pro- 
tracted chapter in American diplomacy had been closed and 
they were thankful to have done with it. Its consequences 
were canvassed eagerly but temperately and once more with- 
out a particle of belligerency. The main thing and the 
joyous thing was that the President had taken his stand. 
There seemed to be an instinctive feeling that he could best 
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be supported by emulating his own calm steadfastness and 
waiting coolly for the sequel, whatever the sequel might 
prove to be. 

For a long while, as everyone remembers, there was no 
sequel. During the weeks when the country waited for an 
‘¢ overt act’? and American shipping was tied up in the 
east-coast harbors and the Administration seemed at a loss 
how to proceed, and Germany was as plainly at war with the 
United States as the United States was plainly not at war 
with Germany, and a faction in the Senate added the last 
drop to the humiliation with which pretty nearly all the 
American people had watched the Congressional mishandling 
of practically every problem propounded by the war—during 
those weeks public opinion, so far as I could gauge it, grew 
anxiously and restively impatient. The hope of preserving 
peace had well-nigh vanished and there came in its place 
the fear that the United States instead of entering the war 
boldly and in a manner befitting the splendor of her 
position and prestige would be dragged, cuffed and kicked 
into it. Especially since the Russian revolution there set in 
a deepening realization that the submarine issue, after all, 
was not the vital issue, and that behind its shifting phases 
democracy and civilization itself were at grips with a des- 
potic barbarism. 

At the same time, and more perhaps in the Middle West 
than in the East, I noticed a general readiness to leave the 
whole problem in Mr. Wilson’s hands. This tendency on 
the part of the American people to throw the entire respon- 
sibility for the conduct of foreign policy upon their Chief 
Executive and to confine their own share in international 
affairs to ‘‘ standing by the President,’’ is a phenomenon 
new in my experience of the country. Twenty years ago 
the nation swept Congress and the President before it and 
hurried on the war with Spain, and I have known since then 
question after question in which public opinion made itself 
sharply felt. But throughout the whole of the Mexican sit- 
uation and during the successive crises arising out of the 
war in Kurope, the mass of the American people have simply 
accepted whatever line of action or inaction was imposed 
upon them by the White House. The idea that they had 
themselves some say in the matter had apparently vanished 
from their consciousness. In the East individuals like Mr. 
Choate, Mr. Root, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Beck, Mr. Robert 
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Bacon, Mr. Whitney Warren, Mr. George Haven Putnam, 
Mr. Coudert and Mr. Paul Cravath have spoken out valiant- 
ly and have formed leagues and associations for the more 
effective presentation of their views. But outside of New 
York and a few other coast c:ties, opinion has been quite 
content to take its cue from the President. The result has 
at times been singular, the more so as the President has 
repeatedly professed to be taking his cue from the people. 
With President and people thus politely waiting upon one 
another, the former fearing to lead lest he should find him- 
self without followers, and the latter anxious only that, in 
matters so far removed from their own spheres of interest 
and knowledge, they should do nothing to embarrass the 
head of the nation, a certain vacillation and uncertainty in 
the development of national policy has been inevitable. 
Great popular ignorance of internal questions, a deeply 
entrenched belief that nothing can really harm America, an 
atmosphere of secrecy at the White House such as no other 
democracy tolerates in the handling of its foreign relations, 
and the enormous difficulty, in so vast a country as this, of 
concentrating opinion, have together produced a condition 
of affairs which, when the President is not quite sure of 
himself and the people are even less so, is apt to end in a 
conspiracy for doing nothing. 

Certainly I got the impression that if in February and 
March the Middle West had been asked to give the President 
a lead, it neither would nor could have responded to the re- 
quest. The situation was beyond it. It had not the mate- 
rial for forming a judgment. Its inclination was all on the 
side not of giving a lead but of getting one. Clay in the 
potter’s hand, it had no thought of being anything else. 
The President could have moulded it whichever way he 
pleased. Had he thrown a veil of resounding generalities 
over a policy of uncompromising pacifism and announced 
flatly that, though he had broken off diplomatic relations, 
under no circumstances would he go to war, a great body of 
Middle Western opinion would have rallied at once to his 
support. Had he set to work to rouse public opinion and 
give it a belligerent twist, a still larger body of opinion, in 
my judgment, would instantly have gathered round him. 
But as he chose to do neither, the news and sentiments of an 
uninstructed and leaderless populace were split into a hun- 
dred channels. It was only by standing back a little dis- 
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tance that one could see that these channels, or most of them, 
converged on a single point and would ultimately unite. 
The common sense of the average citizen told him that 
‘* armed neutrality ’’? was merely a half-way house and not 
a permanent refuge. He could see from the moment of 
Count Bernstorff’s dismissal that the chances favored war. 
He looked forward to the prospect without enthusiasm, but 
with resignation. He knew that when the inevitable came 
it would be in spite of the President’s most patient efforts 
to avert it. When American shipping was held up and the 
results were brought home to him in the congestion of the 
railroad service and when Germany began to prove on Amer- 
ican ships and American citizens that her threat of unre- 
strained murder on the high seas was no empty one, it was 
understood in Ohio just as clearly as in New York that the 
state of affairs was becoming intolerable, that the breaking- 
point was at hand, and that the honor as well as the interests 
of the United States called for decisive action. The Zim- 
mermann disclosures came just at the right moment to pre- 
cipitate the hardening conviction that Germany was an in- 
ternational mischief-maker, a pest that had to be made an 
end of, and that even in the Americas there could be no 
security until chastisement had induced a radical change in 
her temper and ambitions. 

One saw the workings of this conviction very clearly 
in the change of feeling towards the Germans and the pro- 
Germans in the Middle West. Up to the rupture in diplo- 
matic relations they had been tolerated with true American 
kindliness. After the rupture, though outwardly they were 
treated by their American friends and neighbors with care- 
ful politeness, they were made very sensible of a difference 
in the atmosphere. And the difference was marked enough 
to penetrate even their not over-sensitive skins and cow them 
into a discreet and silent retirement. There was hardly a 
whisper coming from the anti-Ally elements in the Middle 
West after the German Ambassador had sailed and Ger- 
many’s dickerings with Mexico and Japan had been re- 
vealed. I was told wherever I went, and whatever kind of 
audience I was to address, that I could say what I liked, 
could paint the cause of the Allies and even Great Britain’s 
contributions to it in the strongest colors I had on my palette, 
could pitch as hard as I pleased into Germany and her con- 
duct of the war, that not a single voice of protest or even 
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of expostulation would dare to make itself heard. All the 
likely objectors had run to earth and were lying as low as 
they could. They were having none too comfortable a time 
of it. When a German or a pro-German was around little 
hints would be dropped, little things would be said and done, 
that made him look up with a quite visible apprehension. 
Doubts began to cross his mind as to whether the limits of 
American good nature were not being dangerously neared. 
Visions of internment camps and even of lamp-posts would 
shape themselves before him with disconcerting frequency. 
As the days went on, each one bringing the ultimate collision 
so much the nearer, it would occur to him that his own posi- 
tion-might be anything but secure the moment war was 
actually declared. He knew that when Americans, normally 
the most long-suffering people in the world, make up their 
minds to act, they act quickly and effectively. 

It was not merely that the country in whose interests 
they had been plotting had outraged American dignity, had 
murdered over two hundred American citizens and had 
hatched conspiracy after conspiracy against American in- 
terests. These things the ordinary citizen in the Middle 
West had put up with, though with a gathering indignation, 
as being perhaps the unavoidable incidents of a world at 
war. But what was stirring in the depths of his con- 
sciousness was, as I have said, the perception, incredible at 
first, then admitted, then passing through various stages of 
doubt or hazy belief, and finally crystallizing into a pretty 
firm persuasion, that Germany under her present rulers, in 
her present spirit, was like some hideous scourge of old, 
some immensely multiplied Black Death pestilence, and that 
in the face of it all peoples and Governments ought to unite 
on instant measures of sanitation. We in Great Britain 
waked to this conclusion some time ago. But it was only 
after much questioning and turmoil of spirit that Ameri- 
cans, especially in the Middle West, where the Germans 
have formed a large, industrious, kindly and stable element 
of the population, could be induced to accept it. Nothing 
but the brutal argument of the facts could have forced them 
to revise their old conceptions of the Germans of Germany 
or to grasp the simple truism that they have transformed 
themselves into the enemies of mankind. 

It was the growth of this perception that to me made up 
the supreme difference between the America that declared 
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war on Germany in April and the America that last Decem- 
ber was seeking the ways and means not only of ending 
this war but all wars. In December and even later Amer- 
icans were talking and thinking of peace as an early pos- 
sibility. They were discussing whether the conference 
between Germany and the Allies should be an open one or 
fettered by preliminary agreements. They did not see that 
a conference of any kind was hopelessly out of the ques- 
tion. They did not see that between Prussianism and 
democracy there could be no compromise and that one or 
the other had to go under. They did not see that the 
Prussian military system was to be uprooted before the 
ground can be prepared for any scheme of future peace, 
and that the war would go on, and ought to go on, till that 
end was completely and thoroughly achieved, and that any 
talk of a makeshift settlement by so much hindered its 
achievement, alienated the Allies, and encouraged the Prus- 
sian war-makers to hope that they might still by diplomacy 
save their skins, escape the penalties of their unparalleled 
crimes, and avert the downfall that otherwise most surely 
awaits them. We of the European world had a clearer 
vision because we had enjoyed far ampler opportunities of 
sizing up the character of Prussian power. We knew it to 
be unchanged since the days of Frederick the Great and in 
its essence unchangeable. We have felt in our own persons 
and fortunes the disturbances and unrest which have 
radiated from the presence in the center of Europe of a 
nation that for centuries has made conquest and encroach- 
ment and a fatuous creed of racial superiority the law of 
its being. We remember, far more vividly than Americans 
can be expected to remember, that Prussia within the last 
sixty or seventy years has fulfilled her primal instinct by 
first isolating and then striking down in succession Den- 
mark, Austria and France. We realize how imperative is 
our common interest in banding against her now when she 
has made a bloodier and yet more desperate bid for the 
mastery of Europe. And we are all alike convinced by an 
experience that goes deeper than reason that anything short 
of open and acknowledged defeat will mean for Germany 
merely the postponement of her ambitions and not at all 
the abandonment of her fundamental faith. It has all along 
been our view that to agree to an inconclusive peace is not 
only to connive at one of the most nefarious crimes in human 
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history but to condemn the world a generation or two 
hence to a repetition of the horrors it is experiencing now. 

What I seem to have witnessed in the past month or 
two is the steady approximation of the American point of 
view to the European point of view. Americans realize at 
last that Prussia is not as other States and that Prus- 
sianism is a disease that will infect the whole universe 
unless it is stamped out. They no longer therefore talk 
peace or think it. They understand that if the world is 
ever to be remodeled on a saner and safer plan Hohen- 
zollernism and all it connotes must be destroyed; and that 
only when the Germans are convinced that militarism does 
not pay and that Prussianism is synonymous with disaster 
and humiliation will they be cured of that ‘‘ will to power ”’ 
which has penetrated their whole attitude towards life and 
morals and the scheme of international relations; and that 
they will be cured of that cancer of the mind and heart by 
one thing and one thing only—unmistakable defeat. Polit- 
ically the United States and the Allies in the prosecution 
of this war may remain separate until events, as they 
assuredly will, oblige them to make common cause at every 
point. But in sentiment, in objectives, in faith, in agree- 
ment as to what it fundamentally is that has to be done, 
they are one already. The President added a golden page 
to the literature of Liberty when he framed his address 
to Congress summoning it to war. There was not a line 
or a suggestion in it that all the Allied Governments and 
peoples would not enthusiastically endorse. 

Three times in her history has America struck resound- 
ing blows for liberty. On the first occasion she asserted 
a great political principle. On the second she made an 
end of human slavery on this continent. Now she is taking 
up arms to beat back a tidal wave of deharmonized tyranny 
that threatens the very fabric of civilization itself. Seeking 
nothing for herself, impelled by no lust of territory or con- 
quest, lured on least of all by any dream of military glory, 
America has entered the lists under the compelling power 
of her primal passion to serve and save the world at what- 
ever cost to herself. She has entered them, as we in 
Great Britain entered them, because duty and honor left 
her no alternative. She has entered them, as we also entered 
them, in the consciousness that she is fighting for the noblest 
causes that ever summoned a nation into the paths of war. 
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More than once in the past eighteen months I have heard 
Americans express doubts as to their country. They have 
doubted whether it was really a nation. They have doubted 
whether great ideals had not lost something of their power 
to appeal to the heart and conscience of the American peo- 
ple. Well, those doubts have been silenced not only by the 
President’s address—an address that breathed the authentic 
spirit of liberty and the light of a brooding and dispas- 
sionate statemanship—but also by the spectacle that Amer- 
ica presents today, an unanimous nation, with all racial 
divisions healed, with all sections united, soberly, regretfully, 
with no touch of martial frenzy but with the grimmest deter- 
mination and with a large and quiet efficiency setting about 
the business of rescuing humanity from its present agony 
of chaos. One may be sure that those who founded this 
Republic and those who fifty odd years ago gave their all 
to preserve it, if they were alive today, would be proud of 
America and its people and its President. One may be sure 
that the grave soul of Washington and Lincoln’s rugged 
and masterful spirit are hovering over this land today with 
benedictions on its new and greatest crusade. One may be 
surest of all that those who in Europe for the past two and 
a half years have been holding the fort of civilization wel- 
come to their ranks so splendid and redoubtable a defender. 

This war will test America through and through. It will 
test her efficiency, her political and industrial capacities, 
her power of handling big things in a big way. It will test 
the valor of her sons and the endurance of her daughters. 
It will test the national spirit of self-sacrifice and most of 
all, perhaps, will it test the national gifts of imagination. 
Tremendous results await the United States if she is to fulfill 
with credit to herself and advantage to the Allies the respon- 
sibilities she has shouldered. But I have known America for 
over twenty years and I have no fears. She will not only do 
her best; she will, if need be, achieve impossibilities. And 
she will emerge from her ordeal a broader and nobler nation, 
purged from many weaknesses, and with the knowledge and 
the will of the power to play that larger part in the ordering 
of the world for which she was always destined and to which 


she is now committed. 
Sypney Brooks. 
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AMERICA AND THE WORLD WAR 


BY MUNROE SMITH 





For more than two years the German Empire has been 
waging a limited and intermittent war against the United 
States. Not quite two months ago our Federal Adminis- 
tration decided to conduct a limited defensive war, which it 
described as ‘‘ armed neutrality.’’ In this unacknowledged 
war we sustained further losses and achieved no success. 
On April 2 the President proposed, and four days later 
Congress adopted, a formal declaration of war. 

What is to be the relation between our war and that 
which the Allies have been waging against the Central 
Empires since August, 1914? That our Government must 
co-operate with the Allies is obvious. If the policy outlined 
by the President is supported by Congress, our co-operation 
will apparently be as complete as our material and military 
resources permit. A formal alliance for the duration of 
the war is not officially proposed. Whether we shall form 
such an alliance is, of course, not a matter for our sole 
determination. It is for the Allies to decide whether they 
wish to take us into an equal partnership and to give us an 
equal voice in settling the affairs of the world. It is only 
in the Kingdom of Heaven that the laborer who begins work 
at the eleventh hour is assured of the same reward as 
those who have borne the heat and burden of the day. In 
this world men and nations get, as a rule, only what they 
earn. It will be for the Allies to say whether such material 
aid as we can give them now, such naval assistance as we 
can give them soon, and such military assistance as we may 
be able to offer next year, will justify our admission to an 
equal partnership. 
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If it be assumed that the Allies will accept our present 
and prospective performances as satisfactory, the con- 
clusion of a formal alliance on the part of our Government 
will of course require the assent of the Senate, by a two- 
thirds majority. Whether the Administration will negotiate 
and the Senate will confirm any such arrangement will 
depend, in last instance, on the sentiment of the American 
people. If we choose to wage a separate war we shall, 
indeed, take obvious risks. If we make a separate peace 
before the greater conflict is ended we shall have no friends 
in the world. If Germany refuses to make a separate peace 
with us and offers satisfactory terms to the Allies we may 
be left to fight out our quarrel single-handed. It is by no 
means clear, however, that these risks are generally appre- 
ciated. In our comparative isolation from world movements 
few Americans have been interested in world politics, and 
lack of interest has precluded understanding. The extent of 
our territory and its remoteness from the fields of foreign 
wars have bred a dangerous sense of self-sufficiency. The 
Zimmermann note to the German Minister in Mexico seems 
only to have aroused anger, tempered by the national sense 
of humor; it has not yet brought enlightenment. 

Under these circumstances the attitude of our people is 
likely to be determined rather by sentiment than by reason, 
and American sentiment will be determined in no slight 
degree by the popular view of the issues involved in our war 
and in the larger conflict. If our people cannot see that any 
American interests are at stake except unmolested trade and 
travel on the high seas, they will not be inclined to contract 
any ‘‘ entangling alliance ’’ with other warring Powers, 
and they will be particularly loth to ally themselves with 
Powers that have themselves interfered with these same 
interests. And even if the American people as a whole 
come to see what the President is trying to make them see, 
that other and higher interests are involved—interests 
which are American because they are universal—they will 
not be ready to make common cause with the Allies until 
they are convinced that a common victory will really secure 
and advance national freedom and international justice and 
will make for the peace of the world. Once convinced, how- 
ever, the American people will enter the struggle whole- 
heartedly, moved less by appeals to enlightened self-interest, 
and much less by any appeal to their fears, than by that vein 
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of idealism that runs deep-down, but broad, through the 
national mind and character. 


That the American people as a whole have not hitherto 
been convinced that the Allies are fighting for freedom and 
justice, nor even that the triumph of the Allies will promote 
these supreme human interests, is a matter of common 
knowledge. Had this conviction been general, no true 
American could have been pro-German, nor could he have 
been neutral or indifferent. 

The division of sentiment that has prevailed among 
Americans since the outbreak of the world war is explained 
only in part by differences of national origin. It is by no 
means true that all Americans of British descent are pro- 
Ally; it is not even true that all Americans of German 
descent have been pro-German. Further, as we all know, a 
large part of the American people has been neutral in 
thought as well as in speech—an attitude that is irrecon- 
cilable (except in case of Swiss, Dutch or Scandinavian 
origin) with any strong attachment to the ancestral home. 

It is a pity, but it is true, that international antipathies 
are far more easily developed and are immeasurably 
stronger than international sympathies. If the attitude of 
Americans toward the belligerent groups in Europe be 
closely examined, it will be found to be controlled more by 
antipathy to some of the leading nations than by sympathy 
with any of them. With France alone, among the chief com- 
batants, do Americans generally seem to be in positive 
sympathy. As regards the other great Powers, distrust and 
dislike are more general than confidence or attachment. Not 
only is pro-Ally sentiment at bottom chiefly anti-Teutonic, 
but pro-German sentiment has been at bottom chiefly anti- 
Russian or anti-British. 

Of those Americans of British descent who have been 
labeled as pro-Germans, the majority really represent the 
survival of anti-British traditions. There are the traditions 
of our War of Independence and of the War of 1812. There 
is the memory of the unfriendly attitude of the English gov- 
erning classes in the War of Secession. The impression that 
Great Britain is a Power constantly and unscrupulously 
striving for world dominion was strengthened by the Boer 
War. The change in feeling that came during our war with 
Spain—a change that was largely due to the fact that in that 
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war the English were our only friends—is too recent to have 
struck deep root. Among Americans of Irish descent anti- 
British feeling is incomparably stronger. They are apt to 
view all Kuropean and many American questions solely 
from the Irish angle. To them England is still,.as always, 
the enemy of freedom and the oppressor of weak peoples. 
The Irish-Americans have been pro-German only because 
their enemy’s enemy was necessarily their friend. 

Among Americans of German birth or ancestry attach- 
ment to the Imperial Germany of today has been far less 
strong than prejudice against Great Britain and fear of 
Russia. It was especially the latter feeling that led many 
Americans of German blood and a few Americans of Ger- 
man education to accept what they had always detested and 
to support what they had always opposed, German mon- 
archy and German militarism. They convinced themselves 
that these agencies were necessary to protect the great, 
industrious, thoughtful, and kindly Germany that they loved 
from the menace of pan-Slavism. They believed that Great 
Britain was determined to arrest German commercial expan- 
sion, but it was the Slav deluge that seemed to them to 
threaten Germany’s existence. It was this same fear, sedu- 
lously cultivated for years by the German Imperial Govern- 
ment, that secured for that Government the support of the 
majority of the German Social Democrats. 

American neutrality or indifference has been largely 
ascribable to similar and even more sweeping prejudices. 
To many Americans all four empires—the German, the Aus- 
trian, the Russian, and the British—have looked very much 
alike. They were all regarded as predatory organisms. Hach 
of them was supposed to invoke principles only to cover its 
lust for power; in reality the war was nothing but a struggle 
for world dominion. In such struggles America was deemed 
to have no interest. The ultimate victors, should there be de- 
cisive victory, might menace our peace and independence, and 
it was in our interest that all the four empires-should bleed 
themselves white and that the great war game should end in a 
draw. Few neutral Americans have been cynical enough to 
say this openly; there are probably not very many who have 
been willing to say it to themselves; but it is to be feared 
that this has been the underlying conviction that has kept 
thousands of Americans neutral. Therehave been, however, 
as I firmly believe, other and many more American neutrals 
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who have ‘been moved by no such selfish considerations— 
Americans who are sincere lovers of peace, and who have 
been neutral because they believed that the chief combatants 
were impelled to war by equally selfish ambitions and were 


therefore equally blood-guilty. 


Anti-British sentiment in this country has smouldered— 
and occasionally flamed—ever since the British colonists 
began to strive for independence. Distrust of Austria and 
of Russia and sympathy with the peoples whom the Haps- 
burgs and the Romanoffs have oppressed are no new feel- 
ings. Anti-German sentiment, however, is almost wholly a 
product of this world war. The evidence that for half a 
century Germany had been organizing its military power 
with unexampled concentration of effort and persistency of 
purpose, and that it deliberately attacked its neighbors at 
the moment when they seemed hopelessly weakened by inter- 
nal dissensions; the fact that it overran the little neutral 
state of Belgium in contempt of law and in violation of its 
own plighted national faith—all this did much to arouse the 
American conscience, with its love of peace and its sense 
of justice, and to align American sentiment on the side of 
the states wantonly attacked. Many who would otherwise 
have been indifferent became pro-Ally. Many whose anti- 
British or anti-Russian prejudices might easily have led 
them to support the German cause became neutral. In the 
course of the war American antagonism to Germany was 
increased by the manner in which the German military 
authorities treated the Belgians and the inhabitants of other 
conquered districts; by the disregard which they exhibited 
for the laws and customs of civilized warfare, and in 
particular by the slaughter of non-combatants and even of 
neutrals by airships and by submarines. 

It is, nevertheless, true that, until our controversy with 
Germany began to overshadow other issues, the conduct of 
the German Government had less effect upon American 
public opinion than might have been expected. The charge 
that Germany was responsible alike for the outbreak of the 
war and for the ruthlessness with which it has been waged 
was met, at least superficially, by German denials and 
counter-charges. Relatively few Americans had the time or 
the patience to examine the evidence adduced upon both 
sides. Most Americans accepted the conclusions of the few 
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who had, or who said that they had, prosecuted such an 
investigation. And since opposing verdicts were presented 
to them, many Americans accepted that which tended to sup- 
port their antecedent bias. Many more decided that neither 
side could be altogether right or altogether wrong and were 
confirmed in their attitude of indifference. 

As regards injuries inflicted on neutrals, it is held with 
truth that both belligerent groups have acted illegally. 
Almost all Americans agree with the President that the 
sacrifice of neutral lives cannot be put on the same plane 
with money losses, but this seems to be regarded by many as 
a matter that concerns us only in so far as American lives 
were taken. German conspiracies on our soil, and German 
intrigues against us in Mexico, in other Latin-American 
States, and in Japan, clearly concern us alone. None of 
these American grievances against Germany necessarily 
affects the American view of the greater conflict. 

In the main, I believe, the attitude of those Americans 
who have been or have seemed pro-German and of those who 
have been really neutral or indifferent has been determined 
by their traditional notions regarding Great Britain and 
Russia. Opposition to alliance with these Powers springs 
largely from the same traditions. Like most traditions, 
these are based on history, but not on recent history. Hach 
of these empires has undergone and is undergoing profound 
changes in its spirit and tendencies, and the results that will 
follow the triumph of the Allies will be determined not by 
their past, but by their present tendencies. 


During the past hundred years Great Britain has made 
no attempt to weld its scattered possessions into a central- 
ized world empire. Its policy has been federation, based on 
decentralization. In the last half-century in particular it 
has granted so large a measure of home rule to Canadians, 
New Zealanders and Australians as to make them prac- 
tically independent, and it has encouraged the union of these 
peoples into great self-governing federations. Since the 
Boer War it has pursued the same policy in Africa. With 
equal courage and wisdom it has given to the conquered 
Dutch not only power to rule themselves, but also power to 
rule the British settlers in those regions in which the Dutch 
element is the stronger. In those parts of the empire in 
which the subject peoples do not seem capable of self-gov- 
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ernment—in India, for example, and in Egypt—Great Brit- 
ain has encouraged native participation in local and even 
in general administration; it has decreased the number of 
British and increased the number of native officials. 

We Americans pride ourselves on the manner in which 
we are ruling our insular dependencies. In fact, we are 
simply applying the principles which have controlled British 
colonial administration for half a century. 

For the protection of its colonies and its self-governing 
dominions, and in particular for the protection of the British 
Isles, Great Britain has developed the most powerful navy 
in the world, and to many Americans British ‘‘ navalism ”’ 
seems as objectionable, as great a menace to the world, as 
German militarism. This naval power, however, has been 
employed not for aggression, but for defense. Had British 
statesmen intended to use the British sea power to dominate 
Kurope they would not have given the Ionian Isles to Greece. 
Had they intended to throw about Germany an “‘ iron ring ”’ 
they would not have ceded Heligoland, the key to the Kiel 
Canal, in exchange for African territory. 

The instinctive Prussian view of Great Britain’s pacific 
policy was voiced by Bismarck when, in allusion to the ces- 
sion of the Ionian Isles, he said: ‘‘ A Power that ceases to 
take and begins to give away can be counted out of Euro- 
pean politics.’? To his successors the generous treatment 
accorded to the Boers was equally unintelligible. It was 
ascribed to fear; and German statesmen were more assured 
than ever that in the event of a war with Great Britain they 
could count on a Boer rebellion. 

Americans, of all people, have the least reason to 
denounce British navalism. It was largely in consequence 
of British suggestions that President Monroe formulated, 
and it is the British sea power that has enabled us to main- 
tain, the policy of ‘‘ America for Americans.’’ 

Closely connected with the newer British imperial and 
foreign policy is the recent movement of England toward 
democracy. Forty years ago a wise Frenchman said: 
‘¢ England is in reality a republic with an hereditary Presi- 
dent.’’ Since that time the English republic has steadily 
grown less aristocratic and more democratic. It is this 
change that has inspired and directed the newer British 
imperial and foreign policy. It was the new English democ- 
racy, joining hands with the older Scotch and Welsh democ- 
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racies, that, just before the outbreak of this war, carried an 
Irish Home Rule bill through the House of Commons and 
broke the power of the House of Lords. 

In the stress and peril of this world war English democ- 
racy has gained more ground than it could have gained in a 
generation of peace: In 1913 Lloyd George was as cordially 
hated by the English governing classes as was Abraham 
Lincoln, at the outbreak of the War of the Rebellion, by the 
Southern slaveholders and their Northern supporters. To- 
day Lloyd George leads a united nation. If the Allies win 
this war England will be committed to democracy. If they 
fail English democracy will be discredited and its triumph 
will be deferred. 


Until the recent revolution in Russia most Americans 
regarded that country as given over to despotism. Even 
those who realized that England was becoming as demo- 
cratic as the United States found themselves unable to 
believe that the triumph of a coalition that included Russia 
could make for popular government. Few Americans 
realized how strong was the demand among the Russian 
people for a more representative political system. Few were 
aware how large a measure of local self-government the 
people had already obtained; few appreciated that the estab- 
lishment of an imperial parliament, a dozen years ago, 
marked a long step toward constitutional government. 
These reforms, it is true, were followed by reaction, and in 
1914 Russia was still essentially autocratic and bureaucratic. 
It was undoubtedly the old governing class that carried the 
country into this war. In Russia, as in Germany, the mili- 
tary authorities had the decisive word. To them it was 
simply a question of Russian or Teutonic control of the 
Balkan Peninsula and of Constantinople. Sympathy with 
their Slav brethren in Serbia was rather a popular catch- 
word than a motive. Among the Russian people, however, 
this sympathy was real and controlling, and the war begun 
by the governing class was carried on by the people. The 
mobilization of Russia’s industrial resources and the trans- 
portation of munitions and of food, as well as the care of the 
wounded and other charitable activities, were largely taken 
out of the hands of the inefficient bureaucracy and were con- 
ducted by extra-legal, popular agencies. A body of parlia- 
mentary representatives, including men of all shades of 
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political opinion, made itself the central agency. It worked 
in connection with the elected county and city councils and 
with volunteer committees. The development of this extra- 
legal organization of the Russian people—a development 
which gives the lie to the German assertion that the Slavs 
are incapable of collective action—and the efficiency with 
which it worked alarmed the governing class. In this class 
there was no real hostility to Germany; it was largely com- 
posed of men of German descent, and its ideals of govern- 
ment were practically identical with those of the Prussian 
military aristocracy. It was among these hyphenated Rus- 
sians that there was talk of a separate peace. Among the 
Russian people there was an increasing feeling that 
Prussia stood for all they most detested; that the German 
culture was inimical to Slav ideals, and that the expul- 
sion from Russia of the German armies and of German 
influences was necessary for the free development of the 
Slav genius. In France and in England they found a civili- 
zation that appealed to them, and it was to France and to 
England, and apparently also to the United States, that 
they looked for guidance in the development of Russian in- 
stitutions. 

In Russia, far more than in any other country, popular 
government is on trial. It is subjected to the ordeal of 
battle; its maintenance depends on the victory of the 
Allies. 

Greater freedom in Russia will make for European peace. 
The Russian people, as its traits are revealed in its won- 
derful literature, is a kindly folk. Among the Russians the 
instinct of fraternity seems stronger than among any other 
Huropeans, and this instinct reaches beyond the Russian and 
even beyond the Slav world; it is a feeling of human brother- 
hood. It seems to include even the Germans. 

A victory of the Central Empires would mean, on the 
contrary, the perpetuation of militarism both in these em- 
pires and in Russia. In the Teutonic empires, because, as 
Bismarck said, no war against Russia can be final. Russia 
may be defeated, but it cannot be crushed. And a defeated 
Russia must remain militaristic in order to be better pre- 
pared for the next war. 


To find the practical issues involved in the European con- 
flict, to see what will be the results of the victory of this or 
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of that belligerent group, we must consider also the present 
spirit and tendencies of the Teutonic Empires. 

Of Austria-Hungary little need be said. It has become 
in the last half century a ‘‘ Dual Empire,’’ in which the Hun- 
garians have been placed on a footing of equality with the 
Germans, while the people of other nationalities, more 
numerous than the Germans and Hungarians together, 
are practically subject to German-Hungarian control. In 
German-Austria and in Hungary alike the dominant in- 
fluence is aristocratic, and the heterogeneous empire is still 
held together by a common ruler and an imperial army. 

In Germany since 1850 there has been a political develop- 
ment directly opposed to that which has taken place in the 
majority of European countries. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century the German people were overwhelmingly 
liberal in their political sentiments. They desired liberty as 
well as union, and they expected to gain unity through liberty. 
The revolution of 1848 gave them an opportunity to carry 
out this programme. This opportunity was frittered away. 
Between the years 1864 and 1871 Bismarck unified Ger- 
many, in spite of the energetic opposition of the Prussian 
Diet, and gave to the German people the form at least of 
representative government. This he accomplished through 


the Prussian monarchy and the Prussian army. The result. 


of this double experience—the failure of 1848, the triumph 
of 1871—was to establish a belief that parliamentary insti- 
tutions are of little value and to enhance the prestige of the 
monarchy and of the army. A very large portion of the old 
Liberal party abandoned its traditions; and in the genera- 
tion that grew up during and after the German victories, 
there were practically no true Liberals, except the Social 
Democrats. If in this war the German Imperial Govern- 
ment had achieved the rapid and complete success it con- 
fidently anticipated, Germany would have been committed 
for generations to the maintenance of monarchic power. 
There would certainly have been no further concessions to 
democracy. Today, when it has become clear that Ger- 
many cannot win this war, it is already evident that very 
considerable concessions will be made to the German peo- 
ple. Official assurances have already been given that, in 
recognition of the devotion which all classes of Germans 
have displayed, it will be necessary to accord greater power 
to the representatives of the German people. Should the 
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Central Empires be decisively defeated, the future of Ger- 
man democracy seems assured. 

Since the outbreak of the war, recent German writings, 
works on history and philosophy as well as those voicing the 
aspirations of the pan-Germanists and the militarists, have 
been searched to show that the Germans are not as other peo- 
ple; that in their feelings and thoughts there is something ab- 
normal. Through much of this literature there runs a con- 
viction that the Germans are a chosen people, ‘‘ the salt of 
the earth,’’ as the German Emperor puts it; that they have 
developed a higher type of social organization than any other 
people, and that they have been intrusted, by Divine Provi- 
dence or by the ‘‘ Spirit of History,’’ with the mission of 
extending this benefit to the world. By many German 
writers it is said or implied that this mission is to be ful- 
filled through war; and not a few praise war as good in it- 
self, or at least as a necessary ‘‘ medicine ’’ for nations cor- 
rupted by peace and prosperity. It has been worth while 
to study these writings, because they reveal notions and 
aims that have become temporarily dominant. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that these ideas and aspirations 
are shared by the entire German people or even by a 
majority. Treitschke and Bernhardi mirror the soul of the 
Prussian governing classes, but not the soul of the German 
people. 

It is a further mistake to assume that in the develop- 
ment and temporary domination of these ideas there is any- 
thing unprecedented. In the wars of 1866 and of 1870 Prus- 
sia was too easily successful. Such an experience is 
not good fer any people. Power rapidly gained, like wealth 
quickly won, develops many of the least desirable traits of 
human nature. Power begets lust for more power. It was 
this lust for power that carried the armies of Alexander into 
Asia and the Roman ships and legions over the whole 
Mediterranean basin. It was this lust for power that made 
Austria and Spain under the Hapsburgs and France under 
Louis XIV and the Napoleons, menaces to Europe. In every 
such case national ambition has sought to cover its naked- 
ness with the drapery of a mission. It was the mission of 
the Greeks to carry into Asia a finer civilization, as it was 
the mission of the France of Louis XTV to render a like serv- 
ice to central Europe. It was the mission of Rome to con- 
fer upon all peoples the boon of just and equal laws. The 
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empire of the Hapsburgs was charged with the duty of 
defending and diffusing orthodox religion. The armies of 
the first French Republic crossed the Rhine to free their 
neighbors from princely tyranny ; those of Napoleon I over- 
ran Kurope to abolish feudalism and to establish legal equal- 
ity; those of Napoleon III went into Italy to complete this 
work and to establish the principle of nationality. 

When victory has corrupted the soul of a nation, defeat is 
salutary. In such cases it may be conceded that war is a 
necessary medicine. Today, as was the case a century ago, 
when the allied Russians, Germans, and English overthrew 
Napoleon I, the defeat of an empire may be the salvation 
of a people. 

It would be folly for the Allies, in case of victory, to do 
what some irresponsible speakers and writers are demand- 
ing—to deport the German Emperor and to exclude the 
Hohenzollerns from power. Such a punishment would re- 
establish the Emperor’s shaken popularity. It would make 
him a German martyr. It might even foster a Hohenzollern 
cult, just as the relegation of Napoleon I to St. Helena 
helped to create a Napoleonic cult and opened the way for 
Napoleon III. A beaten people should be left to settle its 
accounts with its rulers in its own time and in its own way. 


After this war, as in 1815, the map of Europe will be 
redrawn. What will be the probable changes? 

We need not inquire what would have happened if the 
Central Empires had achieved the overwhelming victory 
they anticipated in 1914. We need consider only their latest 
and most moderate demands. Germany is to maintain its 
rule over Alsace-Lorraine, annexed in 1871; over the Danish 
people of North Schleswig, conquered in 1864, and over the 
Poles brought under Prussian authority in the eighteenth 
century. Austria and Hungary are to keep the millions of 
Slav, Roumanian and Italian subjects whom they severally 
rule. Belgium, Serbia and Montenegro are to be ‘ re- 
established,’’ but under such ‘‘ safeguards’ as to make 
them vassal States. Another vassal State is to be established 
in Russian Poland. This programme is in accord neither 
with the principle of nationality nor with the older principle 
that Governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 

What changes will result from a triumph of the Allies? 
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No intelligent statesman in England or in France contem- 
plates the dismemberment of the German Empire. There 
will be no serious attempt to take from Germany any ter- 
ritory that is really German, nor to dissolve the existing 
federal union of the German States. As well might a vic- 
torious coalition of European, American and Asiatic Powers 
—such a coalition as was suggested by the German Foreign 
Office in January, 1917—attempt to dissolve our federal 
union. In Germany, as in the United States, there has been 
and is jealousy and friction between sections, but at bottom 
the people of the German Empire is as solidly German as 
ours is American. 

If the Allies are victorious Germany will not recover its 
colonies. This will be no great loss financially, for they have 
not hitherto proved a profitable investment. Politically also 
the German colonial experiment has been a failure. Germany 
has not known how to govern colonies, any more than it has 
known how to govern its French, Danish, and Polish subjects 
in Europe. German administration keeps a country orderly 
and clean, but it increasingly irritates and estranges the 
people who live in the country. Germans have never devel- 
oped the instinctive wisdom shown by the Romans in the 
ancient world and by the English in the modern world; they 
have not understood that in the government of alien peoples 
there should be as little interference as possible with indige- 
nous habits and ways of living. Germany has carried into 
its colonies, as it has maintained at home, the minute paternal 
supervision, the benevolent despotism, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Not only has this system estranged its alien subjects; 
it has also discouraged the settlement of its colonies by Ger- 
mans. In anew country trade and industry need a degree of 
freedom which they have not enjoyed in any German colony. 

French colonial administration is also over-bureaucratic, 
but irritation is lessened by tact. In British colonial admin- 
istration antagonism is avoided by non-interference in non- 
essentials but is often aroused by tactlessness. German 
colonial administration has exaggerated the defects of both 
systems: it is more meddlesome than the French and more 
tactless than the British. 

In the coming reorganization of Europe the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire is exposed to more serious peril than is the 
German Empire. In the event of the triumph of the Allies not 
only Italy, but also the independent Poland which Russia 
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promises to organize and the Balkan States which the Allies 
are pledged to re-establish will claim kindred peoples now 
under German or Hungarian rule. That the composite Em- 
pire will lose some of its border provinces seems inevitable; 
that it will be broken up seems highly improbable. Europe 
would not know what to do with the fragments. Any at- 
tempt to re-organize Southeastern Kurope in strict accord 
with the principle of nationality would encounter insuper- 
able difficulties. If the plan long ago seriously advocated 
by Austrian statesmen—the plan of so re-organizing the 
empire as to give to its Bohemian and other Slav elements 
the same degree of self-government and the same voice in 
federal affairs that are now enjoyed by the German and the 
Hungarian elements—if this plan could be carried out, it 
would go far to satisfy the Austrian Slavs, and it would be 
a long step toward government resting on the consent of 
the governed. That people of different tongues and of dif- 
ferent faiths can dwell peaceably together in a federal union 
is established by the experience of Switzerland. 

No political principles recognized by Americans call for 
the maintenance of Turkish rule in Europe. The Turkish 
Empire still represents the rule of a conquering race over 
subject populations. The attempt to re-organize this empire 
on modern lines, to establish representative government, has 
utterly failed. It is possible for the Turk to recognize other 
Mohammedans as his equals; it seems impossible for him to 
recognize the equal rights of infidels. In Europe, at least, 
Turkish-Mohammedan rule must disappear. 

The most serious problem is the disposal of Constan- 
tinople. As Moltke said, half a century ago, the partition of 
Turkey is like the division of a solitaire ring; the question 
is: who shall have the diamond? Control of Constantinople 
by Russia would arouse apprehension in the Balkans and 
jealousy throughout Europe. No outcome of the Russian 


revolution is more reassuring than the news that democratic 


Russia will be satisfied if Constantinople becomes an inter- 
national city. 

The victory of the Allies will hardly make it possible so 
to redraw the map of Europe as to redress at once all ancient 
wrongs. If, however, the little States of Belgium, Serbia 
and Montenegro receive again their independence; if the 
French and Danish subjects of the German Empire are 
restored to France and to Denmark, and the Italian and 
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Roumanian subjects of Austria and of Hungary are trans- 
ferred to Italy and to Roumania; if an independent Poland be 
established which, unlike the Poland ‘‘ made in Germany,”’ 
will include not only the Russian Poles, but some of their 
compatriots now ruled by the Teutonic Powers; if the new 
democratic Russia, which has already restored the self-gov- 
ernment of Finland, carries out the programme it has an- 
nounced, granting a fair measure of autonomy to all the 
peoples who have been brought under Russian rule and trans- 
forming the centralized Russian Empire into a ‘‘ Russian 
United States ’’; if the Slavs of southeastern Europe are 
permitted to join their kinsmen who have established inde- 
pendent States, or are at least granted self-government and 
equal rights in a reorganized Austrian-Hungarian-Slav 
Empire; if some of the Greeks now under alien rule are per- 
mitted to cast in their lot with Greece—with the democratic 
Greece of Venizelos—there will emerge from the carnage 
and waste of this worst of wars a better Europe than that 
of 1815 or of 1914. 


We may well be glad that the great European States 
with which our common hostility to the German Imperial 
Government forces us to make common cause are committed 
to the political principles which we regard as funda- 
mental. We may well be glad that a common victory over 
the common enemy will not only secure our national 
rights, but will redress many ancient wrongs, and will make 
a better Europe than we have yet known—better for the 
people of Europe to live in; better for us, in a world that 
is growing very narrow, to live with. If our people can 
free themselves from prejudices that have become baseless 
and antipathies that today are senseless; if they can be 
brought to see things as they are, not as they once were; they 
will recognize that the democracies of the world have today 
a cause that is really common. They will not then hesitate to 
bear their share of the common burden, nor will they dream 
of betraying the common cause by a separate and selfish 
peace. Mungoz Smitz, 


THE BREAK AND SOME ENGLISH 
GUESSES 


BY NORMAN ANGELL 





Tue news of America’s rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Germany had just come to hand, and the six people at 
this particular English dinner table were doing some guess- 
ing as to ‘‘ what it would ultimately mean.’’ The guesses 
were enormously divergent, and, as indicating first impres- 
sions among Englishmen of various sorts, may have their 
significance. The most ‘‘ representative ’? perhaps was the 
host—a ‘‘ practical,’’ successful English banker. The guests 
included an old Whig, who had been a close associate of 
Gladstone’s in his later days; next him was a young front 
bench Radical, a keen supporter of Lloyd George—able, 
jaunty, cocksure; then a prominent Labor parliamentarian 
whom the war and industrial conscription had pushed from 
‘¢ moderate pacifism ’’ to something resembling non-resist- 
ance, as it had pushed so many of his colleagues in the oppo- 
site direction toward Protectionist Imperialism. The fourth 
was a permanent Government official—revealing that ab- 
strusest form of prejudice which consists in the unshakable 
conviction that one is completely free of all prejudice; the 
fifth an Englishman who had spent sufficient years in 
America to think of himself at times as American. 

The last-named had been asked what he thought would 
be the course of events in America; would her entrance make 
for an internationalist ‘‘ League of Nations ’’ peace or an 
imposed Balance of Power one? 

‘‘ Only astrology can really say. But I'll hazard my 
guess. America’s entrance brings a League of Nations 
nearer. Internationalists, in my view, should rejoice. 
Firstly, because nothing short of actual participation in the 
war will sufficiently interest Americans in foreign affairs 
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to give any impetus in public opinion to the maintenance of 
foreign alliances, and after all a League of Peace is a for- 
eign alliance; secondly, it will reconcile the Lodge-Roosevelt 
type of opposition to the President’s foreign policy; thirdly, 
it will kill the undercurrent of anti-Americanism in England 
and France and convince both that the League to Enforce 
Peace talk is not American bombast, but that America can 
be depended upon to ‘‘ play up’’; fourthly, it will give 
America a place at the settlement, and, lastly, because the 
war will serve no American end unless something resembling 
a League of Nations, some better international organization, 
emerges. If that is not created America will stand at the 
close of the war just where she stood at the beginning. 
What ‘‘ guarantees ’’ for future observance of international 
law at sea—the thing for which she will be fighting—can she 
secure unless her intervention results in more solid interna- 
tional organization in the future? 

The young Radical broke in: ‘‘ Oh! but she will have 
shown the belligerents of a future war that the side which 
gets to sinking merchant ships and drowning passengers will 
have to reckon with the power of Uncle Sam.’’ 

‘¢ Well, naval war is changing, and if the submarine 
really does replace the surface battleship you will in the 
next war have both sides engaged in the unlimited sinking of 
merchant ships. And part of the sinking is done by mines. 
Must America in the future be ready to fight all the belliger- 
ents? Anyhow, if one navy is going to have the restraining 
effect you claim, how comes it that the very thing which has 
brought her into the war is a frightfulness the growth of 
which the armies and navies of half a dozen nations during 
two and a half years of war have not been able to check? No, 
failure to establish a League of Nations will mean the failure 
of America’s policy—incidentally the failure of the 
President.’’ 

The banker-host interjects: ‘‘ The co-operation of Eng- 
land and America will be the real League of Peace in the 
future. Between us we can settle this sea matter somehow. 
The big thing, the thing that matters, is that this nightmare 
of Anglo-American estrangement is now lifted. To my mind 
that estrangement was the real disaster of the war. I have 
not known for fifty years such anti-Americanism as the last 
twelve months have shown in England. Nothing could com- 
pensate for a split in the English-speaking races. The 
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future will never be without hope so long as their unity is 
maintained. Only one thing now is necessary to make that 
certain: immediate Home Rule for Ireland. That, I believe 
is the price of a permanent Anglo-Saxon alliance which will 
make our future secure.’’ 

The Labor M. P.: ‘‘ Yes, it would be very secure if 
instead of a League of Peace we get an Anglo-American 
Alliance that has to confront a combination of Germany, 
Russia and Japan! Just imagine Russia and Japan added 
to the Central Powers in this present war. Would the addi- 
tion of anything America could do even the balance? And 
I don’t quite relish an Anglo-Saxondom organized under a 
George-cum-Roosevelt dictatorship—that kind of thing 
made permanent, which it would be, if we had to face the 
world. My fear is that the real meaning of America’s com- 
ing in is that the President’s policy has failed. It was not 
his fault perhaps, and he has done miracles compared to 
what other chiefs of state have done. But the madness has 
been too much for him. The one hope of making your 
League of Nations a reality was to persuade the German 
people as a whole that the League offered a means of security 
and fair treatment less burdensome than the militarism 
which they certainly don’t love, but which they have come to 
believe necessary. So far, with our Paris Conference and 
our talk of the destruction, not of Kuropean, but of German, 
militarism, we have managed to persuade the Germans that 
if they are beaten they will be at the mercy of the first great 
Power that cares to pick a quarrel with them. Wilson had 
struck the one possible note: Equal rights, equal security, a 
negotiated peace, no victory—yes, along that line there was 
some hope. But how long do you suppose the policy and 
temper of the speech to the Senate will last, now that 
America has entered the war? You know, of course, what 
will happen. An American regiment will be sent to France, 
accompanied by another regiment of newspaper correspond- 
ents. It will then become America’s war. An American 
ambulance will be fired upon, an American nurse killed, a 
hospital ship sunk—and if Wilson dares to breathe such a 
thing as ‘‘ peace without victory,’’ and without punishment, 
he will be impeached. He will probably be impeached anyhow. 
What country has managed to get through this war without 
a change of Government, without the existing Government 
having been accused of coddling the enemy, of being pro- 
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German, without the hysteria of a ‘‘ ginger ’’ party? Neither 
Haldane, nor Grey, nor Asquith had one-twentieth of the 
‘ pro-Germanism ’ to their account that Wilson has to his. 
Are the Americans less Chauvinist, less emotional than 
Huropeans? You talk of Wilson’s ‘ programme,’ Wilson’s 
policy. There will only be one programme and one policy pos- 
sible as soon as the first American soldier sets foot on 
European soil; ‘ Victory.’ Bottomley and Maxee will be 
milk and water to what we shall see America producing. 
We shall have a ‘ settlement’ so monstrous that Germany 
will offer any price to Russia and Japan for their future 
help to even things up. And as soon as this war is over we 
shall have the Japanese menace. Universal conscription, 
military and industrial; no man or woman free to choose his 
life or calling, but reconciled to his servitude by the intense 
patriotism of national hates that will be a flaming religion— 
a world in which hate, fear, coercion and compulsion will be 
the predominant elements, every life in every corner of the 
globe lived to one end—to kill. Well, Roosevelt and 
Strachey and that lot should be pleased.’* 

To most of which the Americanized Englishman objects. 
America will keep her head better than the European 
nations in this war because she is not so menaced; fear is the 
mother of panic in policy. Wilson has an anchor to wind- 
ward in the shape of a limitation of liability. While he will 
not stress that at the outset, at the appropriate moment he 
will make it clear that America’s objects in this war are her 
declared ones: common security, not conquest, either for her- 
self or others. 

‘¢ There,’’ said the Government Official, ‘‘ are some of 
the phrases with which the Americans drug themselves. 
Limitation of liability; security, not conquest. In interna- 
tional affairs such things have no meaning. The notion that 
America should come in with an internationalist programme 
which does not include essential points in the Allied pro- 
gramme might prove disastrous—the worst disaster that 
could happen. To back out just at the point where her de- 
mands were satisfied, even though those of her Allies were 
not, would be to betray them. For they would be placed in a 
false position for continuing the war and would have been 
beaten, not by the enemy, but by America. If we prolong 
this war so that Russia may occupy Constantinople, or Italy 
Dalmatia, we are not fighting in order that either may secure 
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territory, but that we may secure their help against a com- 
mon enemy. A nation that did less and talked about limiting 
its liability would not have a friend in the world. We cannot 
be the judges of other nations’ policy. So long as, say, 
Russia’s policy is not inimical to ours—and to have a power- 
ful state cutting the Berlin-Bagdad corridor is, of course, 
entirely in keeping with the necessities of the case from our 
point of view—and Russia regards it as essential, we pay 
the price for her help. That sort of reciprocal service is the 
only real basis of international arrangement, and America 
will have to come in on that basis—unless she wants to be 
left to fend for herself in world policy. Large, vague, gen- 
eral principles won’t do. Foreign policy is a matter of spe- 
cific cases, not of general principles. Every nation has some 
particular thing that it wants more than it wants a doubtful 
arrangement for security, in which it does not believe, any- 
how. No nation has illustrated this more than America her- 
self. Americans seem to look upon themselves as the un- 
paralleled champions of arbitration. Yet—after oceans of 
highfalutin about their love of arbitration—they rejected 
the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty and signed the first Hague 
Convention with a maiming reservation, and then proceeded 
to reject two further arbitration treaties and very nearly 
rejected arbitration over the Panama Canal by allowing a 
treaty to lapse for fear it might be applied in a case which 
they evidently regarded as a bad one for them. So they are 
hardly in a position to blame other people who want certain 
things more than they want Leagues to Enforce Peace. For 
the most part these wants—Alsace, Dalmatia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Constantinople—are mutually exclusive, and a League of 
Peace which crystallized a Europe leaving them in any con- 
siderable part unsatisfied would be a farce. It is an 
American vice to divorce ideas from practice. A pioneer 
political conception is not a policy. These territorial ques- 
tions toward which Americans show such large disinterest- 
edness are of the very essence of the problem. They may 
seem small in Kalamazoo or Detroit, but in Rome, Vienna, 
Paris, and Petrograd they remain obstinate facts which can- 
not be swept aside—and as to the ‘ League of Peace,’ well, 
the truth is, Wilson would never have been able to deliver 
the goods. It was not the kind of thing you could rely on, 
and it is a mercy to have it out of the way.’’ 

The Labor M. P. threw up his hands with a gesture of 
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weariness. ‘‘ Has the failure of all your Congresses taught 
you nothing? You talk as though your diplomatic, expert, 
realpolitik, foreign office settlements had brilliantly suc- 
ceeded. But for the most part they have egregiously failed, 
for neglect of the very factors which you make a crime in 
Wilson to take into account. At Vienna a century since you 
took the old dynastic conceptions as fixed and unchanging 
things which constituted the only factors of international 


politics. Popular rights, the sentiment of nationality, and 


other ideas which were already fermenting and were bound 
to live and grow you brushed aside as uplifting notions hav- 
ing no relation to practical politics, But in a very few years 
those notions, only nascent at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, rendered the dynastic settlements quite 
impossible, just as these new notions about the economic 
freedom of movement for nations, the need for a common 
security, and so forth, will, if they are ignored, upset your 
territorial settlements based simply on the old ideas of abso- 
lute sovereignty and independence. Unless these pioneer 
ideas are recognized at the settlement, and shape it, the com- 
ing peace will be as unstable as the past ones. To keep those 
ideas well to the fore now is the best chance of avoiding the 
mistakes of last century at Vienna and Berlin. Can’t we 
yet admit that the old methods have failed and that unless 
the war is to end in dreadful and tragic futility we must 
somehow apply new? Why are international politics to be 
the only field in which new ideas are barred? For the pur- 
poses of war we have introduced internal measures so 
radical that old notions of private property, individual free- 
dom, and so on have gone into the melting pot, yet in turning 
the victory to account you are as frightened of a new idea 
as a savage. It is not true that Americans have confined 
themselves to vague generalities. The League to Enforce 
Peace is itself a proposal for an alliance as definite and 
objective as the Franco-Russian Alliance, or the Triple Alli. 
ance, or any of the other alliances concocted by your diplo- 
mats and which show remarkable instability. The proposal 
to create economic rights of way through ports or territory 
that may shut off a hinterland is not merely a ‘ pioneer con- 
ception,’ it is a policy as definite as your ‘ integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire ’ of the past or your bag and baggage of 
the present. Only it happens to be based not on the weight 
of a few sitting on the lid, but on removing the causes of 
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explosion by the satisfaction of the many. Your terror of 
anything to which your experience has not accustomed you 
reminds me of an illustration used by William James. A 
child taken from a burning house by its mother was hugely 
delighted at the spectacle; it was accustomed to fires in its 
own nursery. Here was a much bigger one; it found it 
delightful. But when the screech of the fire engine made 
itself heard it was frightened to death—it had never heard 
a noise like that before and, like all young animals, was 
afraid of unusual things. So it howled. Just as you howl. 
But people who have grown up don’t. Really it is time you 
people grew up. Still, you’ll get your American ‘ real- 
politik ’ now. Now that the Americans are in the war they 
will think of it in the old military terms of power and sitting 
on the lid.’’ 

The Lloyd George Radical: ‘‘ Oh, yes, the Americans will 
get excited enough. But what will they do? What can they 
do? Money, supplies, munitions? But we had all that 
before. It would not be good economy to send men until 
the submarine issue is settled and more ships are built. The 
truth is that America comes in too late. If she had taken 
these measures at the beginning the war might now be over. 
And, of course, if it should be necessary to call for a real 
sacrifice and keep a stiff upper lip for the last lap the Presi- 
dent will be a bad person to do it. He’s not a war Presi- 
dent, he———’’ 

The old Whig broke in: ‘‘ The fact is, M., you did not want 
Wilson in at the peace. George was to be the great peace- 
maker, and now Wilson threatens to steal his clothes, eh? 
Personally I hope Wilson will do it, but I shall be astonished 
if he does. From what one can gather of the past the Ameri- 
cans are so emotional that they can have only one emotion 
at atime. After Bryan, Roosevelt. And the trouble is that 
both are equally hopeless. This notion that the alternatives 
are as between peace and war is one of the fatal confusions 
of international politics. Merely keeping peace obviously 
won’t solve America’s problems—her right to use the sea 
free from menace, safety of non-combatants, and the rest. 
The mere fact of going to war just as obviously won’t, as our 
friend from America has pointed out. It is what you will 
secure in the way of settlement by going to war or remaining 
at peace, as the case may be, that counts. Yet neither Pac- 
ifist nor Militarist seems to worry about that. From the 
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moment that Wilson seems ready to make war Roosevelt is 
content. He shakes hands with the President meta- 
phorically. Does he know what America’s arms are to stand 
for in the future settlement of the chaos: what really will be 
demanded about mines, submarines, mails, neutral trade in 
the future? The Roosevelts do not know and do not care. 
What these people want is the gesture of war, just as what 
Bryan wants is the gesture of peace, and what our people 
want is the gesture of victory. Very, very few really care 
or understand about Constantinople or Dalmatia or the 
Tzecho-Slovaks, of whom the vast majority had never heard 
until the other day. We don’t really care about the freedom 
of Europe. What we care about very intensely is to beat 
the Germans. As to the peace and the future map of 
HKurope, when the Peace Congress has been sitting a fortnight 
we shall be utterly bored with it, and not one in ten thousand 
will dream of reading a word of the reports. Why should 
America be different? She will now want the Government 
to ‘ act.? That means, of course, visible action—guns going 
off, regiments marching to the station. The hard labor of 
men devising better policies, sounder rules for the future: 
that is not ‘ action ’ at all. You can’t take pictures of it for the 
daily papers. America’s part in the war will absorb about 
all the attention and interest that busy people can give to 
public affairs. They will quite forget about these interna- 
tional arrangements concerning the sea, the League of Peace 
—the things for which the country entered the war. In 
fact, I rather share the view that if Wilson so much as tries 
to remind them of the objects of the war he will be accused 
of pro-Germanism, and you will have their ‘ ginger ’ press 
demanding that the ‘ old gang’ be ‘ combed out.’ ”’ 

The Englishman from America: ‘‘ You are forgetting 
Wilson’s record.”’ 

‘¢ Tt may be. Shall we go upstairs? ”’ 


The present writer is the mere recorder. ‘‘Pour copie 


conforme,’’ as the French journalists say. 
Norman ANGELL. 
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IS THE HOHENZOLLERN DYNASTY 
DOOMED ? 


BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 





Tre German ultimatum of January 31st, with its affront 
to the United States, and its ill disguised attempt to humil- 
iate us by taking away our independence on the seas, was 
accepted at its true value by right-minded Americans. Not 
sufficient attention has been paid to it, however, as a symp- 
tom of the state of the German Empire, and especially of 
the anxiety of the German Kaiser. The resumption of sub- 
marine Frightfulness meant but one thing,—desperation. 

Persons on the inside who knew the straits Germany was 
in believed the act of desperation would not be committed 
before next May or June; that it was ordered for Feb- 
ruary first indicates that the German plight was keener 
than had been supposed. Not that the Germans were actually 
starving, but that they had reached the point where they 
felt hungry all the time, and were beginning to understand 
that, as there was no way to replenish their stores, the ap- 
proach of real starvation was inevitable and would be more 
and more rapid. For a people which ordinarily devours 
more and drinks more than any other, deprivation of food 
was a grievous ordeal. It must have occurred to the Kaiser 
and the General Staff that possibly hunger might open the 
eyes of this docile and abjectly subservient people and that 
the Almightiest must have asked himself, ‘‘ If they should 
awaken, what then?’’ Hunger would accept no excuses. 
Hunger might not be duped by lies. Other nations, plunged 
into ruin by arrogant and self-seeking monarehs, had, when 
their eyes were opened, taken the first opportunity of rid- 
ding themselves of those monarchs, either by killing them or 
by deposing them. England beheaded one Stuart, and drove 
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another into exile; France repudiated the first Napoleon 
after Waterloo, and the third Napoleon after Sedan; and 
Spain ousted Isabella the Second: although none of these 
sovereigns, not even the great Napoleon, had brought on 
their respective countries such disasters as Germany has 
already suffered under William the Second. 

Napoleon used to be regarded as unrivalled as a con- 
cocter of false despatches and lying bulletins; but he 
dwindles into insignificance before the fabrications of 
William the Second. The Kaiser began the War with a lie 
when he told the Berlin populace that the sword had been 
forced into his hand, the fact being that for twenty-five 
years he had made every preparation to draw the sword 
at a favorable moment and had frequently become so impa- 
tient to draw it that he rattled its scabbard ominously. He 
drew it on August 1, 1914, because he supposed that the 
enemies whom he expected to make his victims by a quick 
dash were unprepared. Even in those last days he might 
have prevented it by a single word to his vassal Austria; 
but he withheld that word, and when he found that Austria 
was opening ‘‘ conversations ’’ with Russia he sent the ulti- 
matum to Russia and the threat to France which assured 
war within twenty-four hours: and yet he pretended that 
the sword had been forced into his unwilling hand—and the 
German people believed him. 

The war once begun, he served his subjects with falsified 
news. For more than two months they were led to believe 
that he had overwhelmed the French and taken possession of 
Paris, and even to-day Germans are ignorant of their armies’ 
defeat at the Marne and of their retreat. So when the Ger- 
man troops, obedient to the system of Frightfulness, which 
had been elaborated in cold blood by the General Staff long 
before, perpetrated atrocities, hitherto unpractised in 
modern times by civilized men, the Kaiser saw to it that his 
Germans should believe that these atrocities were perpe- 
trated on German soldiers by the French and by the Bel- 
gians. And this transparent deceit, which an Iroquois 
Indian would have disdained, was resorted to when each new 
horror was let loose, and the German people was duly 
humbugged. 

As time went on the Kaiser’s scale of falsifying facts 
reached larger proportions. He told his Teutons and the 
World, for instance, that the United States had no right to 
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export munitions to the Allies: and yet for fifty years 
Prussia has sold munitions to any belligerents in time of 
war, and sold them impartially, and the Kaiser has pre- 
sumably enjoyed the extra dividends which this traffic 
brought to him, as a stockholder in the Krupp Works. His 
paid agents in the United States worked this dodge so 
persistently that they succeeded in having a bill introduced 
into Congress to put an embargo on the exportation of 
munitions. And yet no one doubts that if American muni- 
tions could have been or could now be landed in Germany the 
Kaiser would have bought as many of them as American 
dealers could supply. 

Next he declared that the British blockade was illegal, 
because a blockade to be legal must be effective; but in the 
same breath he protested against the cruelty of the British 
who by their blockade were starving the innocent noncom- 
batant women and children of Germany. Yet to-day he is 
justifying the renewal of the submarine Frightfulness on 
the ground that by it he can quickly starve England into 
submission and raise the British blockade which has reduced 
the Fatherland to hunger. ‘‘ Well,’’ we ask, ‘‘ how can the 
British blockade be both ineffective and so devilishly effec- 
tive at the same time?’’ But why expect even the consistency 
of a successful liar from clumsy perjurers who when one 
false statement fails contradict it by another equally false? 

Of all the German transactions with mendacity none has 
a more comic aspect than that by which they attempted a 
, few months ago to convince their people that the Allies were 

responsible for the continuation of the war. ‘‘ We have 
beaten them,’’ said the Kaiser and his echoes, ‘‘ and yet they 
insist upon going on fighting. They are a wicked people 
not to know when they are beaten. Let the blood of further 
contest be on their heads! In my desire for peace, in my 
abhorrence of the inhumanity of war, I graciously condescend 
to stop now and to grant terms which will leave them shorn 
of territory, devastated, impoverished and mightily 
bereaved, and will establish beyond cavil the fact that mili- 
tarism pays and that there is no punishment for a predatory 
War-Lord.’’? Such the substance of the Imperial declara- 
tion. 

Similarly comic “was the Kaiser’s pronouncement as to 
the Battle of Jutland when he assured the world that he had 
won the sublimest naval victory of all time, a victory by 
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which he became Lord High Admiral of the Atlantic (and 
probably of other oceans). Now a victory of that kind is 
easily verified. The victorious fleet not only holds the scene 
of the conflict, but it passes imperiously and unchallenged 
over every sea. But the German fleet that fought off Jutland 
not only did not stay on the scene, but it actually slunk away 
under cover of darkness to its well-protected base, from 
which it has taken care not to emerge since, its chief audacity 
being to send out occasionally in the night or in a fog a 
cruiser that can quickly run home when she sees an enemy. 
Such practises revolutionize our conception of a naval vic- 
tory. Nelson’s fleet did not slink away after Trafalgar, nor 
did Farragut after he crushed the enemy at Mobile Bay; and 
yet a victory so overpowering as to entitle the Kaiser to the 
supremacy of the ocean must at least have been as decisive 
as those of Farragut and of Nelson. 

The Kaiser now protests to his Hunnish hearers that the 
responsibility for war between Germany and the United 
States must fall on us. Germany, he says, has never wished 
for war with America. ‘‘ Why should she? ’’ we ask: ‘‘ For 
ever since 1914 she has committed with impunity whatever 
warlike, or atrocious acts she chose. Her agents conspired 
at violence here, to terrorize our people. They blew up 
factories, mines and steamships; they connived at assassina- 
tion; they organized sedition; on the high seas she destroyed 
our ships and our citizens without even an apology: and 
latterly, her submarines have sunk all ships without warning. 
Her crimes against humanity make respectable the deeds of 
pirates who sailed under the black flag.’’ 

And when at last the United States takes steps to dis- 
pose of the German monster, Germany whines that she ought 
not to be treated in this fashion. A gunman, who shot up a 
town at pleasure, and insisted that nobody must stop him, 
could not act more contemptibly, if, when the police sur- 
rounded him, he whimpered that it wasn’t fair. But the 
Prussian whimper has always been the counterpart of the 
Prussian truculence. 

It was doubtless as pleasant for the Kaiser to beguile his 
subjects ‘with such tales, as it is for the victim of paresis to 
insist that he is sovereign of the world: but as the Arab 
proverb says, ‘‘ Falsehoods like chicketis come home to 
roost.’? And even in Germany, if we may judge by the signs 
which reach us in spite of the most rigorous censorship, will- 
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ingness to swallow the Kaiser’s assertions is no longer uni- 
versal. German soldiers who have come back from the front 
have told their people that the army never entered Paris; 
and a few civilians, at least, must know that the German fleet 
instead of sailing triumphantly over the Atlantic, has hud- 
dled prudently under cover at its base. The facts in regard 
to the rest of William’s falsifications have also trickled 
through the dense barrier officially raised against the passage 
of perilous truth and through the predisposition to accept the 
Kaiser’s utterances as a revelation from Heaven. 

How far this has gone we cannot say, but the fact that 
the truth has penetrated any German minds—as recent utter- 
ances in the Reichstag indicate—is of great significance; for 
it must inevitably spread, and unless the entire German 
nation is as barbarous as the acts and creed of the Prussian 
militarists who have misled it, there will be, when the truth 
is generally understood, a mighty revulsion against the mis- 
leaders, the Kaiser first of all. That he has already had an 
inkling of this possibilty appears from the frequency with 
which he has disavowed his responsibility. ‘‘ I did not will 
war,’’ he has proclaimed; but if the war were really the 
stupendous victory which he has also proclaimed it to 
be, is it not strange that he evades taking credit for it? Such 
modesty in him would be unlooked for; assuredly, it is 
suspicious. 

The political revolution in Russia, has given the Kaiser 
and his Ring terrible anxiety: for although the Slavs at 
Petrograd who carried that revolution through are, politi- 
cally, far in advance of the Germans, there is still the possi- 
bility, at least, that some Germans may try to imitate them, 
and so start an avalanche which may bury the Autocrat and 
his satellites. The deification of the Czar did not save him: 
what if the ‘‘ Me and Gott ’’ superstition should fail to save 
the Kaiser? 

From now on the gnawing at the stomachs of sixty-five 
million Germans—a gnawing that will grow day by day more 
mordant as the means to appease it lessens—will force the 
sixty-five million German minds, dependent on those hungry 
stomachs, to inquire: ‘‘ What have we been fighting for? 
Why should we go on fighting? ’’? The seductive dream of 
world-empire, which they had been taught to cherish, dur- 
ing the twenty years before 1914, was dashed at the Battle 
of the Marne. The dream which they substituted for it of 
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an empire extending from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, 
seems likewise unattainable. ‘‘ Why, then, should we go on 
fighting? All these projects were undertaken to gratify the 
ambition of the Kaiser, who imagined himself greater than 
Napoleon, and of the Junkers and militarist oligarchy, who 
having throttled Prussia, have Prussianized Germany. The 
Kaiser and his henchmen deceived us by assuring us that the 
immense costs of this war would not fall upon us but upon the 
vanquished enemy, from whom crushing indemnities would 
be wrung; but we see now that there will be no indemnities 
except those that we may be compelled to pay. The deceivers, 
these betrayers of Germany, have sacrificed her good name. 
Only a generation ago, before we were inoculated with the 
Prussian virus, which like a serpent’s sting maddens its 
victim, we were honored throughout the world: where is our 
honor now? Our word is despised: we tear up treaties and 
forswear our pledges; by our system of Frightfulness we 
have reverted to the level of Huns and have earned the loath- 
ing and abhorrence of the civilized world forever. What 
gain in territory could compensate for this loss of honor or 
could redeem us from this reversion to the standards of the 
brute? ”? ; 

Such poignant questions we can believe that the intrepid 
Liebknecht, and those who think like him, are already asking 
themselves, and the number of such questioners must surely 
increase. We can easily imagine that the princes and the 
people of the non-Prussian German states also will begin to 
search their hearts. The King of Bavaria, for instance, may 
wake up to perceive that he has been wasting his Bavarian 
treasure and his Bavarian troops in a war for the glory of 
Prussia and of the House of Hohenzollern. Possibly some 
Bavarian will recall that complimentary Prussian saying— 
‘‘A Bavarian is the missing link between monkeys and 
Austrians.’? Even if the war had resulted in the winning 
of world-power, it would be Prussia and the King of Prussia 
who profited by it; and in proportion as the King of Prussia, 
under his alias of the German Emperor, became magnified, 
the King of Bavaria would be reduced to insignificance. And 
this would be true of the King of Wiirtemberg and the other 
princes. If the war ends in the defeat of Germany without 
the destruction of Prussian militarism it is quite within prob- 
ability that Prussia may annex Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtem- 
burg, and the other autonomous states, depose their rulers 
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and abolish their independent governments. This action 
might serve as a sop for the insatiable ambition of the 
Hohenzollerns. Nor is the idea fanciful, since Bismarck in 
1866 despoiled Hanover and other non-Prussian German 
states in order to aggrandize Prussia. When such thoughts 
begin to seethe in the brain of the Bavarian King, he too may 
ask himself, ‘‘ What are we Bavarians fighting for?’ So 
long as there was a likelihood that he and his brother princes 
might receive a share of the world, which the Pan-German- 
ists, inspired from Prussia, preached was to be won in this 
war, they might think it worth while to engage in the adven- 
ture. Paternal and dynastic pride must justifiably swell at 
the thought that the Bavarian Crown Prince might rule as 
Proconsul of England, or a Wiirtemberg as Satrap of New 
York State, or a Saxon personage as Viceroy of India, and 
all within a year or two. But General Foch pricked all those 
bubbles on September 8, 1914. 

In nothing have the Hohenzollerns since 1871 been more 
astute than in persuading the non-Prussian Germans that 
their welfare, if not their very existence, depended upon the 
House of Hohenzollern. Military service fostered this creed ; 
so did the educational system, which, from the kindergarten 
to the highest grades of the University, magnified the person 
and authority of the Kaiser. The mighty influence and fame 
of Bismarck, to whom was owing far more than to the King 
of Prussia himself the creation of the German Empire, with 
the consequent glorification of the Hohenzollern, helped im- 
mensely in this process, because he was regarded as a German 
national hero long before they were accepted as the national 
overlords. The school boy of Baden or Saxony or Bavaria 
was brought up to acknowledge allegiance to the ruler of his 
special state, but he inevitably recognized a higher allegiance 
to the German Emperor, who was actually supreme. If the 
German Emperor decided to make war, the small monarchs 
had perforce to follow him; because, although there is the 
pretense of equality in the German Imperial Federation, it 
is a pretense and nothing more. From 1866, Prussia has 
taken care to hold the dominant vote and the little princes 
have taken care, after casting their vote, not to risk extinction 
by thwarting Prussia. 

The question now is whether the loyalty of the Germans 
to the Hohenzollern monarch will hold in disaster. Now, 
when the Kaiser has not won, what do non-Prussians 
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think? They say little or nothing yet,—except a few 
significant voices in Parliament—because it is still dan- 
gerous to speak out; but they must be thinking; and as they 
enjoy once a fortnight the luxury of an ounce of meat-drip- 
ping or a quarter of a sausage, they must be formulating 
opinions in regard to the Kaiser who has reduced them to 
this. What are their opinions? Do they begin to suspect 
that they were duped by those rainbow promises of the 
Kaiser? Do they ask on what ground the Kaiser and the 
General Staff asserted that the war would be a very easy 
enterprise—two or three weeks in which to destroy France 
and then a month, at the longest, to crush Russia? Do they 
doubt whether a Warlord who made so colossal, so ruinous, 
a misestimate of the primary factors in the war, is a leader 
to be trusted or to be obeyed any further? How must 
German fathers and mothers feel on learning that when the 
Kaiser was told at the beginning of the war that it would 
cost a million lives to hack his way to Paris, he replied cold 
bloodedly, ‘‘ Go ahead! We can spare them!’’ This same 
Kaiser sacrificed half a million Germans at Verdun in the 
hope of winning a victory which would give prestige to the 
degenerate Crown Prince: do the scores of thousands of 
bereaved families of those soldiers immolated for the 
dynastic schemes of the Hohenzollerns, regard such slaugh- 
ter for such a purpose with approval? On one hand, half a 
million of the best soldiers in Germany, on the other, a 
weazel-featured Crown Prince. 

The stability of the Kaiser obviously depends on his suc- 
cess in hiding from the German people the truth about the 
war. It seems unlikely that he can keep up much longer his 
original falsehood that the jealous and wicked enemies of 
Germany had leagued themselves together against the Ger- 
man nation. For a long time, myriads of Germans have known 
that this was not true, but of course they have held their 
tongues. The silly pretense that Belgium was about to in- 
vade the Fatherland has also been discarded. So too the 
charge that England was the aggressor fell foolishly when 
it was known that at the outbreak of the war she had less 
than 160,000 soldiers ready for immediate service, and that 
she required more than a year in order to train and to put 
into the field a million men. Many Germans are quite aware 
of these truths now but they go on denying them because they 
do not dare to disobey orders from above, and because the 
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official German has been taught to believe that a lie well stuck 
to is more effective than truth. 

But what will happen when the day of disillusionment 
comes to the German people, when they understand that the 
war was not thrust upon them by wicked enemies but that 
their Kaiser and his Militarist Ring engaged in it for selfish 
and dynastic ends? The Kaiser can hardly go on much 
longer appeasing them by telling them that they hold Bel- 
gium and Northeastern France, Poland, Serbia, and Rou- 
mania. Even a docile people will at last inquire why it is 
that these victories, instead of bringing peace, simply serve 
to protract the war? Why does each ‘‘ victory ’’ increase 
their hunger? The answer is, to quote a common Hindu 
proverb, that he who holds a tiger by the ears dares not let 
go; but the Kaiser, of course, would not vouchsafe so true a 
statement. Nevertheless, the German people must before 
long begin to suspect the truth, and in their hour of disillu- 
sion they may rise in wrath and smash the House of Hohen- 
zollern, That is what other races more advanced in political 
consciousness and self-respect and less servile in traditions 
would do. We surmise that that is what the Kaiser himself 
fears they may do. He is now in a position similar to that 
of the French Terrorists. He has adopted the atrocious 
method of unlimited submarine warfare as a last desperate _ 
expedient, just as Robespierre, in 1793, resorted to the fright- 
ful dispensation of the guillotine which never stopped. 
Atrocity for atrocity, the Kaiser’s is the more abominable, 
and it may fail him as surely as unlimited guillotining failed 
to save the Terrorists. 

The French, a high-spirited people, accessible to the 
noblest ideals, but ground down and almost cretinized by 
the Bourbon régime, rose and ousted the Bourbon king and 
put him to death; and then, when they found themselves 
being exterminated by the Terrorists, they rose and guillo- 
tined them. The Germans are a very different people, but, 
sooner or later, they too will feel the irresistible impulse of 
liberty and will rise against the Hohenzollern dynasty which 
has deprived them of it, which has seduced them into a ter- 
rible war, subjected them to immense hardships and brought 
them to the brink of ruin. Perhaps the day is at hand when 
they will repudiate their betrayers. 

Wiiuram Roscoz THayer. 

















RUSSIA AND THE REVOLUTION 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 





Mopsrn Russia has given to the world many great pages 
of tremendous realism; none greater, vivider, more poignant 
than those that have come to us, self-written, self-edited, 
since the Ides of March. Not Turgenieff nor Tolstoi, nor 
Gorki nor Verestchagin, not even Dostoyevski himself ever 
drew more powerful outlines or mixed more compelling 
colors than those that have framed themselves from the 
abrupt phrases of the cablegrams. And how like the han- 
dling of the great Russian realists the whole drama has been: 
the figures have drawn themselves, the scenes have been set, 
the very persons have spoken, in the style that is unmistak- 
ably Russian: intense conviction, amazing vividness, deep 
religious emotion, an abiding sense of the eternal things! 

Not Tolstoi nor Dostoyevski at their best conceived a more 
arresting figure than Rasputin: the huge, gaunt Siberian, 
shaggy and eloquent, half-visionary, half-charlatan, with his 
blazing eyes, his extraordinary power of fascinating women, 
his towering ambition, his wild profligacy, setting forth bare- 
foot from primeval forests to enthrall the world; taking Pet- 
rograd by storm, for long months holding the Empire in the 
hollow of his hand, Church and State alike; hurled violently 
from power as a detected impostor; by force and craft break- 
ing a way back again, once more appointing archbishops 
and ministers, dictating policies; giving himself up, drunken 
with insolence and wine, into the hands of Russia’s most 
treacherous enemies, and coming within a hand’s-breadth of 
ruining the cause of the nation, the still greater cause of the 
Allies; finally slain by a great noble, quite openly, as a mad 
dog is slain; his body thrown into the icy Neva; drawn forth 
again, carried in state by ministers, laid in a silver coffin 
borne on the shoulders of the Emperor and his ministers, 
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wept by the Empress in mourning garments: no novelist 
would have dared to paint a picture like that. 

The figure of the Emperor, too, comes forth into the piti- 
less light with acertain pathetic dignity. Nicholas the Second 
was no mere incompetent or voluptuary; on the contrary, of 
irreproachable life, austere, gentle, almost puritanical, he 
stands among the great idealists of the world. We must not 
forget that it was he who dreamed the noble dream of The 
Hague Tribunal and the world’s peace; that he himself 
framed and put into execution the system of the Imperial 
Duma which has now been able to save Russia from his 
almost fatal blunders; that he planned, and in part carried 
out, large schemes for the amelioration of the immense army 
of Russian villagers, so that his great nobles angrily re- 
proached him with being ‘‘ a peasant’s king ’’; that he chose 
and loyally supported ministers of extraordinary ability and 
power—men like Witte, who doubled the income of the 
Empire within ten years, like Stolypin, who worked out the 
enfranchisement of the peasants, not from monarchical op- 
pression, but from the shackles of the old village socialism, 
which had come down from the immemorial past; like Saz- 
onoff, who alone among the Entente statesmen seems to have 
understood the real purpose of Germany, and whose incisive 
vigor stands out in very favorable contrast with the hair- 
splitting hesitancy of a diplomatist as able, as gifted, as 
scrupulous as Lord Grey; finally, that Nicholas the Second, 
like his grandfather Alexander the Second, embarked his 
nation on a great crusade, impelled by motives largely reli- 
gious and humane, for the salvation of the Balkan Slavs; 
that for nearly three years he co-operated loyally with 
France and England, putting himself at the head of his 
armies when the enemy entered on Russian soil. 

The very causes of his undoing, too, have their large 
element of time-old tragedy. Nicholas was not the first, nor 
will he be the last, to yield up judgment and will into the 
hands of a queenly and beautiful woman. The motive of 
Samson and Delilah of the vale of Sorek is a scarlet thread 
that runs through all history. And the Empress Alexandra 
herself, a broken-hearted woman from the beginning, was led 
to the brink of the precipice by forces of tremendous and uni- 
versal strength: her passionate and morbid love for her in- 
valid son, born after long waiting, whose pains were al- 
leviated, it would seem, by Rasputin’s magnetic force, just as 
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the fatal malady of the Czar’s father, Alexander the Third, 
was lightened by the similar but more benign power of 
Father John of Cronstadt; her obstinate and unconverted 
devotion for the land of her birth; her passion for autocratic 
power. These are not vulgar or trivial motives; they have 
swayed great souls through all history. 

The element of mysticism, even though it be a morbid 
and dangerous mysticism, runs through the whole drama. 
We shall, I think, be quite misled if we think of it as merely 
vulgar charlatanism, like Carlyle’s probable misreading of 
Cagliostro. Nicholas the Second, like all Russians who 
are true to their blood, was impressed and oppressed by 
the presence of the invisible world. We must not forget that 
the Russian Church has always been, and is today, pre-emi- 
nently a church of men, in sharp contrast with modern 
Roman Catholicism, which has so largely tended to become a 
church of women; that the presence of a majority of men at 
church services is as much the rule in Russia as it is the ex- 
ception, let us say, in France, or was, at any rate, in the years 
before the war; and that all these men are full of the sense 
of the supernatural, ardently revering their miracle-working 
saints, in no way thinking that the age of immediate divine 
interventions has passed. Nor can we venture to say, in 
these days of revived belief in the invisible, that the Russian 
millions are wrong. It is this universal mood which gives a 
Rasputin his power and opportunity, just as it gave power 
and opportunity to the benign influence of Father John of 
Cronstadt. And Nicholas the Second was as fully possessed 
by this mystical sensibility as any of his peasants. Stumbling 
in the midst of mighty difficulties, he longed for oracles from 
heaven, to make his intricate pathway clearer through the 
darkness. And if, blinded by devotion to the beautiful 
woman who dominated him, he followed lying oracles, it is no 
marvel; for Satan himself is transformed into an angel of 
light. That fatally dangerous masquerade is the experience 
of saints and visionaries through all history. 

Not less striking or less dramatic are the personalities of 
the men who brought about this marvellous revolution, un- 
precedented in its quietude and restraint. They won their 
power by service and sacrifice. They were at the point of 
vantage, where they could guide the transformation scene, 
because they had fought their way up by active, able, bene- 
ficent work. Prince Lvoff, the new Prime Minister, had held 
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together the great national union of Zemstvos, the popular 
District Councils which bear a certain analogy to our State 
legislatures, and which have been doing indispensable ser- 
vice in supporting the armies of Russia and supplying them 
with food and clothing, in part with munitions also. It was 
primarily the resistance of the former ministers to this great 
popular organ of Russian life, a resistance supinely per- 
mitted by Nicholas the Second, that brought the revolution 
to a head. It is characteristic, too, of Russia, and of the 
large lines on which this whole drama has been laid, that 
Prince Lvoff, the universally trusted leader of this organiza- 
tion of the people, is no demagogue suddenly risen to power 
by the arts of flattery, but an aristocrat of one of the oldest 
houses in Russia, going back to Rurik, the heroic ruler who 
first welded together the Russian nation. To be a ‘‘ Ruriko- 
vitch,’’ a descendant of Rurik, is the equivalent to descent, in 
England, from the nobles on the Battle Abbey roll. 
Rodzianko has, in his own field, gained equal power by 
equal service. As President of the Duma, he deserves to be 
compared with the great Speakers of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments, whose wise guidance has gradually built up the con- 
stitutional practice of the world, framing the machinery by 
which all nations on earth are governed, in large degree, to- 
day. Again and again, in hours of parliamentary crisis, this 
able Moderator, whose name shows him to be of South Rus- 
sian, perhaps of Cossack, descent, has shown that he pos- 
sesses courage, wise judgment, sympathy, personal ascend- 
ancy and entire disinterestedness in a rare degree. His 
great co-adjutor, Milyukoff, is well-known in this country. 
Again and again, he has shown that self-forgetting accept- 
ance of sacrifice for a moral ideal, which, for nearly a cen- 
tury now, has been so characteristic of the Russian revolu- 
tionaries, even of those whose methods of outrage and ter- 
rorism can never be condoned. Some of these men and 
women were guilty of grave crimes as well as frightful blun- 
ders, like the assassination of Alexander the Second on the 
eve of his promulgation of a constitution; but they were all, 
without exception, capable of the extreme of self-sacrifice. 
But Milyukoff, though a revolutionary, has been no fanatic, 
no extremist. He has, on the contrary, shown a power of 
tolerance, of self-subordination, with practical statesman- 
ship and fearlessness of the highest order. There has been 
nothing of the doctrinary bigot in his thought or in his action, 
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but rather the sanest vision and constructive power. Gutch- 
koff, too, the new War Minister, won his way by sturdy and 
far-sighted work in the Duma; he holds the admiration and 
trust of the Russian army and its able commanders. 

Not less notable is the character of the great soldiers in 
command of the Russian armies, whose far-sighted, pro- 
foundly patriotic acceptance alone made the transformation 
of Russia possible and almost bloodless. Not one of them 
but made, quite consciously and no doubt with a full sense 
of the tragic greatness of the necessity, the choice between a 
real loyalty to the Emperor and the greater loyalty to eternal 
principles, whose victory was endangered by the Emperor’s 
supine blindness. They also are men who have fought their 
way to power through self-sacrificing devotion to duty, 
unsullied by personal ambition. General Alexeieff, Chief 
of Staff when the great change was made, was one of a 
group of soldiers throughout all the belligerent nations, who 
have shown that military genius is as likely to be found in 
the classes who live close to the soil, as among princely 
houses built on military traditions. Like Marshal Joffre, 
like General Nivelle, like General Robertson, the backbone of 
the British army, Alexeieff rose to supreme command with- 
out the slightest aid from patronage or favoritism, by sheer 
personal power and soldierly gifts. The heroism of Russia’s 
fighting generals, with General Brusiloff at their head, shines 
out brighter than ever, now that we know of the imperial 
sabotage of which their armies were the victims: the side- 
tracking of priceless munitions, the curt refusal of millions 
of rifles offered by Great Britain, the calculated disorganiza- 
tion of food and supplies. Protopopoff, in prison, bethinking 
him of these doings of his, is said to have asked for religious 
books. Protopopoff has, it would seem, had a rare, belated 
flash of self-understanding. 

Yet I think we shall show ourselves limited judges of 
human nature if we suppose that he and his fellow-plotters 
consciously thought of themselves as traitors. They were 
deeply concerned for their own stability and comfort, which 
they conceived to be bound up with the triumph of autocracy, 
and therefore of German autocracy. They were offered 
enormous bribes, not for themselves only, but for Russia 
also, bribes that included, we are told, the return of Poland 
and the Baltic Provinces, immediate possession of Armenia 
and Constantinople—the Turks to be betrayed for this pur- 
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pose by their Teutonic Allies. There may have been prom- 
ises for Serbia also; probably there were. And, in disorgan- 
izing the service of the Russian armies, these separate peace- 
seekerswere taking, no doubt they told themselves, the 
speediest way to get their nation out of war. They may even 
have been moved by pacifist convictions, ready to pay this 
price for peace. We may remember that Benedict Arnold 
wrote, on board the Vulture, on September 25: ‘‘ The heart 
which is conscious of its own rectitude cannot attempt to 
palliate a step which the world may censure as wrong. I 
have ever acted from a principle of love to my country since 
the commencement of the present unhappy contest between 
Great Britain and the Colonies. The same principle of love 
to my country actuates my present conduct, however it may 
appear inconsistent to the world, who very seldom judge 
right of any man’s actions.’’ 

There is little doubt that Arnold sincerely believed this; 
small doubt that Stuermer and Protopopoff gave themselves 
the same assurances. That is the fatal thing about treason: 
it begins by betraying the traitor himself. 

Public comment here has described the Russian revolution 
as ‘‘ the fall of the Romanoffs; the discrediting of mon- 
archy.’’ I doubt very much that this is how the matter 
seems to the best and wisest men in Russia. We shall 
probably be right in thinking of many of these men as say- 
ing that a monarchy is in principle higher than a republic, 
in this at least: that the mainspring of monarchy is devo- 
tion; that everyone is looking to something greater and 
higher than himself, while, whatever be the theory of democ- 
racy, in practice a democracy greatly fosters personal self- 
seeking, the individual citizen seeing no goal more important 
than his own well-being and comfort; and a goal like that is 
as ignoble as it is weakening and unnerving. To look no 
nearer home, the spectacle of the conflict of politicians 
in both France and England is hardly reassuring; the 
fall of a Briand, the formidable activities of a Caillaux, 
reveal defects and dangers. A democracy may be good; a 
monarchy may be good. It all depends on the aim of the 
men who compose them. If that aim be high, founded in 
spiritual law, consecrated by sacrifice, then it is well. But 
gross selfishness in a democracy is quite as ugly and 
dangerous as in a monarchy. Liberty is good; but liberty 
to do what? Everything depends on that. 
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We must draw a very clear historical distinction, too, 
between predatory Houses like the Hohenzollerns or Haps- 
burgs, who swooped down for prey from their Habichts- 
burg, their ‘‘ hawk’s eyrie,’’? on the Danubian plains, and 
who have prospered by savage oppression and the enslave- 
ment of nations, and such a house as the Romanoffs, who 
were elected, in February, 1613, by a Constituent Assembly, 
representing all that was best, noblest and most devoted in 
the Russian people, both civil and religious. It is of high 
historic interest that, when that Constituent Assembly met, 
in the ancient Kremlin, the citadel of Moscow, Russia was at 
war with foes on her western frontier, who were bent on 
her destruction, and who were using fraud as well as force 
in their effort to dislocate the will of the Russian nation, 
seriously weakened by the long, dire struggle with the 
Tartars. A war in the West, following a war in the East, 
makes a close parallel with the present time. Russia was 
weak from this twofold struggle when the Romanoffs were 
called. 

For several generations the Romanoffs had deserved well 
of the nation. Their record was unsullied. Archbishop 
Philaretes was ‘‘ a lover of virtue ’’ in fact as well as in 
name. Universally honored, he would doubtless have been 
chosen instead of his son, young Michael Romanoff, a youth 
of sixteen, had he not been an ecclesiastic. And so far were 
they from ambition that the boy passionately refused the 
high offer tendered to him, when, after a month’s search, he 
was at last found in a monastery. Only the entreaties of 
the best men of the nation finally overpersuaded him. Since 
the day when he consented,—curiously enough, almost on 
the same day of March which saw the downfall of Nicholas 
the Second,—things began to go well with the little Mus- 
covite kingdom, hemmed in on all sides by enemies; and, in 
a sense, the growth and consolidation of the vast Russian 
Empire, which today covers one-sixth of the land surface 
of the world, has been identical with the history of the 
Romanoffs. Since the day when Yermak, the Cossack ad- 
venturer, burst through the Ural mountains into Siberia, 
toward the end of Michael Romanoff’s reign, Russia has been 
pushing further and further toward the sunrise, until she 
at last reached the Pacific Ocean and, for a time, held the 
great promontory of western North America. Under an- 
other Romanoff, Peter the Great, a man of tremendous 
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energy and genius, Russia hewed her way to the Baltic, 
her first outlet to the open sea. Thereafter, there was a 
continual infiltration of German blood, to which, without 
doubt, much of the obscurantism and oppression of the 
monarchy (qualities alien to the Russian genius) must be 
attributed; just as the truculence of the Hanoverian Georges 
severed two great branches of the English people. But let 
us be just: one of these Teutons, Catherine the Great, a 
Romanoff by marriage only, did valuable service in carrying 
Russia southward to the Black Sea, driving back the Turks, 
whose rule there was as fatal as it has been in the Balkans 
or in Armenia. It is curious that the manly Turks, whom 
most Russians like and admire, should, throughout their 
history, have made such a tragic failure of the work of 
government. 

The Romanoffs of the nineteenth century will stand 
forth as great historic figures: Alexander the First, foe and 
friend and again enemy of Napoleon, an idealist, but with 
the same quality of morbid mysticism that has been so fatal 
to Nicholas the Second; Alexander’s brother, Nicholas the 
First, an iron despot, yet a stately personality; Alexander 
the Second, liberator of the serfs, hailed by the Balkan 
nations as ‘‘ the heroic figure from the north ’’: maliciously 
and unwisely opposed by Disraeli and Bismarck in this 
second work of liberation, assassinated at the moment when 
he was ready to anticipate by a quarter century his grand- 
son’s work of giving Russia representative institutions; 
Alexander the Third, censured by many as a reactionary, 
but greatly admired by more as a sturdy upholder of the 
Russian spirit; and, finally, Nicholas the Second, who, we 
must remember, developed the first working plan for world- 
wide arbitration and dreamed the splendid dream of uni- 
versal peace. 

The monarchy has, without question, borne very heavily 
upon some of the greatest Russian writers. Pushkin, 
Lermontoff, Tolstoi and, above all, Dostoyevski, in some 
things the greatest of them all, in turn felt the iron hand. 
Yet there are compensations. It was the dire oppression 
of the Tartars which gave Russian music its characteristic 
sadness, one of its most valuable qualities; so it was pre- 
cisely to the concussion with the monarchy that we owe 
some of the chief works of these Russian writers. Had 
Pushkin not been exiled to Bessarabia, we should never, in 
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all likelihood, have had the fine poem on Mazeppa’s country ; 
Lermontoff got his finest inspirations, that went to the mak- 
ing of a poem like Demon, a prose masterpiece like A Hero 
of Our Time, from his exile in the Caucasus; had Dostoyev- 
ski not been sent to Siberia, we should never have had the 
Letters from the House of Death, and the deep strain of 
tragedy that runs through all his works—and makes them 
infinitely more precious to the human heart than the novels 
of easy-going hedonism which more comfortable circum- 
stances bring forth. These considerations, real as they are, 
will not make us excuse oppression and tyranny; but they 
may suggest that, in view of the fruits which divine destiny 
has been able to pluck from oppression and tyranny, God 
may not be the bungler, in his dealings with the nations, 
that we sometimes are inclined to think him. 

The Romanoffs, then, fill a great place in the history of 
the Russian nation, in the development of the vast territory 
now open for the free play of the Russian genius. They fill 
a great place in the hearts, too, of many Russians, and not 
the least representative or least worthy. There are, I feel 
certain, very many who, looking back through three cen- 
turies and more to the election of the first Michael Romanoff 
by the Constituent Assembly of 1613, cherish an earnest hope 
that the coming Constituent Assembly will again choose a 
Michael Romanoff to reign over Russia, no longer as an 
autocrat, but under conditions conformed to the most liberal 
spirit of our time. These Russians are not quite convinced, 
perhaps, that the word Democracy settles all things, an 
‘* Open sesame ”’ to the earthly paradise. Or they may feel 
that the earthly paradise is not altogether the best place 
for our present humanity: they may bethink them that the 
road to the true earthly paradise lies through the fires of 
purgatory, of sacrifice, of acceptance of the law. 

But the form of their future Government is something 
that the Russians will decide for themselves. Let us pray 
that they may so choose as to bring all blessings to a gifted 
and loyal nation, which believes in honor, in pity, in valor, 
and in compassion: a nation which has already brought 
rich gifts to the treasury of mankind, and which seems 
certain, in the future, to bring even greater and better gifts. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 








INDUSTRIAL AMERICANIZATION AND 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 


BY FRANCES A. KELLOR 





Anytutine that takes ‘‘ efficiency ’’ out of the text-books 
and psychological laboratories and puts it into the plant 
would revolutionize industrial organization to the great 
satisfaction of the progressive business men of America. 
Through too many years industrial ‘‘ efficiency ’’ has re- 
mained outside, in the field of popuiar experiment, legitimate 
clay in the hands of philosophers and sometimes of fakers, 
leading employers astray with false lights, inveigling them 
to pay large sums for efficiency advice that somehow didn’t 
fit, and exploiting their very open-mindedness. 

Now, strangely enough, while we are on the threshold of 
war, with the industrial world face to face with mobilization, 
with every possible factor in mechanical production chal- 
lenged to the utmost, the real meaning of ‘‘ industrial rela- 
tions,’’ the real and immediate necessity for better organ- 
ization of the ‘‘ human side of industry,’’ far from being 
set aside, is now clearly sensed by industrial leaders. It is 
time to lay aside the theory that ‘‘ industrial relations ”’ 
is an interesting but not pressing objective and ideal, to be 
consummated by the healing power of Time and the de- 
liberations of wise and august national organizations and 
committees. Industrial statesmen in this crisis know that 
industrial mobilization will never proceed faster than in- 
dustrial understanding. It is the basis of efficiency, for war 
quite as much as for peace—and more. Labor now sits on 
the Council of National Defense. But labor also meets 
alone in this crisis to draw up terms and consider how much 
it can yieiu or forego. What is the answer to the contra- 
- diction? Not statutes, not governmental operation, but in- 
dustrial understanding—the product of industrial co-opera- 
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tion. Without it, no matter what our need of guns, or ships, 
or supplies we cannot long maintain either maximum pro- 
duction or a ‘‘ maximum citizenship.’’ 

And if after a considerable period of trying to put ef- 
ficiency into industry from the outside, ‘‘ experts’’ and 
employers alike come to see that the real development of 
efficiency is from imside the plant, and cannot proceed much 
faster than the fundamental principles and spirit that pre- 
vail throughout the organization of the particular industry, 
the crisis will have realized its maximum industrial effect. 
‘‘ Standards ’’ developed in laboratories or by the ex- 
perience of other industries are useful, but the plain truth is 
that unless every single industry that adopts them goes 
through a process of internal reorganization at the same 
time, with reference to itself and nothing else, the standards 
become mere rules of conduct, counsels of perfection, rather 
than governing principles, and their usefulness becomes 
chiefly academic. 

Nothing but failure could meet the attempt to put ef- 
ficiency into the organization of production and of selling, 
without putting it into the organization of men. So long as 
we regarded ‘‘ the human side of industry ’’ as something to 
turn to after the house was in order on every other side, the 
very marrow of any permanent efficiency was lacking. 

In practical terms this means that the greatest industrial 
task of the present period is to make what is commonly 
called ‘‘ welfare work ’’ not an exercise of the individual 
employer’s paternalism, but a legitimate part of business 
organization everywhere. There are now innumerable kinds 
of ‘‘ welfare ’? work. One employer does it from the point 
of view of ‘‘ good business’’; another on the ‘“ big 
brothers ’’ theory. One man confines himself to play 
grounds; another to safety appliances. In one firm it is 
under the employment manager; in another under a Y. M. 
C. A. director; and in a number of other firms it is classified 
in as many different ways. There is no agreement among 
American employers as to where the organization of the 
human side of industry really belongs. And there are no 
standards for it. What we need to do is to extend scientific 
methods to the human phases of industrial organization, 
and thus give ‘‘ welfare ’’ work a definite place and definite 
standards. 

If we speak frankly we have to admit that at the present 
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time if an employer decides for this reason or that to 
‘humanize his industry ’’ he goes out and gets either a 
sociologist or a human efficiency expert or a social worker 
or visiting nurse, gives him a minor—and quite isolated— 
position in the plant, and bids him godspeed in his task of 
putting religion and the milk of human kindness into the 
plant. Thereafter all ideas on ‘‘ industrial betterment ”’ 
that drift into the offices of the company from the outside, 
and do not immediately fit in elsewhere, are referred to the 
‘‘ welfare director ’’ and conveniently pigeon-holed with 
him. The stream of ideas on industrial progress is really 
thus diverted and isolated, put where it will be least dis- 
turbing. And this fact is, in plain words, the reason why 
in so many plants the ‘‘ welfare department ’’ has become 
a static thing, functioning well within a small circle, usually 
performing services for the more infirm of the working 
force, but having very little contact with the organization 
of the plant as a whole, and getting very little attention from 
the more robust of the workmen. 

So long as the human organization in a plant means the 
employment department to one employer, the safety first 
division to another, the hospital or the playground to an- 
other, there will be neither organization nor standards in 
the human side of industry. Organization of the human 
side of the plant begins with the very choice of the site, 
which in some measure determines where and how the work- 
man is to live and how he is to get back and forth from 
his work. Every principle of the actual constructing of 
the buildings has its reaction on the working efficiency of 
the men. Every principle of mechanical production, every 
arrangement and choice of machinery, every principle in 
its operation is inevitably connected with the human or- 
ganization of the plant. And there are added the fields of 
employment management, and educational opportunities 
within the plant—fields more generally recognized by em- 
ployers as ‘‘ human organization ’’ than the others I have 
mentioned. 

Oversight of the human factor as a whole, through every 
branch of production and of plant organization, by some one 
chief executive of the firm is the alpha and omega of ‘‘ wel- 
fare ’’ and it is the principle by which industrial organiza- 
tion will stand or fall in this country. The executive would 
be in most cases a vice-president, a man very near the 
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president, and very near the men. He must be thoroughly 
tramed in production, with super-added training in the 
handling of men and in the relation of human and mechanical 
efficiency. This is a very large qualification, but it is also 
a very large task. An industry interested in organizing 
its human side could do no better than to put its best execu- 
tive, not its weakest and most amiable, its supernumerary 
partner, in charge of the work. If the industry concerned 
had no further theories of welfare procedure than this, it 
would have taken a sound first step. And this act of definite 
organization would quickly result in an enlightened ex- 
perience. 

This is the main thing now—that employers shall see 
how and why the human phases of industrial organization 
are as directly a matter of good business as the machinery 
itself and the cost systems. This has been proved in iso- 
lated cases and over and over again—not by the psychology 
experts and fakers, but by hard-headed business men, watch- 
ing results and accounting them carefully month by month. 
A great automobile plant tries a shorter work day and finds 
its production increased. More not fewer cars drop down 
upon their chassis and run out of the yard under their own 
power. They try an eight hour shift—and the production 
increases further. One of the great steel companies increases 
its safety provisions, and in spite of thirty-three per cent new 
and green employees reduces its accidents by thirteen per 
cent. A railway maintenance engineer gives the foreign-born 
employees a potato patch to cultivate—and finds that the 
‘‘ terrible instability among immigrant workmen ’’ is a thing 
of the past. The men stay to harvest the potatoes. They 
wanted a home stake. A munition plant gives its men de- 
cent houses to replace the tar paper bunks, and finds that 
it no longer has to hire 4,000 men to keep 1,000. The men 
stay. A great supply factory with thousands of foreign- 
born workmen with no ties in America and no American 
contacts begins to see that its men learn English and are 
encouraged to become American citizens. The result is that 
the ‘‘ new Americans ’’ develop a new American efficiency, 
the ‘‘ migratory tendency of the immigrant workmen ”’ be- 
comes a thing of the past and the plant’s labor turnover is 
cut in half. All this is old data to the industrial student. 

I doubt if the problem is so much to convince employers 
of these practical facts as it is to get them to shift their 
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point of view, and cast aside the hoary tradition that some- 
how or other anything that has direct relation to a work-man 
instead of a work-machiie belongs to Christian Charity rather 
than to business. A few years ago the employers of one of 
our big industrial communities got together in a practical 
industrial movement, which had, however, a civic expression. 
In promoting the publicity attending it one large employers’ 
organization put out a statement headed ‘‘ Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper? ’’ Nothing could have done the move- 
ment more harm. ‘‘ Am I My Brother’s Keeper ”’ is sound 
Christian doctrine for those intelligent enough to understand 
the democratic spirit, the combination of obligation and 
uncondescending service it really means. But that is not the 
spirit the American business man needs in organizing the 
human side of his industry. The spirit he needs is com- 
bination of a sound realization of business values and a 
quickened sense of industrial justice. 

The things most in the way of this kind of industrial 
progress now is the confusion that exists in the mind of the 
average business man on just this point. On these human 
matters, he confuses his responsibility as an employer with 
his responsibility as a Christian, or if you like, as a tax- 
paying citizen. And the result is that workmen often get 
playgrounds when what they need is a square deal in the 
shape of a reasonable chance at promotion. Or they get 
a chance at a hospital bed when what they need is an in- 
centive to bring out the best day’s work of which they are 
capable, with correspondingly higher wages. 

It is easy, in practical definition to see how clear cut is 
the responsibility devolving on the employer through the 
headship of his business and how distinct it is from his re- 
sponsibility as a tax-paying citizen. The first responsibility 
he carries not only within the plant, but as a risk of business, 
as a part of the cost of production. And he carries this 
for two purposes, increased efficiency, and reduction of cost 
of production. The second responsibility, that of the tax- 
paying citizen, he carries outside the plant, for the different 
purpose of fulfilling his civic duty and playing his part in 
the social scheme. It is because these two responsibilities 
have been so often confused not only in the minds of em- 
ployers and others, but also in actual operation that so 
much ‘‘ welfare ’’ work has failed or reached a stage of ar- 
rested development, making no citizenship appeal to the men 
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it assumes to serve and receiving little co-operation from 
them. 

The organization of the human side of a given plant 
affects practically every principle and field of the organiza- 
tion, m every one of which tt means the conservation of 
men—for the good of the service. It means organization of 
the physical conditions of work. It means the regulation 
and limitation of hours to guard against extreme fatigue. 
It means that adequate lunch and wash rooms will be pro- 
vided not in the interests of enlightened welfare, but in the 
interests of enlightened business—because they belong there. 
Proper ventilation and sanitation and safety appliances will 
exist not merely to satisfy an outside law or a chance in- 
spector, but to satisfy the dominant inside principle of the 
particular business—the conservation of men. 

When the conservation ot men is balanced regularly in 
the company’s books, labor will cease to be, as it now very 
generally is, an unknown quantity. Many plants with most 
accurate and carefully compared figures on production have 
only views and impressions on such matters as employment, 
promotions, dismissals, ete. They may be noted in the 
records, but the records are rarely balanced—and the causes 
rarely analyzed. I visited lately an industry with one of 
the most highly developed ‘‘ welfare ’’ organizations in this 
country. This same company had one of the largest turn- 
overs of labor I have known, yearly hiring many thousands 
of men to keep one thousand. But this had never become a 
matter for consideration—and hardly for comment. I was 
in another plant where they hired a hundred and ninety-one 
men to get nine men to swing a crane and then discovered 
that they had to change the type of crane as no men were 
made strong enough to stand the strain of this work. 

Those who find it difficult to see that the human factor 
is a legitimate part of industrial organization will do well 
to consider in what other way these admitted requisites of 
sound management could be achieved : knowledge of the per- 
sonnel—which certainly means a shop census; a sound em- 
ployment system—which certainly means a central employ-' 
ment office, an examination and record system, with care- 
ful attention to individual equipment and promise; a system 
of promotions and transfers, which certainly means ef- 
ficiency records and definite planning for the education of 
promising workmen: the provision of proper incentives— 
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which means adequate wages and careful scrutiny and grad- 
ing of them, insurance against accident, sickness and old 
age, and perhaps some form of what we call profit sharing 
or co-operative management, and above all else finding ways 
of interesting men in their work, releasing great stores of 
creative energy now shut off. 

Very important in the work inside the plant, and of im- 
mediate interest now, is the policy toward foreign-born 
workmen, and their Americanization. For two reasons, both 
of them matters of plain business, this is now of increas- 
ing importance, and of greater business responsibility. The 
first reason is that the present shortage in the immigrant 
labor supply, and the greater shortage to be feared, make 
conservation imperative. And the conservation of immi- 
grant workmen is in proportion to their Americanization. 
They need American standards of living for physical 
efficiency. They need English and citizenship to give them 
a stake in this country, an interest in it, and thus to make 
them a dependable and an American labor supply. The 
second reason is that, in the present crisis, many of our 
industries strategic in national defense, as munition plants 
and railroad trackage are largely manned by immigrants. 
Industrial difficulties with these men now, due to the mis- 
understandings that go with lack of Americanization, may 
mean national difficulty of great magnitude. The main 
reason that our troops are today stationed at strategic in- 
dustrial points is not alone because Germany has her agents 
at work here. Had we done our industrial Americanization 
work thoroughly during these past years, there would be no 
field in which its emissaries could find sympathetic co-opera- 
tion. Americanization is now a ‘‘ Rush Order’ but it 
comes too late to safeguard all of the weak points in our 
Americanism. Americanization is the responsibility of the 
government, its mainspring being patriotism; of the school, 
its mainspring being education, of the neighborhood and 
home, its mainspring being fellowship, and of the industry, 
its mainspring being the conservation and development of 
men. 

In industrial Americanization, the main thing is that wel- 
fare shall thus be placed, a the employer’s mind and in the 
plant, exactly where it belongs, as a charge upon industry, 
definitely organized and accounted. 

This is not to belittle the employer’s opportunities as 
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a tax-paying citizen outside the plant. Indeed, in new in- 
dustrial communities, for instance our new munition towns 
like Hopewell and dozens of others, many employers set the 
whole civic pace and determine most of the workmen’s 
opportunities and conditions of life—not because it is their 
business to do so, but simply because there is nobody else 
to do it. Of the definite problems before the employer in 
this connection, housing is likely to be pre-eminent. The 
employer probably determines the population of at least a 
section of the town. It is not his business directly to house 
his employees save in emergency, or for temporary work. 
But certainly if he brings employees to the town it is his 
business to see that they are housed—and that civic stand- 
ards are maintained in the operation. In his civic capacity 
the employer has often a direct control over health—through 
the civic regulation of water supply, sanitation, control of 
diseases. He has considerable control over education, the 
power to aid largely in adapting the school and industrial 
system, in promoting vocational education, in influencing 
school boards to extend night schools for this purpose and 
for the teaching of English and civics to foreign-born work- 
men. Through Park and Recreation Commissions he has the 
power to promote playgrounds and social centers. Through 
square real estate associations, the Postal Savings Bank 
and savings and loan associations he can have a direct, le- 
gitimate and unpaternalistic influence upon the promotion 
of thrift among his workmen and fellow citizens, and upon 
their investments. 

But all this is outside our immediate field of considera- 
tion. And may it remain outside! Taxpayers and large 
employers, who profit largely by the resources of a com- 
munity (which they have sometimes created!) ought to live 
up to their privileges, and responsibilities. But the ‘‘ public 
spiritedness ’’ they show in so doing is a separate matter 
from their task of organization inside the plant, which is our 
present consideration. 

If the first great need is to get employers to agree that 
their scientific methods must be extended to the human side 
of their organization, and a subsequent willingness to put 
their best executive in charge, the second need is to get 
men trained to carry out the policies of this executive in 
the departments of employment, safety, and in every aspect 
of production in which the human factor is accounted. There 
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are few such men available and there are few places in 
which they are being trained. If industry were to call for 
them in large numbers right now, they could not be produced. 

The engineering colleges are the chief source from which 
industry draws its trained men. But only a few engineer- 
ing colleges in the country, notably the University of Cin- 
cinnati .under Dean Schneider, and the University of 
Pittsburgh under Dean Bishop, produce industrial engineers 
who upon graduation know workmen, as well as engineering 
and industry. They know them because they have worked 
with them in actual work in the plant, not as a ‘‘ field experi- 
ment ’’ or a summer vacation project, but throughout the 
six years of their course. The gist of the matter is that 
these men are equipped to interpret one group to another— 
which is the very secret of national industrial organization 
and the only solution of those problems in ‘‘ industrial re- 
lations ’? which the American business man now has to let 
out to government commissions and committees of the 
general public for attempted solution. 

The institutions that train men for production must train 
them also for the management of men. There is no easy 
way around, no short cut. This knowledge comes not out 
of books, but out of contacts. One of the engineering col- 
leges in which the men spend half of their time in the plants 
reports that in the sophomore year the great majority of 
the students are socialists—they have the workman’s point 
of view, they see industrial injustice, and see the only remedy 
in a religion of resentment. By the fifth year this is not 
true. The students have not then forgotten the workman’s 
point of view, but they have seen what organization and co- 
operation will do. They have the psychology which Ameri- 
can industry most needs today, learned in the only place it 
can be learned, the laboratory of the factory or foundry. 

How, if not from the engineering colleges, is industry to 
secure men? The man that knows only production, that has 
grown up only with the industry has rarely the breadth of 
gauge that fits him for the work. This is not theory, but 
the testimony of practical men. On the other hand, the 
man that has only the school education, only the theory of 
management, is quite as hopeless—and perhaps his — 
are more costly. 

With some recognition of the need, a number of engineer- 
ing colleges require courses in economics, and dismiss the 
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obligation with that. But leaders not only among engineer- 
ing educators, but among the greatest practical engineers 
of the country are now pointing out to the colleges that this 
will not do. It is not a smattering of themes on social con- 
trol which the young industrial engineer needs. What, after 
all, is the engineer’s destiny? Is he to be the ‘‘ consulting 
mind ’’ of industry, or merely the mechanical man around 
the plant, subordinate in every real way to the real execu- 
tives and consultants and those who determine policies? If 
the real genius of industrial organization is to rest with the 
engineer where, by every token, it belongs, then engimeer- - 
ing education must produce men capable of handling the 
human side of industrial management. If the industries will 
get behind those who are interested in presenting the chal- 
lenge to the engineering colleges of the country, in practical 
form, there are enough leaders already interested in the 
educational field to carry the message over. 

Once convinced, the American business man means busi- 
ness. And there is coming to be a very considerable num- 
ber of employers who are convinced that they have no more 
immediate problem than their human organization. 

Industrial management on the human side will never be 
more important to America than it is now. There is no 
more direct road to industrial preparedness. The war sit- 
uation brings us face to face with the need of maximum 
production in every line. This means organization, and 
organization means the conservation of men. Far from 
being an interesting industrial philosophy, the industrial 
manager, and not the production and sales managers, is 
now the important man in industrial mobilization. The han- 
dling of men not of materials will determine our efficiency 
and our ultimate success in this struggle. Capital and labor 
must get together and they can never do it with the indisolv- 
able lump of the immigrant workmen standing between them 
un-Americanized. The employer has the great opportunity 
and privilege of rendering his greatest service to his country 
in making and keeping every man in his plant fit, from the 
Slav stoker to the native manager, to have them act as a 


unit for America First. 
Frances A, Ketzor. 











PARTIES AND NATIONAL WELFARE 


BY A. MAURICE LOW 





Enetanp having taken from Rome the party system, it 
was from England that the United States took the party and 
incorporated it into its political institutions. Theoretically 
nothing could be more in accord with democratic principles. 
Among a free people there must always be a division of 
opinion, and that difference of opinion must be fought out 
first among the people themselves and then among the dele- 
gates of the people in the national assembly, whether it be 
Roman Senate or British Parliament or American Congress. 
Theoretically again, it is the only way by which liberty can 
be preserved and progress made. A governing class, 
whether it is a class that governs by the accident of birth 
or the accident of popular favor, is always under the temp- 
tation to forget the rights of the governed and to arrogate 
to itself autocratic powers. Hence the theory of parties in 
politics, and the balance of opposing forces. The party in 
power must be both checked and stimulated by the opposi- 
tion; if it goes too fast the opposition serves as the brake; 
if it becomes lethargic and lags when energy is required, the 
opposition supplies the necessary energy. Let parties cease 
to exist and self-government is in danger. 

We, Englishmen as well as Americans, have been brought 
up from childhood to believe in the truth of these generaliza- 
tions. We who have read our English history and remember 
how the barons, acting as the opposition, wrested from King 
John the Great Charter and how reform was slowly fought 
through those long years when the sovereign not only 
reigned, but ruled; who recall that time when an obstinate 
king and his even more stupid ministers were driving a 
loyal people into revolt, accept as a matter of faith the party, 
and a political system in which there shall always be a ma- 
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jority and a minority ; in which men shall wear a party brand 
and oppose as a matter of conviction that which their oppo- 
nents champion. The system has the sanction of antiquity 
and is entitled t> the respect due to tradition buttressed in 
custom. It may not be perfect we are frequently told, but 
despite its imperfections it has worked fairly well, and what 
other system can be suggested that would be an improve- 
ment? 

Now it is a curious thing that this nearly perfect system 
is only a fair weather craft, and invariably founders when- 
ever subjected to stress. The party system works smoothly 
so long as it is under no great strain, but in time of national 
emergency it is almost always abandoned. The proof of the 
seaworthiness of a vessel is not when it is tied up at a dock, 
but when it buffets the waves. The great ship that, despite 
its shining brasswork and luxurious accommodations, had to 
jettison its ornamental trappings as soon as the barometer 
fell would not be accepted by naval architects as the last 
word in shipbuilding. That is what happens to the party 
system. When nothing greater is at stake than an experi- 
ment which may cause inconvenience, but cannot work irre- 
trievable disaster, we in England as well as you in America 
are content to take chances, because we know that today’s 
mistake can be repaired tomorrow; but when life or death 
hangs on instant decision, when the fate of a nation rests on 
immediate action, then we throw parties to the wind and 
ask for something more vital than a brand. 

Englishmen take their politics seriously and are stricter 
party men than Americans, yet the Englishman, despite his 
adherence to party, has not hesitated to cast his party sys- 
tem overboard when crisis threatened. Not to go back to 
the past, it is only necessary to see what has happened since 
the outbreak of the war. When war was declared Mr. 
Asquith, a Liberal, was Prime Minister and the members of 
his Cabinet were all Liberals, but the Unionists, his political 
opponents, decided that the opposition should virtually cease 
to exist during the continuance of the war and they would not 
attempt to profit by party advantage. The war compelled 
the creation of new offices, and the appointees were selected 
without regard to political affiliations, but because they were 
supposed to be the men best qualified to fill them, although the 
Government was still, in a party sense, ‘‘ Liberal ’’; when, 
later, Mr. Asquith found it necessary to reorganize the Gov- 
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ernment a coalition Cabinet was formed; today we have Mr. 
Lloyd George—before the war a Liberal so advanced that he 
was contemptuously termed by his Conservative opponents 
a ‘‘ Socialist ’°—the head of a Cabinet composed of ultra 
Tories, moderate Conservatives, Liberals, and extreme Lib- 
erals. In a word, the party system has disappeared so far 
as England is concerned. In the past a Liberal Premier 
appointed Liberals to office; a Conservative would have con- 
sidered it as impossible to call a Liberal to his side as for the 
Pope to create a Protestant a cardinal. And not only has 
this been done in England, but also in France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Russia. In those countries, as in England, the party 
system is in abeyance and the party Cabinet has been dis. 
placed by the coalition. 

That the party system is worthless in an emergency is so 
self-evident that it is not open to argument, and that being 
the truth it may be asked why peoples of the highest civiliza- 
tion and intelligence, who are continually seeking the perfec. 
tion of government, still cling to it and believe with all sin- 
cerity that to abandon it when conditions are normal would 
be a backward step. What originally signified devotion to a 
cause and the symbol of principle has become cheapened and 
corrupted, without meaning, a vehicle for dishonesty, and an 
injury to the body politic. We have degraded party politics 
to make them serve man instead of doing service to the state 
in the same way that we have obscured the meaning of 
religion by meticulous regard for dogma and ceremonial. 
O. Henry, usually the most genial of philosophers, was right 
when in a burst of unwonted cynicism he declared that 
‘¢ Wherever you find a god you'll find somebody waiting to 
take charge of the burnt offerings.’’ 

It is the burnt offerings of the party system that have 
kept it alive and must eventually destroy it. It has become 
perverted into a negation of what it was originally devised 
to accomplish. Intended to promote good government, to 
make for efficiency, to prevent corruption, to center respon- 
sibility with power, and yet to place a check upon unlimited 
power, it has defeated its purposes. Partisan government— 
that is, government by parties—is the most fruitful source 
of corruption, frequently the sure invitation to inefficiency, 
often the readiest means to escape responsibility and yet to 
enable the majority to become possessed of unwarranted 
power. The great evil of the party system is that it robs 
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the individual of his independence and makes him merely 
part of an organization. The Member of Parliament, the 
Deputy, the Member of Congress, in those legislative assem- 
blies where there are ‘‘ blocks ’’ and the membership is split 
up into “‘ left ?? and ‘‘ right ’’ and ‘‘ centre ’’ and other party 
divisions, must either blindly follow their leaders, submit to 
the command of the caucus or conference and obey the orders 
of the whip or suffer the penalty of excommunication. When 
a man enters the legislature and enrolls himself in the party 
he surrenders his will to his party. A party man remains a 
party man so long as he votes with and supports his party, 
but let him oppose his party or vote against it and he is no 
longer a party man in good standing; he is there under false 
pretenses, and honor and self-respect require that he shall 
‘¢ cross the floor,’’ to use the English parliamentary expres- 
sion—that is, join the opposing party, which may appeal to 
him as little as the one he would like to leave. 

Yet we are told that in a representative government par- 
ties are a necessity and that free government could not exist 
were it not for parties. Let us see how much of this is truth 
or simply superstition. There are certain great principles 
on which men must divide, which may well be made the party 
article of faith. One can very well understand that slavery 
or liberty admit of no compromise; that on such great prin- 
ciples parties should be founded, and to them men pledge 
their allegiance. There are a few great questions which may 
well serve as the cornerstone of party, but they come at long 
intervals, once in many generations. In the meantime, gov- 
ernment concerns itself with the things which are not prin- 
ciple, but expediency, about which men may differ as to 
details, but are agreed as to fundamentals. 

Let us go back to that happier time when men’s minds 
were not solely engrossed with thoughts of international 
slaughter. A session of Congress (and much the same thing 
applies to a session of Parliament) would concern itself with 
one or two important measures of a controversial and party 
character, and the rest of its time would be devoted to the 
routine business of government. The important measures, 
if the Democrats were in control at Washington or the Lib- 
erals in London, met with the opposition of Republicans or 
Conservatives not because they were bad measures, or 
unnecessary measures, or Measures injurious to the country, 
but simply because ‘‘ the business of an opposition is to 
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oppose.’’ That is the only justification for the existence of 
an opposition. If it did not oppose it would cease to be an 
opposition, and if there was no opposition the parliamentary 
system would be destroyed. Consequently no measure can be 
given consideration strictly on its merits. ‘‘ Of course we 
expect the Republicans to fight it,’? Democratic leaders will 
say about their great bill of the session. Their expectations 
are never disappointed. The bill will be fought because it is 
the bill offered by the other party; the minority will miss no 
opportunity to expose the bill’s weaknesses or crudities, but 
will make little attempt to strengthen it; and should they, in 
a moment of forgetfulness, offer a valuable suggestion nine 
times out of ten it will be rejected, for the principle of party 
government holds that a bad bill of the party is better than 
a bill perfected by the opposition. 

We shall be told by the devotees of the party system that 
this is the true function of party: that the country, having 
sinned with knowledge in electing the wrong party, the 
minority cannot sanction any of its legislation. Being in the 
minority it is powerless to oppose, but it can obstruct and 
criticise and can at least decline to have any share in legisla- 
tion which, by implication, it is pledged to repeal as soon as 
it shall once more be entrusted with power. In a word, legis- 
lation enacted by a Democratic majority must be so bad that 
a Republican will repudiate it at the first opportunity. 

But in practice this is not true. Some of the most bitterly 
contested legislation has not been repealed when the oppos- 
ing party had the power, but, on the contrary, the former 
minority, now become the majority, has accepted the con- 
tentious legislation, at times strengthened it, and gone fur- 
ther with it than even its authors dared or hoped for. 

I give a few illustrations taken at random: Every student 
of American politics recalls the bitter partisanship aroused 
when Mr. Reed was elected Speaker and had the courage and 
wisdom to change the rules of the House of Representatives 
so as to destroy filibustering. Mr. Reed was denounced as a 
ezar and tyrant, abused on the floor and slandered in the 
newspapers, but when, a few years later, the Democrats were 
in the majority instead of throwing out the Reed Rules they 
accepted them substantially as they stood; only, for the sake 
of consistency, they made a few minor changes and took off 
the Republican curse by rechristening them the Crisp Rules, 
Mr. Crisp at that time being the Democratic Speaker. The 
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whole world recognizes the importance of the Federal 
Reserve System. Here was a reform most urgently needed, 
an economic problem in no sense political except that in a 
democracy every question—social, moral, or economic—loses 
its real character and under the poison of party becomes 
political. The efforts of Senator Aldrich and his Republican 
associates to modernize the fiscal system encountered the 
strenuous opposition of the Democrats, who were able to 
prevent Congressional action. When the Democrats came 
into power they made the discredited Aldrich scheme a party 
measure. It is true that the Democrats, to salve their con- 
science, made certain changes, but the fact remains that the 
law as we now have it is in substance the measure offered 
by Mr. Aldrich which the Democrats opposed; which they 
opposed simply because they were in opposition; which they 
would not allow to be passed simply because the requirements 
of party slavery required it should be defeated; which they 
preferred to see defeated rather than join with their political 
opponents in improving it, and by its defeat injury was done 
to the country. That is too often the effect of party. The 
welfare of the country is held to be of slight consequence 
compared with party success. 

We have seen the same thing so often in England that we 
have become hardened, and accept it as a matter of course. 
English laws are administered rigorously, and crime seldom 
goes unwhipped of justice, but there is one crime that may be 
committed with impunity. Let aman purloin a handkerchief 
and he must answer to the magistrate, but a political party 
may steal the opposing party’s entire wardrobe and turn it 
out naked to shiver in the icy blast of minority without fear 
of the policeman’s heavy hand. In fact, the British public, 
taking its politics cynically (although, paradoxically, 
seriously), enjoys the discomfiture of the politicians stripped 
of their garments and amuses itself by speculating what 
changes their new owners will make to bring them into 
fashion. Liberals have poached on Conservative preserves 
no more flagrantly than Republicans have raided Democratic 
cupboards. In politics larceny, grand or petit, is not an 
indictable offense. 

The defenders of the party system while stoutly contest- 
ing not alone for its necessity, but by a strained construction 
trying to find in it a virtue, forfeit their consistency at a 
certain point and thereby prove that government is possible 
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without party. In England the Speaker of the House of 
Commons has long ceased to be a partisan, and although he 
enters the House as a party man, on reaching the Chair he is 
purified from the dross of party politics. He is the presiding 
officer, his duties being to enforce the rules impartially, to 
show neither fear nor favor, to know nothing of party strife. 
An English Speaker who would lower the dignity of his office 
to make it a political asset to the party of which he is nomi- 
nally a member would quickly be degraded, and no one would 
more sharply resent the dragging of the Speakership in the 
party mire than the men of his own political faith. In Eng- 
land so extra-political is the Speakership that it is an 
unwritten custom for him to be returned unopposed from his 
constituency; he is the one member of the House who may 
take no active part in the electoral campaign, and although 
the majority of the House may have changed since he was 
first elected Speaker he is retained in office to signify that the 
Speakership is a judicial rather than a political office. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives has not 
been entirely divorced from politics, but a long journey has 
been made on the road upon which Englishmen have traveled. 
Until a few years ago no member of the House of Representa- 
tives could aspire to the Speakership unless he had given 
unmistakable evidence of his violent and courageous parti- 
sanship—‘‘ courageous ’’ being interpreted to mean that 
his vision was microscopic when advantage was to be gained 
for his own party and myopic when his opponents were con- 
cerned. He was required to know the rules of the House so 
that usually he might interpret them for the benefit of his 
own side. He packed committees to promote certain 
approved legislation. In short, in his official capacity he was 
too often an unscrupulous partisan who did not hesitate to 
stretch the rights of majority to the limit while abridging 
those of the helpless minority, but in his private relations 
he was a conscientious and estimable citizen with a fine sense 
of honor and a detestation of trickery and sharp practice. 
As Speaker he must do the things expected of him; not to 
have done them would have been disloyal to the men who had 
honored him; so he did them gladly and without wrench to 
his conscience, for it was all part of the accepted party 
system. 

To the sorrow of your dyed-in-the-wool party man this 
has been changed. The Speakership is now a place of dis- 
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tinction and additional emolument, but it has been shorn of 
its autocratic power. The American Speaker is still a recog- 
nized politician, but he no longer controls legislation, and he 
dare not attempt to ride roughshod over the minority. The 
majority, of course, has the power to make the rules, but 
those rules must be applied impartially and fairly inter- 
preted; were the Speaker to prostitute his office by favorit- 
ism or the abuse of the minority his own party and the 
country at large would show its disapproval. 

Having accomplished one great reform by taking the 
Speakership out of politics, to the advantage of politics and 
the business of government, may it not be that the time is 
coming when the party can be taken out of politics? It 
sounds paradoxical, of course; to some persons so absurd, 
perhaps, that it is not worthy of serious discussion; yet re- 
flection will show that it is neither absurd nor impossible, 
although, I admit, the days of the politician are not num- 
bered. It is possible, I conceive, for a House of Commons or 
a House of Representatives to be elected on a single great 
issue : on peace or war, tariff or free trade, universal service 
or disarmament, prohibition or liquor, state socialism or 
laissez faire, regulation or non-interference, government 
control or private ownership, imperialism or parochialism, 
which great issues under our present system of party politics 
become a party question by mere chance. It is simply for- 
tuitous whether, for instance, prohibition shall be a Demo- 
cratic or a Republican ‘‘ policy,’’ but if circumstances make 
it a Democratic policy, or if it was the policy of their grand- 
fathers, then it becomes a sacred heritage, and automatically 
it must be opposed by the Republicans. Now the truth is, as 
every sensible man knows, that if, for example, the great 
question before the country today is prohibition, honest men, 
their politics aside, will desire to vote according to their con- 
victions, but the majority of them dare not because of their 
party obligations. If you elect members of the House as pro- 
hibitionists or anti-prohibitionists, pro or con any other ques- 
tion, the sentiment of the country can be fairly tested, and 
when the great question is decided—decided, as it ought to 
be, by the vote of the majority—all other subjects coming 
before the House can be treated not as party questions, 
but on their merits. 

Would anything be gained? Undoubtedly, because in the 
first place the standard of Congressional representation 
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would be immensely raised. The State or district is seldom 
represented by its best men—best, that is to say, in the sense 
of the highest intellect or character—not because the best 
men are unwilling to serve, but because of the wretched party 
system. ‘‘ Medicine is too often a practice of trusting to 
nature and confirming the diagnosis at the autopsy,’’ a cynic 
has remarked, and we follow much the same practice in elect- 
ing our Representatives, accepting them haphazard on party 
faith only to discover their unfitness when it is too late. 
There are Democratic States and districts just as there are 
Republican States and districts; so, at the very beginning, 
men admittedly of the highest qualifications are barred if 
they are unfortunate enough to be of the minority faith. 
That in itself lowers the tone, as it restricts representation to 
one party, and that party, knowing it has nothing to fear 
from the opposition, does not feel compelled to put forward 
its best men. Abolish party and you afford an opportunity 
for the best men to be selected, but you do more than that. 
Men of high standing and great capacity, who would be 
tempted to enter politics, refuse, because they will not make 
themselves servient to a party organization or surrender 
their freedom of action to the party caucus, but the man of 
easy convictions or limited mental equipment is only too glad 
to be relieved of the burden of responsibility and to vote as 
he is directed, and that is the type of man who is always the 
truest party man and is loudest in denouncing as a traitor the 
man who shows his independence. 

A man about to make his will and thinking of the welfare 
of his wife and children selects as his executor a man of clear 
judgment and proved honesty, rather than one whose judg- 
ment is doubtful and his honesty uncertain, no matter how 
reliable his politics may be. Government, in the main, is 
business, pure and simple. There is a certain amount of 
‘¢ nolicy,’’ just as there is in every large mercantile establish- 
ment, in every household—for every father and mother must 
have their domestic code, their ‘‘ policy,’’ in fact. But that 
established, whether in government or the shop or the house- 
hold, the rest is business. Honesty, efficiency, economy, 
morality—these are things government ought to strive for, 
but which cannot be attained so long as they are tossed about 
between parties and made the football of politicians. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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CAN MAN ABOLISH WAR? 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE 





Att those social virtues, all those noble qualities of 
human character, which manifest themselves in a nation 
under the scourge of war, are not the fruits of war. They 
are the witnesses to an immediate and natural reaction of 
the human spirit against war. The fruits of war are 
massacre and murder, wounding and death, destruction and 
ruin, mourning and lamentation, rapine and rape, desolation 
and despair, hatred and the legacies of hate. Those things 
which quicken the beatings of our hearts, which pulse through 
the national life in waves of strengthening enthusiasm, 
namely, the valor of the soldier, the devotion of doctor and 
nurse, the self-sacrifice of the whole people, and the stoic 
silence of the mourner, these things are but the manifesta- 
tion of a spiritual reaction against war. War is Satan let 
loose upon the earth. All the splendor that we associate 
with war is humanity’s instinctive reaction against 
Satanism. 

If there be any: man left in Europe who still cherishes 
the tradition of Treitschke, or who still finds a more whole- 
some manhood in Nietzsche than in Christ, let us be sure of 
this: that he is far from ‘‘ the bath of blood ’’"—and far 
beyond the utmost range ofthe guns. To those who make 
War, whose bodies are shaken by the shuddering thunder 
of the shells, whose bayonets are red with human blood, 
whose eyes have seen the blanching terror of a crouching 
enemy, whose days are spent in earth burrows, whose nostrils 
are filled with foulness, and whose hearts are heavy with 
home longings, war is hell. And to those millions who 
mourn, to these also war is hell. 

This contention needs not to be argued. But that which 
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comes from it, namely, the urgency of our question, Can 
Man Abolish War? this needs to be pressed upon the atten- 
tion of reasonable men. For in no hour, except the dreadful 
hour of war, can it be asked with hopefulness. In times of 
peace men are so set upon their own affairs that they will 
not listen to the idle idealist, and nations are so consumed 
with the politics of the State that they shove out of their 
way the man who would interrupt them with the politics 
of the world at large; and as for governments, they are so 
convinced of the continuity of their perilous diplomacy that 
they regard only with amusement the idealizing layman who 
presumes to trespass on their everlasting ground. But in 
times of war there is on all sides a different mood, Death 
suddenly springs into the homes of men, seizing the well- 
beloved and dragging him through torture to the grave; 
panic, sweeping all the ancient freedoms aside, as suddenly 
presides over the discussions of senate and forum; and 
blood is splashed on every trembling parchment of the 
diplomatists. Horrible beyond the reach of language is 
war—yes, but only in times of war. 

Can man abolish this Fury who devastates the world, 
who slays youth by the million, and who fills the homes of 
men with unutterable agony? We are not now thinking of 
war as an abstract idea, as a far-off contingency, as some- 
thing of which in times of peace heroic men sing manful 
songs and coward men twitter their shivering fears. We 
are thinking of this actual war, this war that has killed 
our son, blinded our brother, crippled our friend, and mad- 
dened our neighbor, this beastly war that stinks under 
heaven like some colossal fungus rotting in a wood that 
nature made for poets and lovers, this ruinous war that has 
destroyed the accumulated centuries-old wealth of Europe 
in a few months, this malignant war which has made men 
hate each other with such an acrid bitterness as has destroyed 
even the chivalry and ceremonial of the battlefield, this war 
which has dragged delicate women, defenceless children, and 
poor, decrepit old age into its steel net of blood and death— 
this war, can it be abolished so that never again will it 
destroy a peasant’s cottage or break the heart of a mother? 

Let us make no mistake of the urgency of this question. 
It is now, in the hour of death, that we must make answer. 
Let us wait till ‘‘ Peace ’’ returns, and it is like to be only 
that false peace which brought this very war to our hearts, 
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But now, while the precious blood of youth is still draining 
into the cesspits of death, now if we ask ourselves this ques- 
tion, then such a peace may we make as shall outwinter all 
the journeys of the earth. But we must ask with an agony 
of the heart, a determination of the mind, and a longing of 
the soul, as if. we were drowning men to whom a rope has 
been thrown out of the darkness that engulfs us. 

The answer I make to this question, Can Man Abolish 
War? is a swift, an unhesitating, but not, I hope, an im- 
modest affirmative—not immodest, because my answer is a 
tribute to the good sense of humanity, and does not run 
before any remedy that I think I have discovered for the 
securing of peace. Yes, man can abolish war, as he has 
abolished the duel, smallpox, slavery, feudalism, ecclesiastical 
tyranny, the rack, the thumbscrew, and many other ills 
which afflicted him in years gone by, and which he bore 
with patience, taking them for dispensations of nature, till 
they came something too violently for his patience. Man is 
by nature conservative; it is only his sufferings which drive 
him into reformation. Haseful bondage, for many, is better 
loved than Milton’s strenuous liberty; and not until ‘‘ God 
shakes a kingdom with strong and healthful commotions ”’ 
does truth become a passion to mankind. Such a shaking, 
God knows, is the whole world enduring now, and in this 
strong and healthful commotion there must be many in all 
lands—‘‘ men of rare abilities, and more than common in- 
dustry, not only to look back and revise what hath been 
taught heretofore, but to gain further and go on some new 
enlightened steps in the discovery of truth ’’—many such 
men in all lands who are now saying, war shall be no more. 

But, you will reply to me, How can such men entertain 
a purpose so impossible when a war is yet raging which 
has blown, with the lives of youth and the happiness of 
parents, all the fine theories of idealists into the vast derisive 
silence of the universe? What, you will exclaim, are you 
proposing to speak to us of Grotius and Kant, Franklin and 
Channing, Bloch and Angell at a time when every word they 
uttered is being ground under the wheels of war’s chariot 
into blood and nonsense? Neither the horrors of modern 
warfare nor the grabbing hands of the international financier 
has had strength to stay those terrible wheels. Liquid fire 
and smothering gas have been loosed, gigantic shells have 
exploded in the streets of peaceful cities, bombs have been 
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dropped out of the dark skies upon the eradles of sleeping 
children, torpedoes have torn open the steel plates of ships 
painted with the Red Cross, all these things are now shock- 
ing the soul of humanity; and with these direful things, 
starvation begins to stalk through Europe, and money is 
manufactured inexhaustibly by the printing press, money 
which vanishes in smoke and death as fast as it is printed, 
money which men will have to labor for many centuries to 
make current coin, but still the war goes on—how, then, 
can you speak of the abolition of war? Tell us, in one word, 
what is it you seek to say. 

All this is true. Neither the horrors of war nor the 
financial exhaustion of war have power to end war. Pacif- 
ism is learning in the midst of this universal ruin the lesson 
taught by Mahan: ‘‘ So far as the advocacy of peace rests 
upon material motives like economy and prosperity, it is the 
service of Mammon, and the bottom of the platform will 
drop out when Mammon thinks that war will pay better.’’ 
Peace does not belong to Mammon. It belongs to God. And 
the condition of peace is good will. 

Here, then, is my answer in one word. It is the word will. 
Can Man Abolish War? Yes. Will Man Abolish War? 
And again I say, Yes. But in this case, a condition must 
be added. Yes, man will abolish war when he realizes 
with Grotius that he is Man—‘‘ a creature most dear to 
God.’’ 

To encourage you to have faith and hope in this matter 
let me speak at the beginning of something which is a 
greater bar to faith and hope than all the vanished theories 
of the pacifists. I mean that dreadful spirit of hatred 
which is now abroad in the world. Men cannot think that 
peace is possible because their hearts are so full of hate. 
The German, believing that England encircled his country 
and set France and Russia upon him, who sees his women 
and children suffering deprivations because of England’s sea 
policy, hates the Englishman with a passion which looks as 
if it must be eternal. And the Englishman, thinking of 
German atrocities in Belgium and France, rehearsing to him- 
self the deadly philosophy of Treitschke, and hearing every 
day of ships sunk without warning in the midst of the sea, 
feels in his heart such a bitterness of hatred towards the 
German as he swears shall never so long as he lives give 
place to forgiveness. 
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How can we hope for peace if such is the condition of 
feeling between England and Germany? We must, I think, 
begin by warning ourselves against ‘‘ the shortness of 
thought ’’ which Bishop Butler saw to be a main danger in 
forming rational opinions. We must encourage ourselves 
to take an historical view of this great matter. For ex- 
ample, do we realize that our present alliance with France 
would have been unthinkable to Nelson? There is not a man 
in England who does not now love France, who does not 
thrill at the thought of her valor, who does not bow in rever- 
ence before the patience of her long-suffering, and who does 
not feel that France is England’s natural comrade and 
eternal friend. But to Nelson, France was the most hated 
enemy of this same England, nay, the most hideous enemy 
of human civilization. 

‘¢ There are three things, young gentleman,’’ said Nelson 
to one of his midshipmen, ‘‘ which you are constantly to 
bear in mind. First, you must always implicitly obey orders, 
without attempting to form any opinion of your own respect- 
ing their propriety. Secondly, you must consider every man 
your enemy who speaks ill of your King; and, thirdly, you 
must hate a Frenchman as you do the devil.’’ And again, 
‘‘ Down, down with the French! is my constant prayer.’’ 
And again, ‘‘ Down, down with the French! ought to be 
written in the council-room of every country in the world; 
and may Almighty God give right thoughts to every 
sovereign, is my constant prayer.’’ And when our Minister 
at Naples proposed to send a confidential Frenchman to him 
with information, he made answer: ‘‘ I should be very happy 
to receive authentic intelligence of the destination of the 
French squadron, their route, and time of sailing. Any- 
thing short of this is useless; and I assure your Excellency 
that I could not, upon any consideration, have a Frenchman 
in the fleet, except as a prisoner. I put no confidence in 
them . ... I believe they are all alike . . . not a Frenchman 
comes here. Forgive me, but my mother hated the French.’’ 

And in like manner the French hated the English. 

If you say that all this is more than a hundred years ago, 
let me remind you that less than twenty years ago there was 
a hatred between the two nations almost as strong and cer- 
tainly as virulent. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain advocated an 
alliance with Germany against France, Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
was for friendship with Germany for a like reason, and a 
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newspaper of such popularity as the Daily Mail urged that 
France should be fought, that her colonies should be taken 
from her, and that those colonies should be given to Ger- 
many. In one of his lectures delivered in America (‘‘ The 
Dangers of Half-Preparedness ’’) Mr. Norman Angell said: 


It is a favorite thesis with the ‘‘ trust-everything-to-force school ”’ 
just now, that if only England had taken Lord Roberts’s advice 
and adopted conscription twenty years ago (when the advocacy 
of that measure first became active in England) all would have been 
well. There would have been no war, we are told. Well, do you 
know the purpose for which conscription was advocated in England 
about twenty years ago? For the purpose of fighting France! 


Need I remind you further that not many years ago 
Russia was an enemy, and the unspeakable Turk a friend, 
that our word, jingo, had its origin in hatred of Russia, 
and that Palmerston declared the real object of the Crimean 
War to have been the protection of ‘‘ German civilization 
against Russian barbarism? ’’ 

This present hatred between Germany and England will 
pass. It belongs to a generation; it is born of a period that 
will retire. I confess that it is a deep and terrible hatred, 
that it looks lasting, and that it has a spiritual quality 
not very discernible in the past hatreds of European coun- 
tries. But I am convinced it will pass, as these other hatreds 
have passed. We Englishmen shall see that what we hate is 
not the German peasant or the German child at its mother’s 
breast, but a system of government which is called Prus- 
sianism. If someone had brought to Nelson a French child 
or an old gracious French priest, he would not have exploded 
with anger; he would have known that his hatred was for 
Napoleonism, not for the French people. Do we not feel it 
to be irrational that the Irish Irreconcilable should visit 
upon our heads the sins committed against his ancestors 
by Cromwell’s soldiery? And as we have repented for those 
terrible sins, and the far later sins of our forefathers against 
the starving peasantry of Ireland, so we may hope that there 
are those in Germany who will repent of the crimes com- 
mitted by the Prussian Government, and who will come to 
see, as the French have come to see in their views of 
Napoleonism, that England is fighting their battles as well 
as the battles of Belgium and France. 

I speak with particular emphasis on this score, because 
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my whole argument turns upon good will, and where anger 
is, and hatred, and bitterness, good will is impossible. If 


you think that the present hatred which sunders England 
. and Germany is of a lasting kind, then put out of your head 


all thought of peace, and prepare your back for such a load 
of armaments as will presently crush you to the earth. For 
you cannot impose peace, you cannot make peace as you 
make war, you cannot force peace down the throat of an 
enemy. Peace is a state of the soul, not a condition of the 
political world. There has never been peace in the world 
only because it has not been recognized as a state of the 
soul. From the greatest writer on sea-power, and not from 
any pacifist, comes the wisest word ever uttered on this 
subject : ‘‘ So far as the advocacy of peace rests upon mate- 
rial motives like economy and prosperity, it is the service 
of Mammon.’”’ The service of Mammon! But peace belongs 
to God, and to serve both God and Mammon is impossible. 
Why, then, dream of any mechanic means for securing 
peace, when your hearts are filled with hatred and you are 
longing with all your souls to destroy your enemy? Can Man 
Abolish War? Nay, but War can abolish Man! Man is a 
creature most dear to God, but if Man make himself a child 
of the devil, then assuredly will the devil destroy him. 

I beg you to look this matter full in the face. We shall 
discuss presently the best political means for securing the 
peace of the world, but our discussions will come to naught, 
like ‘‘ the exploit of that gallant man who thought to pound 
up the crows by shutting his park gate,’’ if we do not rigor- 
ously hold fast to the fact of man’s spiritual nature. There 
is nothing can bind Satan but the power of God. You may 
devise another Holy Alliance, you may have such a League 
of Nations as before was never known, you may set up an 
International Court, with just judges and a military force 
behind it to execute its decrees, but you will never have 
peace unless there exists between all the nations of the earth 
the saving spirit of good will. There is a sacred connec- 
tion between these two things, and it is well worthy of re- 
flection that a new era in the history of humanity was ushered 
in by these very words, peace and good will. That era 
had for its master-word the word of Love, but before He, 
who was destined to breathe that mystic word, had breathed 
word of any kind, it is said that angels of God sang to the 
sleeping earth of Peace and Good Will. 
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The time draws near the birth of Christ; 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 


Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace, 
Peace and goodwill, to all mankind. 


Yes, but this same poet, when Bright and Cobden pro- 
tested against a war which all Englishmen now condemn, was 
so little mindful of the holiness of peace, so little aware of 
the connection between good will and peace, that he rapped 
out a bitter poem with the inglorious taunt, ‘‘ We are not 
cotton-spinners all! ’’ It is most easy for the very elect to 
deceive themselves. 

War is a great realist. Let us be equally real at this 
blood-drenched turning-point in the history of the world. 
When we use the word ‘‘ peace ’’ let us be sure that we mean 
peace, and when we speak of ‘‘ good will ’’ let us try to 
understand what the term signifies. Do we earnestly and 
truly desire peace? That is to say, not a truce to present 
hostilities, not an end to these contemporary massacres and 
mutilations, but the Peace of God; do we, earnestly and truly, 
desire this Peace upon earth? It means that we must cast 
out of our hearts much selfishness, out of our minds much 
egoism, out of our souls much hatred and bitterness. Are 
we prepared for this self-sacrifice? It means that we must 
do unto others as we would they should do unto us, that we 
must be more willing to give than to receive, that we must 
ove our enemies. Are we prepared for this exercise of our 


MS’ highest nature? Good Will signifies an absence in our minds 


of all prejudice and all selfish intolerance: it signifies a 
desire to help, to be friendly, to serve, and to sacrifice. Are 
we conscious in ourselves of the motions of this great spirit- 
ual quality? In vain are all the contrivances of statesmen 
and politicians if in the life of mankind there is not this 
god-like disposition of the will. 

But before you say, ‘‘ This is impossible; this is a mil!- 
lennial dream,’’ reflect upon that which is a prosaic fact 
touching your life at every point and threatening with 
foulest murder the life of your children. War must be ended. 
If war is not destroyed, civilization will be destroyed. You 
cannot contemplate any such end to the present carnage as 
marked the end of the Napoleonic Wars or the Franco- 
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Prussian War of 1870. You dare not think of an embittered 
Europe, staggering on the edge of bankruptcy with the 
armaments of revenge on her back. You dare not think of 
the temptation presented to Asia by such a mad and ruined 
Europe. You must see that our only hope of salvation in 
this war lies in making it the end of war. You must per- 
ceive, surely, that the taxed democracies of Europe will not 
have strength enough to support in greater weight than ever 
the old burden of armaments with which statecraft has 
hitherto loaded them. It is not now an academic question 
which militarist and pacifist may debate forever, but a 
matter of life and death, which does not tarry for an answer. 
As we decide this question, so will be the future of Europe, 
a future either of peace or destruction. 

Idealism, then, is forced upon you. Do not fear it, do 
not dismiss it. With the knowledge in your heart that 
materialism has failed you, that your trust in materialism 
has brought you into this place of massacre and mutilation, 
have the courage, have the honesty, have the willingness to 
examine idealism. It may be that only in idealism is there 
safety for mankind, and that idealism is more closely related 
to practical politics than politicians and journalists have yet 
discerned. In any case, it cannot damage our understand- 
ings to inquire of idealism what it has to teach us in this 
great concernment of human life. I think it is the only way 
to peace, as it is the only way to God. And I think, too, that 
while nothing is so dangerous and unpractical as material- 
ism, nothing is so eminently sane and practical as idealism. 

International arbitration has been tried. It has succeeded 
whenever good will came to the tribunal on both sides, as 
in our disputes with America, but it has failed whenever 
national dignity and national jealousy presented its case. 
Something stronger (men are now saying) is wanted than a 
Hague Tribunal. I reply, something even weaker than the 
Hague Tribunal might suffice if you had good will among 
men. And when you say to me, How are we to get this good 
will? I make answer, By faith. But we must not faintly 
trust the larger hope. We must have the courage, the reso- 
lution, and the fighting strength of Milton. For to gain such 
a peace as that of which I write there must needs come a 
revolution in the human mind. 

Do not let us imagine, because we have almost the whole 
world on our side against Prussianism, that therefore we, 
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the Allies, after our necessary vindication of the public law 
of Europe, can dictate any semblance of peace which shall 
abolish war from the earth. 

‘* All history,’? says Norman Angell,—‘‘ since the last 
Congress in Vienna in 1815 and that of the hundred years 
which preceded it, and which preceded the previous great 
European treaty—shows that when you have managed to 
form a group of nations for the protection of some great 
human need, they begin to break apart, to harbor illusions 
connected with the desirability of stealing each other’s terri- 
tory ; or to quarrel over something of that sort. We are likely 
to repeat that history unless we take care. Are we going to 
take care? ’’ 

Materialism will pursue us and overthrow us again, if we 
persist in our worship of Mammon. Peace has no more to 
do with materialistic politics than purity or reverence or 
love. It is because men have so regarded it that the world 
has never yet known peace. Let us assure ourselves of that. 
There have been truces on the earth, cessations of carnage, 
suspensions of massacres, an armistice between slaughter 
and slaughter; but there has never been peace on earth. 
War has always been standing at the anvil of preparation, 
biding his chance to strike. This is not peace on earth. It 
is what the politician, or even the historian, may call peace, 
but God would call it by another name. 

‘¢ So far as the advocacy of peace rests upon ‘material 
motives like economy and prosperity ’’—have Kings and 
statesmen ever sought it for any other motives than these? 
—‘‘it is the service of Mammon, and the bottom of the 
platform will drop out when Mammon thinks that war will 
pay better.’’ 

But hear the full words of Admiral Mahan: 


I believe with full intensity of personal conviction, 
that when moral motives come to weigh heavier with 
mankind than do material desires there will be no war, 
and coincidently therewith better provision of reason- 
able bodily necessities to all men. But the truth still 
remains as stated by Jesus Christ twenty centuries ago, 
that between material and moral motives men and na- 
tions must commit themselves to a definite choice; one 
or the other—not both. We cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon. The question is not of the degree of the devotion, 
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but of the service chosen—of the Master. This will be 
either the moral motives summed up in the phrase King- 
dom of God or the material. So far as the advocacy of 
peace rests upon material motives like economy and 
prosperity, it 1s the service of Mammon, amd the bottom 
of the platform will drop out when Mammon thinks that 
war will pay better. The common-sense of mankind 
recognized the truth of this affirmation. We speak of 
mixed motives; but we know that to one alone belongs 
the title ‘‘ Master.”’... 


And he concludes: ‘‘ I believe that the time is coming 
when conviction of this truth will take effect in practice, and 
that indications of its distant arrival can be seen.’’ 

You remember the words of Milton: ‘‘ Methinks I see in 
my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. 
Methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam: 
purging and unscaling her long-abused sight at the foun- 
tain itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the twi- 
light, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and 
schisms.’’ 

The brotherhood of the world is at hand—if we will 


have it so. 
Haroitp Brcsir. 
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LES TRAITS CARACTERISTIQUES DE 
L’ESPRIT FRAN CAIS 


BY GUSTAVE LANSON 





L’esprit frangais ne se laisse pas aisément définir. Ht la 
raison de cette difficulté est assez apparente. Un des 
penseurs les plus sagaces de ce temps la disait 1’an dernier 
dans une de nos revues, 


Tous les tempéraments tous les caractéres se manifestent on 
France, et cela en proportions plus égales qu’ailleurs . . . Dans 
tous les domaines de 1’activité civilisée, nous avons 4 citer, en grand 
nombre, des hommes de premier ordre, et le plus souvent des grands 
hommes; c’est ce qui nous distingue des autres nations, dont telle 
ou telle peut nous égaler ou nous surpasser sur un point, mais qui 
sont toujours affligées par ailleurs de quelque notable lacune. OU 
sont les sculpteurs de la Hollande, qui a de si grands peintres, et 
de 1’Angleterre, qui a Shakspeare? Méme différence lorsque 1’on 
considére le cours de l’histoire: partout des léthargies ont suspendu, 
pendant de longues périodes, certaines activités intellectuelles, la 
vie de certains arts: des arts plastiques en Allemagne, depuis le 
XVI siécle. En France, et cela 4 partir du Moyen-age, toutes 
les activités sont restées en éveil: leur intensité seule a varié..... 

La vérité est .... que chaque aptitude est représentée en 
France par une petite élite, guére plus nombreuse qu’ailleurs, mais 
que toutes les aptitudes y sont comparativement bien représentées, 


tandis qu’ailleurs certaines le sont mal. 


On ferait la méme constatation dans le domaine de 
l’activité sociale et politique. L’Angleterre a le génie de la 
liberté; la Prusse a le double génie de la docilité et de la 
domination: et ces génies s’affirment avec continuité dans 
Vhistoire. Certaines nations n’ont jamais dévié de la ligne 
de l’intérét, et n’ont jamais connu les élans de |’honneur ou 





1 Jules Sageret. L’avenir de Union sacrée, Revue de Paris, ler Octobre 
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de la générosité. Nous, nous avons été realistes avec Louis 
XI, Richelieu, Louis-Philippe, impérialistes avec Louis XIV et 
Napoléon; nous avons fait des guerres utilitaires, des guerres 
de magnificence, des guerres humanitaires et idéalistes; et 
dans la méme décade le monde nous a vus élever les autels 
de la Liberté et nous précipiter aux pieds de 1’Empereur. 
Toutes les aspirations, des plus froidement apres aux plus 
follement chevaleresques, se sont 4 tour de rdéle, réalisées 
dans notre histoire, et nous avons paru, selon les heures, nés 
pour l’anarchie ou pour |’obéissance. Inconstante et dé- 
concertante nation, chez qui la veille n’engage jamais le 
lendemain! 

Voila ce qui fait la difficulté de définir l’esprit francais, et 
voila justement ce qui nous fournit le premier élément de la 
définition: la variété. L’esprit francais est le moins déter. 
miné, le moins limité des esprits nationaux: il se révéle 
capable de tout. 

La cause naturelle de cette variété se découvre aussitot. 
‘‘La France, dit M. Sageret, est le pays le plus riche en 
races.’? Par dessus les races encore mystérieuses de la 
préhistoire, sont venus s’entasser sur ce bord occidental du 
Vieux Monde, a l’aube des temps historiques, des Ibéres, des 
Celtes, des Gaulois, sur lesquels les invasions et les migra- 
tions ultérieures ont encore déposé des Grecs, des Romains, 
des Italiens, des Francs, des Burgondes, des Wisigoths, des 
Bretons, que sais-je? Il ne nous a méme pas manqué des 
Sarrasins, ni quelques Huns. 

De ce pot-pourrt d’humanité, les forces égalitaires et 
assimilatrices du sol, du climat, de la religion, de la langue, 
des moeurs, du gouvernement, de la culture, ont fait un 
peuple. Notre esprit s’est déterminé, avec notre nationalité, 
entre le Xz et le XVIz siécle dans la France du Nord et du 
Centre, entre la Somme et la Loire, autour du primitif do- 
maine royal, autour de Paris, dont la fonction régulatrice 
s’exerce déja dans ces époques de centralisation trés faible, 
et dont l’attraction intellectuelle et sociale se fait sentir 
méme au dela des régions soustraites au pouvoir politique de 
nos rois.!_ La personnalité de la France est dés lors si forte- 
ment construite que toutes sortes de variétés humaines 
peuvent continuer a4 se déverser chez nous sans 1’affaiblir ni 





7Voyez les admirables descriptions des régions et provinces de la 
France de Michelet (Hist. de France, t. ii) et de M. Vidal de la Blache, 
(Hist. de France pub. sous la direction de M. Lavisse, t. i. p. 1). 
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l’altérer. Par l’extension de l’autorité royale et par 
l’eélargissement des frontiéres, toutes les provinces de lan- 
gue d’oc, Massif central, midi Méditerranéen, midi Pyrénéen, 
puis la Bretagne, 1’Alsace, des parties de la Flandre et du 
Hainaut, des Basques, des Catalans, des Italiens de Nice et 
de la Corse,—par l’hospitalité donnée aux débris des races 
et des nationalités opprimées, une multitude de Juifs d’Hs- 
pagne, de Portugal, d’Allemagne et de Russie, d’Irlandais, 
de Grecs, de Polonais, entrent dans la vie frangaise, et 
s’incorporent l’esprit frangais. Nous avons méme étendu la 
France en dehors de la race blanche jusqu 4 des jaunes et 
des noirs. D’une esclave de couleur sont sortis les trois 
Dumas—le général, le romancier et l’auteur dramatique. 
Tous les matériaux hétérogénes se sont si bien fondus, 
absorbés, assimilés que parfois les plus nettes expressions 
da notre génie national, dans tous les ordres, se sont pro- 
duites sous des noms qui accusaient l’origine étrangére. Les 
différences de race ont été réduites sans laisser dans l’esprit 
francais autre chose qu’une richesse de nuances et d’apti- 
tudes. Ainsi notre unité n’est pas physiologique, mais 
spirituelle; et nul n’en est exclu. La France n’est pas un 
‘‘ sang ’’: c’est une ame, une méthode, un idéal, une civilisa- 
tion. Dans l’empire de 1]’Angleterre, fondé sur la liberté, 
chaque groupe ethnique reste lui-méme. Dans la nation 
francaise, dont la base est une culture, tout s’unit, tout 
s’identifie, tout communie. I] faut plus que du loyalisme 
pour faire un Frangais. Ce caractére d’unité spirituelle, 
ce sera, si vous voulez, le second trait de la définition que 
nous cherchons. 


Mais pour sortir de l’abstraction, et trouver de quoi est 
faite cette unité spirituelle, regardons sous quelles formes 
l’esprit francais s’est manifesté au cours des siécles. Il a 
pris, dans notre vie sociale et intellectuelle, trois formes 
principales, bien tranchées et assurément inégales, que qui- 
conque est familier avec notre histoire et notre littérature 
reconnaitra tout de suite. 

En bas est l’esprit gaulois, qui est la forme inférieure, 
si l’on veut, mais sans doute 1’étoffe premiére et commune 
de notre esprit national. Positif, sensé, clair, terre-d-terre, 
peu indulgent, badin, gouailleur, il a tantét 1’Apre crudité de 
la jovialité paysanne, tantét la leste verdeur de la malignité 
bourgeoise. Il crée le roman du Renart, les fabliaux et les 
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farces; il coule a flots chez Rabelais; il se méle 4 des sources 
plus délicates chez Moliére et chez la Fontaine; il teinte 
encore de sa couleur l’oeuvre de Paul Louis Courier, 
d’Anatole France, et méme d’Henri de Régnier. Voulez-vous 
le saisir tel qu’il est aujourd’hui dans nos faubourgs et nos 
villages? Regardez Nono, l’ivrogne bourguignon, ou Gaspar, 
le poilu de Montparnasse, ou Bourru soldat de Vauquois, le 
vigneron des céteaux de Champagne. 

Nous avons été souvent sévéres a cet esprit. II nous 
semblait s’attaquer 4 tout ce qui dépassait le niveau de la 
médiocre humanité, des opinions recues, des aspirations vul- 
gaires. Avions nous raison? N’était-ce pas la prétention 
surtout qu’il raillait, le fracas des grands mots, l’orgueil 
des attitudes thédtrales, la vanité des mensonges magni- 
fiques? Aprés tout c’est l’esprit gaulois qui tient la tranchée 
depuis trois ans; et ne semble-t-il pas nous avertir que c’est 
une chose trés simple de mourir, et qu’il n’y a pas a faire 
tant d’embarras pour donner sa vie, quand on a une bonne 
raison de la donner. Nous disons de celui qui meurt: c’est 
un héros. La bas, ils disent, eux: Le pauvre bougre! 

Au dessus est l’esprit mondam, préparé dans les ruelles 
des Précieuses, épanoui dans les salons et 4 Versailles, et 
qui est devenu peu 4 peu la forme habituelle des classes 
cultivées. Ce n’est que l’esprit gaulois épuré, affiné, poli, 
enrichi de culture, décoré d’élégance. Précis, net, sec, im- 
pertinent, sceptique, dissolvant, ironique, défiant de la pro- 
fondeur par haine de l’obscurité, de la sublimité par peur 
du vertige, amoureux avant tout de lumiére et de délicatesse, 
et redoutant 1’ennui plus que |’erreur, léger, brillant, exquis: 
il s’appelle tour a tour Voiture, Mme de La Fayette, Mme 
du Deffand, Doudan; il est un aspect de Voltaire, de Musset, 
de Mérimée. Dans les écoles, dans les ateliers d’artistes, il 
se rapproche de l’esprit gaulois, et devient ‘‘ la blague.’’ 

Mais voici la forme supérieure de l’esprit francais, le 
forme sérieuse et grande, qui tire sa séduction de sa hauteur. 
C’est l’esprit d’analyse, critique, logique, ordonnateur, 
démolisseur et constructeur, curieux du vrai, avide de clarté, 
détestant la confusion et la contradiction: l’esprit de 
Descartes et de Pascal, l’esprit de Montaigne et de Montes- 
quieu. On s’étonnera que j’inscrive ici le nom de Montaigne. 
Mais le désordre de Montaigne n’est que l’aversion de ]’ordre 
faux, et tout son livre est une recherche passionnée des 
conditions d’un ordre qui ne serait pas un artifice. 
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Lorsque 1’on rapproche ces trois formes, esprit gaulois, 
esprit mondain, esprit d’analyse, on n’a pas de peine a 
discerner dans leur structure un caractére commun et 
dominateur : c’est l’intelligence. 

Je ne voudrais pas qu’on se méprit sur ma pensée. Je 
ne prétends pas que tous les Frangais soient plus intelligents 
que les hommes des autres nations, ni qu’on trouve parmi 
eux plus d’hommes intelligents que nulle part ailleurs. Je 
ne fais pas d’ailleurs de 1’intelligence une supériorité abso- 
lue, et nos défauts y prennent racine comme nos qualités. 

Je ne nie point non plus que la sensibilité soit la source . 
profonde de l’énergie, de laquelle on pourra en derniére 
analyse toujours faire dériver toutes les croyances et les 
actions des hommes. Mais, cela posé, il y a pourtant des 
différences entre les hommes, des types différents de struc- 
ture mentale; et l’énergie qui vient du sentiment, se laisse 
plus ou moins capter et transformer par le mécanisme intel- 
lectuel avant d’aboutir a4 la croyance ou 4 I’acte. 

Tous les hommes sont composés, pour prendre la classi- 
fication consacrée, de sensibilité, d’intelligence et de volonté. 
Chez les nations comme chez les individus, ces trois facultés 
(qu’on ne distingue que par abstraction) se mélent et se 
composent en proportions variables. C’est tantot l’une et 
tantét l’autre qui commande. Une sensibilité intense, 
manoeuvrée par une volonté forte, avec une stricte économie 
d’intelligence, fait un trés beau type humain. De la sensi- 
bilité et de 1’intelligence, avec un minimum de volonté, 
fournissent aussi un type tres séduisant et trés riche. I 
est évident que la qualité de la sensibilité importe beaucoup 
pour la valeur du type. Une volonté magnifique, employant 
une intelligence laborieuse au service d’une sensibilité 
grossiére et égoiste, ne fera jamais un type humain supérieur. 

Je dis donc que chez les Frangais, la combinaison caracté- 
ristique est celle ot 1’intelligence organise et colore 1’activité 
spirituelle. La domination de l’intelligence se marque par 
la capacité et le goat de former des idées claires, des idées 
générales, et des séries logiques d’idées, par l’habitude aussi 
de regarder les choses du point de vue de la vérité, et non 
pas seulement de la bonté, de l’agrément, ou de 1’utilité. 

On ne contestera pas que notre langue ne soit l’image et 
la création de l’intelligence: ce merveilleux instrument 
d’analyse, comme l’appelait Condillac, oblige la pensée 4 se 
déméler, 4 montrer ce qu’elle est, et se préte mal 4 masquer 
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de beauté verbale la misére, la confusion ou 1]’incohérence 
des idées. 

Pour notre littérature, c’est une banalité d’y louer la 
clarté, la logique, l’ordre, la mesure, ce qu’on appelle les 
qualités frangaises, e’est 4 dire des qualités intellectuelles. 

Si l’on nous regarde dans les dix siécles de production 
littéraire que nous avons derriére nous, nous ne sommes 
pas une nation mystique; nous ne sommes pas non plus une 
nation poétique. Nous sommes le pays de la prose, c’est a 
dire de l’esprit et de la raison. D’autres peuples étaient 
une poésie plus riche que la nétre: notre prose défie la con- 
currence. La collection des prosateurs frangais—moralistes, 
conteurs, romanciers, historiens, critiques, mémorialistes, 
épistoliers, publicistes et vulgarisateurs de tout ordre—est 
d’une qualité, dans 1’ensemble, incomparable. 

Sommes-nous trés artistes? La réponse variera selon 
qu’on se fera une conception de |’art plus ou moins sensuelle, 
mystique et poétique. Nous avons ]’imagination artistique 
la plus logique, mathématique, mécanique, abstraite: 1’ima- 
gination de la ligne et du mouvement, du symbole et du type. 
Nous excellons moins en musique qu’en peinture, en peinture 
qu’en sculpture, ou depuis le douziéme siécle nous n’avons 
pas eu une époque de fatigue; et pas plus en sculpture qu’en 
architecture, qui est le moins sensuel et le plus géométrique 
des beaux-arts. Dans tous les arts, nous cherchons 1’idée 
sous la forme, nous aimons le fini, le précis, 1’équilibre, 
l’ordonnance solide et claire. 

Nos sciences aussi sont celles du précis et du fini. Nous 
fuyons les régions nuageuses de 1’indéterminé, de 1’incon- 
naissable, de 1’infini, ot s’ébattent les poétes et les mystiques. 
Nous sommes mal a |’aise dans les espaces vagues ow le réve 
achéve plus que la raison. Aussi malgré nos grands méta- 
physiciens, ne sommes-nous pas une nation métaphysique: 
nous avons trop de prose dans l’esprit. Si l’universel nous 
attire, l’absolu nous donne le vertige. Nous nous tenons 
dans la zone du connaissable, ot 1’on rencontre des prob- 
lémes déterminés. Les sciences frangaises sont la psychol- 
egie, oti 1’on saisit 1’étre immédiatement, et les mathémati- 
ques, ot 1’irréel, 1’infini, 1’inconcevable entrent en symboles 
précis. Notre conception de la science est essentiellement 
mathématique, et notre métaphysique a été souvent batie, 
depuis Descartes, par des mathématiciens. 

Nous construisons avec plaisir des idéologies, et nous 
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nous confions un peu trop 4 la théorie. Mais notre esprit 
s’apercoit vite qu’il ne dispose pas de la réalité, et que les 
faits n’ont pas de respect pour les belles idées. Nous ne 
nous amusons pas & penser le monde sans le voir, et nous 
ne nous enveloppons pas d’un nuage idéaliste. Le bon sens 
narquois du paysan francais, comme la sagesse pratique de 
Montaigne, de La Rochefoucauld et de Voltaire, est le produit 
d’un exercice assidu de 1’intuition et de_l’observation. 

Mais nous percons si vite, et si~clairement, 4 travers 
la réalité, nous en ramassons si aisément la signification, 
que nous sommes tentés de ne point nous charger de 
faits. La théorie se construit en nous sur quelques bons 
échantillons. Dés que la réalité nous la casse entre les doigts, 
nous avons bientét fait de nous en procurer une autre, ou 
la facheuse expérience s’ajuste. C’est 1a ce qu’on appelle la 
légéreté francaise, la légéreté de Voltaire, qui est d’ailleurs 
aussi bien la vivacité de Montesquieu. 

Assurément nous avons su nous plier aux lentes méthodes 
de la science expérimentale. Claude Bernard, Berthelot, 
Pasteur sont bien francais. Mais c’est la derniére lecon que 
l’intelligence regoive, de suivre les faits au lieu de les 
devancer. L’image de notre tempérament national, c’est 
Descartes déduisant la physique, et faisant de temps en 
temps des expériences pour vérifier que ses chaines d’idées 
suivent bien la ligne des phénoménes. C’est Leverrier 
démontrant la nécessité théorique d’une planéte, et laissant 
a un astronome étranger le soin de s’assurer qu’elle est la 
en effet dans le ciel, 4 1’endroit marqué par la théorie. 

La science anglaise accumule les observations et les ex- 
périences jusqu; a ce que |’idée soit imposée presque auto- 
matiquement par les faits, et s’en tient a la loi qui est le 
résumé exact des faits. La science allemande accumule les 
faits en les tordant pour en exprimer 1|’idée métaphysique et 
mystique qui doit se trouver au fond de la réalité, qui est la 
raison des apparences, qui est 1’étre. 

La science francaise, sur quelques faits significatifs bien 
choisis, bien vérifiés, et finement analysés, dresse une théorie, 
qui n’est ni la simple formule de 1’expérience, ni la manifes- 
tation d’une vérité transcendante, mais ]’expression mathé- 
matique ou mécanique de l’enchainement et de la généra- 
tion des faits. 

Dans la vie morale aussi nous nous distinguons par une 
lucidité, une clarté de conscience qui fait la physionomie de 
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notre sensibilité. Il y a chez nous, comme ailleurs, de la 
sensualité et de la passion, mais. peut-étre ce fond est-il 
moins trouble et moins désordonné. La France a le coeur 
intelligent. On aperecoit chez notre peuple une sorte 
d’amortissement des instincts, et des énergies sensibles, une 
certaine habitude d’équilibre et de modération, qui sont 
justement des facteurs de notre prosaisme; et cela me 
parait bien venir d’une aptitude 4 voir clair en nous-mémes, 
4 nous rendre compte de nos sentiments et de nos mobiles. 
Certains fanatismes doctrinaires mis 4 part, il n’y a de 
brutal et de violent que 1’instinct ou la passion qui s’ignore: 
dés qu’on se regarde, on se réprime. 

Nous nous gouvernons comme tous les hommes, par le 
sentiment, l’amour, la foi; mais nous réduisons nos senti- 
ments en idées, et nous prétendons ne donner notre amour 
ou notre foi qu’a des vérités universelles. Nous rationali- 
sons notre vie affective, et, avec plus ou moins d’illusion, 
nous ne cédons 4 l’appétit, a la passion, a l’intérét que lorsque 
nous leur avons donné la clarté d’une idéologie, et la beauté 
d’un idéalisme. 

La conscience francaise, entre toutes les lois morales 
chérit celles qui se prétent le mieux 4 étre congues comme 
des idées de la raison. C’est d’abord la loi d’égalité, la 
plus intellectuelle, abstraite, géométrique des notions 
morales: un homme = un homme; moi = toi = lui. Liberté, 
justice, fraternité, tout dérive de la, et dans notre facilité 
a professer que les Peaux-Rouges, les Chinois et les 
négres sont des hommes comme nous, il entre moins de 
charité que de géométrie. Notre puissance d’abstraction 
élimine spontanément de la notion ‘‘ homme ’’ la couleur 
de la peau. 

Dans la France, par dela 1’amour irraisonné du sol natal, 
nous aimons une patrie; nous préférons notre patrie, sans 
la mettre au-dessus ni en dehors de l’humanité. Jusqu’au 
19éme siécle, 1’expression littéraire du patriotisme francais 
a été la tragédie d’Horace, qui, en offrant 4 chaque homme 
de n’importe quelle nation sa patrie 4 chérir sous le sym- 
bole de Rome, nous enseignait 4 la fois le dévouement 4 la 
France et l’égalité de toutes les patries. 

Nous avons fait plus encore pour rationaliser le patrio- 
tisme. La France a toujours été mise par ses enfants au 
service d’une idée. Nos aieux, a la croisade, travaillaient 
pour Dieu: gesta Det per Francos. La France de la Révo- 
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lution, moins sans doute qu’elle n’avait révé, mais plus 
qu’aucun autre peuple, a travaillé pour |’humanité. 

Un besoin de notre nature nous fait regarder les affaires 
de ce monde du point de vue universel, du point de vue de 
la justice, du point de vue de Dieu. Aussi défendons-nous, 
parfois selon et parfois contre nos intéréts, 1’indépendance 
Américaine, l’indépendance Grecque, l’indépendance et 
l’unité Italiennes. Nous nous passionnons pour la Pologne 
et la Finlande jusque dans 1’alliance du tzar. Nous entrons 
facilement, contre nous-mémes, dans les raisons des autres 
nations; et nous prétendons soutenir notre droit, parce qu’il 
est droit, non par ce qu’il est ndtre. La partie adverse a 
toujours chez nous d’ardents avocats, et notre patriotisme, 
autrement si fier, ne s’excite pas, méme devant 1’affront, si 
notre jugement nous fait douter de notre droit: nous |’avons 
bien vu aux jours de Fachoda. Méme aujourd’hui, nous ne 
voulons pas que 1’Alsace-Lorraine nous revienne par le 
simple fait brutal de la victoire; mais nous voyons ce retour 
dans le plan total d’une Europe nouvelle fondée sur la 
justice. 

Notre moralité prend la forme de la raison. Le bien et 
le mal s’expriment pour nous en termes rationnels, dans leur 
rapport au vrai et au faux. C’est ce qui nous permet de 
rire si gaiement du vice. Moliére nous en signale ]’absurdité 
plus qu’il n’en excite l’horreur. Cette remarque expliquera 
notre aptitude 4 la comédie, et le réle de la plaisanterie dans 
notre littérature morale. Nous détestons le préche et le 
catéchisme. Nous aimons mieux qu’on nous montre |’homme 
et la vie en images fidéles et fines, et qu’on instruise notre 
intelligence, laissant 4 notre conscience autonome le soin de 
s’appliquer les lecons et de se faire sa régle. 

Voila pourquoi notre littérature morale est surtout une 
littérature psychologique; et voila pourquoi, s’occupant plus 
d’étre vraie que d’édifier, et vraie gaillardement, plutét 
qu’édifiante lourdement, elle s’est faite, en certains lieux, 
une réputation de frivolité et d’immoralité. 

Le devoir s’impose a nous par 1’évidence de la raison. 
Sans doute, en 1914, notre peuple comme n’importe quel 
autre 4 sa place, a été entrainé par l’amour de la patrie. 
Mais cet amour chez nous n’avait rien d’un instinct aveugle 
ni d’un enthousiasme mystique. Quand le paysan de France 
a dit en 1914: ‘ il faut y aller,’? quand il a dit en 1915: ‘‘ il 
faut tenir,’’? quand il a dit en 1916: ‘‘ jusqu’au bout, il le 
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faut,’’ il était parfaitement conscient, lucide et de sang 
froid; les mots ‘‘ il le faut ’’ lui représentaient moins 1’obli- 
gation morale que la nécessité logique. Il savait que, le 
postulat patriotique étant admis, c’était le moment de 
marcher, de durer, de ne pas lacher: la lacheté, la faiblesse, 
la capitulation eussent été absurdes comme |’avarice 
d’Harpagon, ou la crédulité du Malade. De 1a l’absence de 
fiévre, d’ébullition, dans l’heroisme du poilu: si l’on veut 
que la France vive, est ce que l’on peut refuser de la 
défendre? c’est le simple bon sens qui méne l’homme sous les 
shrapnells ou le maintient dans la boue des tranchées. 
L’Allemagne a essayé plusieurs fois de nous tenter par 
une paix baclée. Mais ‘‘ pas si béte’’: tous nos poilus 
apercoivent trop nettement l’avenir qu’elle nous ferait. 


Quelques singularités, quelques contradictions de notre 
vie sociale et politique s’expliqueraient par le jeu aisé de 
]’intelligence. 

Nulle part les différences intellectuelles entre les classes, 
entre les supérieurs et les subordonnés, ne sont plus 
atténuées que dans notre pays. Nulle part ]’inférieur n’est 
plus prompt et plus apte 4 juger son chef; nulle part le chef 
n’a plus besoin de justifier 4 chaque minute qu’au grade, 
au galon, il joint le mérite. I] en résulte un affaiblissement 
de la discipline, une facilité 4 s’insurger contre le commande- 
ment qui ne parait pas justifié par la circonstance ou la 
raison, un émiettement incessant des partis et des groupes, 
une tendance pour tout dire, a l’anarchie, qui nous ont con- 
duits souvent prés de |’abime. 

Nous avons jusqu’ici toujours trouvé le reméde dans la 
source méme d’ou venait le mal. Quand l’heure du danger 
national est venue, le coup d’oeil clair et prompt qui nous 
fait juger les situations, nous raméne instantanément 4 la 
discipline, nous fait taire et obéir, désirer ]’authorité ferme, 
méme dure; et l’intuition instantanée des nécessités urgentes 
nous fait nous transformer, nous réadapter d’une facon 
surprenante: nous sommes débrouillards. 

On expliquerait de la méme facon que nous soyons 4 la 
fois si routiniers et si révolutionnaires. Routiniers, parce 
que nous doublons toujours le fait d’une théorie, ect nous 
ajoutons a la résistance passive des habitudes une adhésion 
active de la raison qui légitime ce qui est. Révolutionnaires, 
par ce que, quand l’idée a conquis nos esprits, nous ne 
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pouvons pas souffrir qu’elle ne soit pas inscrite dans les 
faits. Plus les institutions et les habitudes résistent, plus 
la vérité nouvelle nous travaille; elle acquiert sourdement 
une puissance explosive, et un beau jour tout saute. 

La violence de nos luttes politiques résulte de ce que 1’on 
ne se bat chez nous que sur des idéologies, pour lesquelles 
on ne peut accepter de transaction ni d’arbitrage. Qu’il 
s’agisse d’un impdét, des douanes, d’une augmentation de 
salaire, ou du théme latin, il ne s’agit pas d’accorder des 
intéréts, ni méme de chercher 1]’utilité sociale; il s’agit de 
servir ou de trahir la Vérité, de confesser ou de renier la 
Doctrine. Il y va pour le moins de l’avenir du pays ou de 
la civilisation. Notre fanatisme n’est pas brutalité ou vio- 
lence de tempérament; notre intolérance est une intolérance 
intellectuelle. Nos contradicteurs sont des gens qui ne 
veulent pas voir clair en plein midi, qui nient que 2+2=4: 
est-ce qu’on n’aura pas raison de leur couper un peu la 
téte, pour leur apprendre 4 raisonner? 

Je n’ajouterai plus qu’une observation. Le Frangais 
comparé aux autres types nationaux, est un homme qui a 
des idées générales, qui raisonne par idées générales. C’est 
notre péché mignon: la différence de culture et de classe n’y 
fait rien. Dans les académies, dans les salons, au Parle- 
ment, dans les journaux, au village, il se fait en France, un 
débit, un échange, une bataille d’idées générales qui dépas- 
sent toute imagination. Les cabarets mémes bourdonnent 
d’idées générales plus que de mouches, et il s’y consomme 
plus de concepts que d’alcool. 

La culture générale, c’est a dire le développement d’une 
aptitude universelle de 1]’intelligence, est la forme méme 
de l’honnéte homme, qui n’a pas ‘‘ d’enseigne,’’ qui n’est ni 
mathématicien ni grammairien ni ingénieur, mais qui au 
besoin suffira a tout. CO’est parce que notre littérature 
a été faite pour cet homme universel, qu’elle est si riche 
d’idées. Nombre de livres qui ailleurs efissent été des 
ouvrages spéciaux, des livres de philosophie, de théologie, 
de sociologie, d’histoire naturelle, d’érudition, d’éxégése, ont 
été offerts chez nous au grand public. Les dames méme ont 
lu Descartes, Montaigne, Pascal, Montesquieu, Buffon, 
Renan. Si technique que soit le sujet, nous voulons penser 
pour tout le monde, et écrire avec les mots de tout le monde. 

Nous n’avons cessé de subordonner le savoir spécial 4 la 
valeur humaine. Nous ne nous contentons méme pas de. 
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réunir plusieurs spécialités: étre 4 soi seul une collection de 
spécialités, ce n’est pas encore étre un homme. Rester un 
homme, ce n’est, pas pour un militaire, jouer de la flite ou 
causer métaphysique, comme le grand Frédéric. C’est con- 
server la conscience qu’au dessus des vérités militaires il 
y a des vérités humaines que méme les nécessités de la guerre, 
la science technique de la guerre, doivent respecter. Nos 
Bugeaud, nos Faidherbe, nos Brazza, nos Galliéni, pour ne 
parler que des morts, le savaient bien. Ils n’ont jamais con- 
senti a étre de purs spécialistes de la conquéte et de la 
destruction. 

Evidemment, 4 certains égards, notre goat de la culture 
générale nous fait dans le monde actuel une position dés- 
avantageuse. La civilisation moderne réclame de plus en 
plus impérieusement la spécialisation. Nous le savons, mais 
nous ne voulons pas résoudre le probléme par le sacrifice de 
l’un des termes: c’est trop simple. Nous voulons, méme 
au risque de certains retards et de certains périls, conserver 
l’humanité dans la spécialité, et porter au maximum chez 
notre citoyen la capacité technique sans affaiblir le bon sens 
universel. Nous croyons fermement que, si c’est difficile, ce 
n’est pas la quadrature du cercle. 


Je ne voudrais pas qu’on se méprit au sens des remarques 
précédentes. Je ne fais pas de tous les Frangais des ratio- 
nalistes, des logiciens, des amateurs d’abstractions. Nous 
avons chez nous de toutes les sortes d’esprits. Nous avons 
des mystiques, des inconscients, des passionnés, des poétes. 
Comparez les Francais entre eux: vous retrouverez toute 
1’échelle des caractéres humains. Mais comparez les 
Francais aux étrangers. Vous apercevrez sans peine qu’un 
romantique Francais est moins loin d’un classique Frangais 
que d’un romantique Anglais ou Allemand; qu’un Catholique 
Francais ressemble plus 4 un rationaliste Francais qu’a un 
mystique Espagnol ou Flamand; qu’un socialiste Francais 
a moins d’affinité avec le camarade Allemand ou Russe 
qu’avec un libéral ou un réactionnaire Francais. Et c’est ce 
trait d’union du tempérament national, sous la contradiction 
des doctrines et des croyances, que j’ai essayé de faire 
apparaitre, 

Gustave Lanson. 








THE LADY IN FICTION 


BY RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS 





Tue Lady, according to Mrs. Puinam’s definition in the 
fascinating volume which wears her name, is to be distin- 
guished from other women by the number of things she may 
not do. This we must understand to be the hierarchic lady 
of the social order, born and bred upon a certain social 
stratum, unable through the accident of her birth to be any- 
thing else, but enabled to forfeit certain of her privileges if 
she transgress society’s rules for her. Society, that is, 
makes her and can unmake her. Those things she may not 
do are things society will not let her do. Her opposite, we 
suppose, is the woman born upon the lowest terrace of the 
walled garden which is society, or rather on no terrace at 
all, a weed sprung up without gardening outside the walls. 
It is she who has rung the street bell in so many a novel and 
play, of whom so many a perfect English servant has said, 
in answer to his mistress’ query, ‘‘ It’s not a lady, Madam. 
It’s a person.”’ 

As for the lady, we would not disparage her. At her best 
she is a precious thing. She is elegance, she is grace; she is 
rarity and costliness; she is ornament, decoration, sometimes 
even she is beauty ; and when we see her pictured at her fair- 
est, as in Lady Barbara in The Patrician, we find her such a 
masterpiece that she seems worth all she may have cost to 
anybody. We would not disparage her, we would not de- 
stroy her—but we should like to rename her. She is the 
Great Lady, and her opposite is the Person. 

The true lady resembles the great lady in being distin- 
guished by the things she may not do; the difference is in her 
sanction. Those are things she will not let herself do, her 
inhibition comes from within—the other’s from without. She 
blooms upon every level, in every parterre, she and her op- 
posite, and we may often find them the children of one 
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mother. Though she is one, her opposite is various, and for 
the latter it is harder to find a name than to use one of the 
ready-made classifications which will content society. Some- 
times she is what Tristram of Blent was probably the first 
to call one of her sex—a curmudgeon. Sometimes she is a 
martyr, sometimes she is a cat. Sometimes she is not really 
the opposite, only the embryo of a lady. But in every case 
we shall find her, I presume to think, describable by the new 
word coined for another use by Mr. Sydnor Harrison—an 
‘¢ egoette,’’ her ego as intrusive as the head of Charles the 
First, though she continually seeks to keep it down by a sys- 
tem of studied deprecation, by which in part she may be 
known. 

We can best understand many things by looking first at 
what they are not; and the lady is not a martyr, nor an 
‘¢ egoette,’’ nor a curmudgeon, nor a cat. She never makes 
scenes, and her feelings are never hurt; she never sets you 
right, never condescends to score, never puts you in the 
wrong, but quietly creeps into the wrong herself; she is un- 
selfish, but willing, with a superhuman touch of unselfish- 
ness, not to appear so; she can give over woman’s most cher- 
ished attitude, forego the martyr’s crown, and seem to be al- 
ways doing what she likes. She is able and willing, in short, 
to do entirely without credit and to be paid with an uncom- 
prehending love—willing to be misunderstood! Indeed her 
virtues are for the most part so difficult and uncongenial to 
unregenerate feminine nature, that we can only wonder and 
admire on reflecting how many women have succeeded in 
being ladies at all. For the different forms of failure to be 
such, we may borrow a distinction which the moral judgment 
has had to invent for a more sophisticated moral order. We 
used to do very well with only the moral and the immoral, 
but subtler distinctions have taught us to consider also the 
non-moral. Likewise, beside the ladylike, we have to 
recognize not only the unladylike (whose failures might be 
called technical), but also the non-ladylike. Such, for ex- 
ample, was Undine, Undine of Apex, who stood as much out- 
side the realm where such values are discerned and can gov- 
ern action, as the pagan outside that of Christian morality, a 
phenomenon not to be weighed in such seales. Such might 
also be some great lady, some Duchess of Wrexe, stand- 
ing like the Pope not outside judgment but above it, to whom 
the delicate problems of ladyhood would, like principle in a 
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politician, interfere with her calling. Finally there is dis- 
cernible what the convenient and inexpensive language of 
commerce is teaching us to call the ‘‘ near ’’ ladylike, and the 
distinction between this and true ladyhood is the most use- 
ful, the most interesting, and the most difficult of all. 

In such personal questions as these a world of enlighten- 
ment comes from a little analytical gossip, and fortunately we 
have a vast acquaintance in common, who will not be of- 
fended or hurt though we talk them over never so freely, not 
even if we say of one of them now and then that she is no 
lady. There is Charlotte, for example. She was no lady, 
though she believed herself one, and it was an article of creed 
with her. But if we are to arrive at some understanding of 
these subtle matters it is precisely from among those women 
who assume themselves and are generally assumed to be 
hors concours, that we must draw our warnings. Otherwise 
we are no better off than British society with its stiff classi- 
fications of ladies and persons. With them a woman is either 
a lady or a person, and there you are; but in a democracy one 
must dig a little deeper. Charlotte was an Englishwoman 
who, according to Mr. E. M. Forster, sojourned for a period 
in ‘‘ A Room with a View ”’ in an agreeable pension on the 
Florentine Lungarno. Her nearest female relatives were un- 
doubted ladies, but Charlotte was not one. Not that Char- 
lotte was ever unladylike, but she was a martyr and a cur- 
mudgeon and an ‘‘ egoette,’’ and once, at least, when she told 
what she had seen among the violets on the hillside, she was 
a cat. She was always doing what you desired, never what 
she liked herself; she never allowed you to do her a kindness 
without protesting until you no longer desired to do it; she 
never failed to show herself aware of your responsibility for 
a slip in the least important of enterprises, and while never 
cross, she always, subtly, made you feel to blame. Yet her 
failure is really more intellectual than moral; inability to 
analyze and lack of humor keep the Charlottes from ever 
really seeing themselves. 

It has sometimes seemed to me that there have not been 
in American fiction a great number of these choice creatures 
we are trying to analyze, though Mr. Howells has given us a 
good many—provincial ladies, rustic often, but authentic. 
Yet fiction needs the lady almost as much as it needs charac- 
ter; she is as much its natural material. It is perhaps, for in- 
stance, her protracted absence from the pages of Mr. H. G. 
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Wells that keeps his novels from being as interesting as we 
are always expecting they will be. His heroines have no in- 
hibitions except their moods and dislikes; there is no strug- 
gle, consequently no story, merely the history of a series of 
inclinations and the practical consequences of giving way to 
them. Yet too much emphasis must not be laid on this point. 
Hardy and Meredith are both there to dispose at once of the 
theory that fiction cannot do without the lady. Only, we 
must have something quite as definite and typical in her 
stead. So Hardy gives us women, while Meredith deals for 
the most part in goddesses. 

At any rate this lamentable rarity of the lady’s appear- 
ances between the covers of American fiction may be the rea- 
son for a defect that Mr. Garnett has recently with much 
acuteness attributed to it, a kind of ‘‘ standardization,”’ 
which permits of no very individual or temperamental kinds 
of action. The standardized is the common, by its nature, 
and the lady by her nature is not common. She must be in- 
dividual and inventive in her behavior, for she is constantly 
faced, like all the world, with situations that are not a bit 
standardized, and her manner of dealing with them affirms 
her ladyhood. A comment of Mr. Garnett’s on the novels of 
Mrs. Wharton and Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, who have 
provided a small gallery of ladies of quality for our study, 
is a little cruel in its intention and appears a little unjust in 
its upshot. Mr. Garnett says that the manners and morals of 
the characters in ‘‘ the admirable novels ’’ of these two 
authors are, one almost feels, ‘‘ like tightly cut clothes in 
which people cannot be quite at ease.’’ Taken at its worst, 
this would seem to say that the finest ladies in these romances 
are a little vulgar, and at its best suggest that they seem to 
find their ladyhood difficult at times. But why shouldn’t 
they? Is it supposed that the moral life is easy? Surely 
the constant revision that the lady gives to her behavior, her 
frequent renunciations and mute acceptances of misinterpre- 
tation, are not more so. Her manners are easy, but it is not 
easy to have good manners. Those it would be easy to have, 
the first that come to hand, worn not as tight clothes but as 
the loosest and comfortablest of négligés, would be pre- 
cisely those of an Isabel Rivers or an Ann Veronica. Or does 
Mr. Garnett mean that her manners do not seem easy, and 
are therefore not quite good, the lady not quite a lady at 
best? In this case, for the novels of Miss Sedgwick especial- 
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Iy, should we not have to disagree with Mr. Garnett? Surely 
her finest ladies have the smoothest, most anonymous of 
manners, and make their renunciations of whatever dimen- 
sions without a sign. They and their renunciations, at any 
rate, are what most preoccupy Miss Sedgwick as a novelist. 

For Mrs. Wharton, certainly, the distinction is as import- 
ant, but she is perhaps a shade too explicit. There are pages 
in The Custom of the Country that remind us of the outworn 
literary mode of ‘‘ conduct books.’’ The differences in social 
standard between Apex and aristocratic New York are em- 
phasized until the reader has a pained suspicion that not all 
of this enlightenment is intended for Undine; some of it 
seems directed to his own address, for the general better- 
ment of American manners. His suspicion nears certainty 
at the point where not only Ralph explains to Undine, but 
the author fairly explains to her reader, that to have the 
old family jewel which has been her engagement ring reset 
in the current mode, is a breach of taste as well as of senti- 
ment. 

Miss Sedgwick seems more disinterested. Her slow 
analysis of the lady, aspect by aspect, in book after book, 
seems as much for her own enlightenment as for ours. <As- 
suming that both she and we can recognize the genus when 
we meet it, her interest lies in getting at what constitutes its 
infallibly recognizable marks. 

In her novels we seldom have the lady ‘‘ given ’’ without 
her opposite, or at least her clearly differentiated imper- 
fect copy. In A Fountain Sealed, for example, Miss Sedg- 
wick uses for the first time a rather deceitful device which 
she repeats with success in the following two novels; she pre- 
sents first to our view, amid the admiring plaudits of all her 
little circle, what is apparently the heroine, and leaves it 
to our cleverness to discover it when she is quite eclipsed by 
some one whose entrance is accomplished later with less 
heraldry. So we are introduced in this book first to Imogen, 
among her lovers of both sexes, and find her so beautiful, so 
full of a ‘‘ beautiful wisdom,’’ that it is several chapters be- 
fore we realize that she is a monument of selfishness, conceit 
and sententiousness. 

Whereas it is her mother, whom Imogen looks upon with 
some disdain, both intellectual and moral, and whom, when 
we first see her alighting from a steamer with her little dog, 
her maid, and her matchless elegance, we are inclined to 
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judge with Imogen’s eyes as being dangerously frivolous and 
European,—it is she who compels our final admiration. For 
Imogen captures her mother’s nice English lover, who is 
evidently about to become her fiancé, and the mother does not 
lift a finger to hold him, unwilling to join the ladies’ ignoble 
battle over man. 

Knowing her child for the monster she is, realizing that 
even yet Sir Basil could easily be made to recognize his love 
for herself, she sacrifices both him and herself to her ideal 
of ladyhood. It would have been impossible for her to act 
otherwise, and we hardly wish she had, even though we see 
her choice made at a cost which the author leaves us no 
excuse to minimize. To her unselfishness, moreover, she 
must add the artistic touch of generosity, and when Sir 
Basil, good blundering gentleman that he is, comes to her in 
some anguish of spirit lest he be dealing shabbily by her, she 
contrives to make him believe she does not care and never 
has. To have stirred to recover him, she would have lost 
something more precious than himself, and it is hard to de- 
tect in her smiling negligent gesture of relinquishment any 
lack of freedom and grace, which might betray that her Pari- 
sian garments anywhere constrict her. 

In Franklin Wiuslow Kane, that remarkable book in 
which the characters exchange relationships like the chang- 
ing partners in a formal dance,—where, like a decorator 
seeking ‘‘ color combinations,’’ the author tries the effect, 
as it were, of either man with each woman and of either 
woman with each man,—we again begin with a woman who 
is a center of adulation in her little circle. Althea is a refined 
and cultivated woman living in a Boston suburb, and held as 
‘‘ wonderful ’’ by all her friends and neighbors. She is 
pretty, in a neat, not very effective manner, pretty but not 
graceful, and, we conclude, without style; and a certain lack 
of fluidity in her bodily mould repeats itself in her nature. 
It has no flexibility, but is full of small stiffnesses and inhibi- 
tions which make simplicity difficult to her. She is self-con- 
scious, yet her self-consciousness has as it were to be built 
up from the outside; one feels that if it were not supported 
by the sense in a great many minds that she was ‘‘ wonder- 
ful,’? she would somehow, like the man in The Private 
Iife not altogether succeed in being there at all. Among 
her admirers is the hero of the tale, her humble and persist- 
ent wooer, whom she has never fancied she quite wished to 
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marry, but whose steady inexhaustible devotion helps largely 
to constitute her element. To see herself in his eyes enables 
her to continue existent, and it is in his faithful heart that 
takes place the drama of dispossession in favor of a later 
comer. This is Helen, the English girl, whose freedom from 
alloy in the pure flawlessness of ladyhood reveals little by lit- 
tle by her mere existence to Franklin’s bewildered loyalty, 
that his Althea’s perfections are paste. Helen is an aristo- 
crat, one born, like Towneley in The Way of All Flesh, know- 
ing all the things that are really worth knowing, all the little 
points of beautiful behavior which have most to do with the 
ordinary kinds of happiness of dull daily life, which enable 
one ‘‘ to make on the whole a family happier for his pres- 
ence.’’ Negligent of her appearance, we are told, we do not 
precisely know what Helen looked like, but we conceive that 
any room was prettier as well as pleasanter if she were in it. 
If Althea’s manners were of the sort that makes easy things 
hard, Helen’s could make the most difficult ones easy. And 
by comparing these two we seem to make out, as a further 
quality of the lady, integrity, the ability to exist alone by her 
own standards, an absence of reference, some degree of self- 
knowledge. 

From these various examples we can draw some material 
for judging what are to be the signs of the woman who has 
or has not the graces of the exquisite and elusive creature 
we seek to celebrate. 

Essentially, the principle of ladyhood seems to reveal 
itself as that of the Christian—self-renouncement, but car- 
ried over, whenever necessary, from the realm of moral 
values into the minutie of social intercourse. The perfect 
gentleman according to Samuel Butler would be the perfect 
saint ; why may not the perfect lady be the perfect Christian? 
Her relinquishments are sometimes, as in the case of Mrs. 
Upton, as difficult as the human soul can make. Butler him- 
self, we may be sure, if he could not have had both, would 
have chosen the lady. He would make loveableness and good 
breeding the tests of civilization, and condemn all ill-man- 
nered, ill-conditioned folk to perish from the earth. 

The perfect lady is not the perfect Christian, because her 
inner light is rather aesthetic than moral, and she acts more 
from pride than love. Behavior that seems to her “‘ ugly ”’ 
she cannot bear, and to illustrate it would be beneath her 
pride, to behold herself acting in such ways would be worse 
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than any loss. She is more artist than saint. Roderick Hud- 
son, we remember, saw himself in an intolerable moment of 
enlightenment as hideous, and died. But we feel no note of 
penitence in him. He suffered as artist, not as sinner. And 
so her standard of conduct is taste, not principle, though 
here, as elsewhere, ‘‘ there is simply no limit to the misfor- 
tune of being tasteless ’’; for while Christian conduct may 
win esteem, admiration, respect, make one to be relied on and 
trusted in, yet performed without taste, without grace, it 
rarely achieves the priceless gift of personal love. 

So we are not asking a new version of an old question— 
The Lady or the Christian?—for either without the other is 
a lame and imperfect being. The lady may in her softness be 
facile, and fail at some crisis for lack of iron in her. The 
Christian, on the other hand, who is imperfectly a lady, is 
capable of keeping for her nearest and dearest a self so un- 
beautiful that not one person of her acquaintance would 
recognize it as a portrait of her. So we must have them 
both; and this is not one of life’s true dilemmas, for we can 
have them. The Christian must provide the motive, in love 
of someone or something other than herself; while it is the 
lady who must see that the sacrifice is performed in a way 
to make no one uncomfortable. She must suffer as a Chris- 
tian, but smile as a lady; to smile as a Christian would make 
her a martyr and spoil the picture. She will be essentially 
unselfish, but she will never utter the word. The Christian 
makes the sacrifice, the lady disallows the credit for it, and 
she can well afford to ‘‘ take the cash and let the credit go,’’ 
for the cash she keeps is the general appreciation of her 
‘* niceness.’’ 

Throughout the world of Henry James we see women who 
unite the two gifts of ladyhood and moral principle. The 
gift of renunciation is evidently for him the hall-mark of the 
lady. If other authors seem interested in showing us women 
like Charlotte and Althea, who have the moral sense but 
lack charm, James on the other hand has given us minute 
and fairly appalling studies of women of exquisite finish and 
a social grace raised to the level of genius, who quite lack the 
moral sense. There are Mme. Merle and Kate Croy and 
Charlotte Stant, beautiful predatory creatures who snatch 
the prizes of life from the others. But it is clearly to the 
others that Mr. James yields the palm, and to whom, were he 
interested in such explicit categories as the one we are 
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using at present, he would have accorded the name of lady. 
If among the appealing group of cheated hearts—his Isabel, 
his Milly, Fleda Vetch, and Maggie—only the latter is per- 
mitted to retain both the substance and the spirit, those who 
have but the spirit we may never dare wholly to pity. Being 
is always more than having. And to be so true to ideals of 
fineness as little Princess Maggie in The Golden Bowl would 
be enough in life, in her creator’s belief, even had she finally 
lost her prince. 

We discern in her all the qualities we have been analyzing 
one at a time, as she seeks to save her step-mother’s attitude 
for her in that momentous interview on the moonlit terrace. 
She cannot be satisfied merely to forgive Charlotte Stant, on 
the eve of her departure, for her ambiguous relations with 
the Prince; she must add the touch of artistic generosity 
and imply that she has not seen the ambiguity, has, in fact, 
nothing to forgive. It is not enough for her to be at last rid 
of Charlotte; she must let the departure seem not only Char- 
lotte’s choice, but a triumph over herself. The Christian can 
abdicate a great triumph; only the lady can forego a small 
one. The Christian might have forgiven; only the lady could 
have lied. 

Yet it need not be feared that the grace of such actions 
will conceal the moral power that makes them possible, or 
that the disclaimer of credit will prevent its being seen that 
credit is due. Character cannot be hidden. Maggie’s is 
clearly seen not only by the reader who is in her confidence, 
but by the Prince her husband who has been but the some- 
times puzzled spectator. In so far as life is art, character is 
the medium, and manners, as their name implies, the form; 
and why may we not reserve that term which we can only 
somewhat vainly hope we have not cheapened with our 
repetitions, to her who practices this art, this ‘‘ continent art 
of living well,’’ to her who shapes a fine character with her 
fine manners? To her who governs her life in accordance 
with taste by means of pride, we may apply a slightly differ- 
ent label, and call her the woman of charm. Thus we arrive 
at the very last moment at a definition. The lady, as we seem 
finally to descry her lineaments, we may define as the 
woman of charm ‘‘ doubled ’’ with the woman of principle. 

Ruts SHeparp Peps. 





THE CZAR’S SOLILOQUY’ 


BY MARK TWAIN 





After the Czar’s morning bath tt is his habit to meditate 
an hour before dressing himself——London Times Corre- 
spondence. 


(Viewing himself in the pier-glass.) Naked, what am I? 
A lank, skinny, spider-legged libel on the image of God! 
Look at the waxwork head—the face, with the expression 
of a melon—the projecting ears—the knotted elbows—the 
dished breast—the knife-edged shins—and then the feet, all 
beads and joints and bone-sprays, an imitation X-ray photo- 
graph! There is nothing imperial about this, nothing im- 
posing, impressive, nothing to evoke awe and reverence. 
Is it this that a hundred and forty million Russians kiss the 
dust before and worship? Manifestly not! No one could 
worship this spectacle, which is Me. Then who is it, what is 
it, that they worship? Privately, none knows better than I: 
it is my clothes. Without my clothes I should be as destitute 
of authority as any other naked person. Nobody could 
tell me from a parson, a barber, a dude. Then who is the real 
Emperor of Russia? My clothes. There is no other. 

As Teufelsdréckh suggested, what would man be—what 
would any man be—without his clothes? As soon as one stops 
and thinks over that proposition, one realizes that without 
his clothes a man could be nothing at all; that the clothes do 
not merely make the man, the clothes are the man; that 
without them he is a cipher, a vacancy, a nobody, a nothing. 

Titles—another artificiality—are a part of his clothing. 
They and the dry-goods conceal the wearer’s inferiority and 
make him seem great and a wonder, when at bottom there is 
nothing remarkable about him. They can move a nation to 


1Reprinted from THe NortH AMERICAN Review of March, 1905. 
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fall on its knees and sincerely worship an Emperor who, 
without the clothes and the title, would drop to the rank of 
the cobbler and be swallowed up and lost sight of in the 
massed multitude of the inconsequentials; an Emperor who, 
naked in a naked world, would get no notice, excite no 
remark, and be heedlessly shouldered and jostled like any 
other uncertified stranger, and perhaps offered a kopek to 
carry somebody’s gripsack; yet an Emperor who, by the 
sheer might of those artificialities—clothes and a title—can 
get himself worshiped as a deity by his people, and at his 
pleasure and unrebuked can exile them, hunt them, harry 
them, destroy them, just as he would with so many rats if the 
accident of birth had furnished him a calling better suited to 
his capacities than empering. It is a stupendous force—that 
which resides in the all-concealing cloak of clothes and title; 
they fill the onlooker with awe; they make him tremble; yet 
he knows that every hereditary regal dignity commemorates 
a usurpation, a power illegitimately acquired, an authority 
conveyed and conferred by persons who did not own it. For 
monarchs have been chosen and elected by aristocracies only: 
a Nation has never elected one. 

There is no power without clothes. It is the power that 
governs the human race. Strip its chiefs to the skin, and no 
State could be governed; naked officials could exercise no 
authority; they would look (and be) like everybody else— 
commonplace, inconsequential. A policeman in plain clothes 
is one man; in his uniform he is ten. Clothes and title are 
the most potent thing, the most formidable influence, in the 
earth, They move the human race to willing and spontaneous 
respect for the judge, the general, the admiral, the bishop, 
the ambassador, the frivolous earl, the idiot duke, the sultan, 
the king, the emperor. No great title is efficient without 
clothes to support it. In naked tribes of savages the kings 
wear some kind of rag or decoration which they make sacred 
to themselves and allow no one else to wear. The king of 
the great Fan tribe wears a bit of leopard-skin on his 
shoulder—it is sacred to royalty; the rest of him is perfectly 
naked. Without his bit of leopard-skin to awe and impress 
the people, he would not be able to keep his job. 

(After a silence.) A curious invention, an unaccountable 
invention—the human race! The swarming Russian millions 
have for centuries meekly allowed our Family to rob them, 
insult them, trample them underfoot, while they lived and 
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suffered and died with no purpose and no function but to 
make that Family comfortable! These people are horses— 
just that—horses with clothes and a religion. A horse with 
the strength of a hundred men will let one man beat him, 
starve him, drive him; the Russian millions allow a mere 
handful of soldiers to hold them in slavery—and these very 
soldiers are their own sons and brothers! 

A strange thing, when one considers it: to wit, the world 
applies to Czar and System the same moral axioms that have 
vogue and acceptance in civilized countries! Because, in 
civilized countries, it is wrong to remove oppressors other- 
wise than by process of law, it is held that the same rule 
applies in Russia, where there is no such thing as law— 
except for our Family. Laws are merely restraints—they 
have no other function. In civilized countries they restrain 
all persons, and restrain them all alike, which is fair and 
righteous; but in Russia such laws as exist make an excep- 
tion—our Family. We do as we please; we have done as we 
pleased for centuries. Our common trade has been crime, 
our common pastime murder, our common beverage blood— 
the blood of the nation. Upon our heads lie millions of 
murders. Yet the pious moralist says it is a crime to assas- 
sinate us. We and our uncles are a family of cobras set 
over a hundred and forty million rabbits, whom we torture 
and murder and feed upon all our days; yet the moralist 
urges that to kill us is a crime, not a duty. 

It is not for me to say it aloud, but to one on the inside— 
like me—this is naively funny; on its face, illogical. Our 
Family is above all law; there is no law that can reach us, 
restrain us, protect the people from us. Therefore, we are 
outlaws. Outlaws are proper mark for anyone’s bullet. Ah! 
what could our Family do without the moralist? He has 
always been our stay, our support, our friend; today he is 
our only friend. Whenever there has been dark talk of assas- 
sination, he has come forward and saved us with his im- 
pressive maxim, ‘‘ Forbear: nothing politically valuable was 
ever yet achieved by violence.’? He probably believes it. It 
is because he has by him no child’s book of world-history 
to teach him that his maxim lacks the backing of statistics. 
All thrones have been established by violence; no regal 
tyranny has ever been overthrown except by violence; by 
violence my fathers set up our throne; by murder, treachery, 
purjury, torture, banishment and prison they have held it for 
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four centuries, and by these same arts I hold it today. There 
is no Romanoff of learning and experience but would reverse 
the maxim and say: ‘‘ Nothing politically valuable was ever 
yet achieved except by violence.’’? The moralist realizes that 
today, for the first time in our history, my throne is in real 
peril and the nation waking up from its immemorial slave- 
lethargy; but he does not perceive that four deeds of violenee 
are the reason for it: the assassination of the Finland Con- 
stitution by my hand; the slaughter, by revolutionary assas- 
sins, of Bobrikoff and Plehve; and my massacre of the 
unoffending innocents the other day. But the blood that 
flows in my veins—blood informed, trained, educated by its | 
grim heredities, blood alert by its traditions, blood which 
has been to school four hundred years in the veins of pro- 
fessional assassins, my predecessors—tt perceives, 7¢ under- 
stands! Those four deeds have set up a commotion in the 
inert and muddy deeps of the national heart such as no moral 
suasion could have accomplished; they have aroused hatred 
and hope in that long-atrophied heart; and, little by little, 
slowly but surely, that feeling will steal into every breast 
and possess it. In time, into even the soldier’s breast—fatal 
day, day of doom, that! . . . By and by, there will be results! 
How little the academical moralist knows of the tremendous 
‘moral force of massacre and assassination! ... Indeed 
there are going to be results! The nation is in labor; and 
by and by there will be a mighty birth—PATRIOTISM! 
To put it in rude, plain, unpalatable words—irue patriotism, 
real patriotism: loyalty, not to a Family and a fiction, but 
loyalty to the Nation itself! 

... There are twenty-five million families in Russia. 
There is a man-child at every mother’s knee. If these were 
twenty-five million patriotic mothers, they would teach these 
man-children daily, saying : ‘‘Remember this, take it to heart, 
live by it, die for it if necessary: that our patriotism is 
medieval, outworn, obsolete; that the modern patriotism, the 
true patriotism, the only rational patriotism, is loyalty to the 
Nation all the time; loyalty to the Government when tt de- 
serves it.”? With twenty-five million taught and trained 
patriots in the land a generation from now, my successor 
would think twice before he would butcher a thousand help- 
less poor petitioners humbly begging for his kindness and 
justice, as I did the other day. 

(Reflective Pause.) Well, perhaps I have been affected 
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by these depressing newspaper-clippings which I found 
under my pillow. I will read and ponder them again. 


(Reads) 
POLISH WOMEN KNOUTED 


Reservists’ WIves TREATED WITH 
AwFuL Brutatity—AT Lzast 
One KILLED. 


Special Cable to The New York 
Times. 


Beruin, Nov. 27.—Infuriated by 
the unwillingness of the Polish 
troops to leave their wives and chil- 
dren, the Russian authorities at 
Kutno, a town on the Polish fron- 
tier, treated the people in a manner 
almost incredibly cruel. 


It is known that one woman has 
been knouted to death and that a 
number of others have been injured. 
Fifty persons have been thrown into 
jail. Some of the prisoners were 
tortured into unconsciousness. 

Details of the brutalities are lack- 
ing, but it seems that the Cossacks 
tore the reservists from the arms of 
their wives and children and then 
knouted the women who followed 
their husbands into the streets. 


In cases where reservists could not 
be found their wives were dragged 
by their hair into the streets and 
there beaten. The chief official of 
the district and the Colonel of a regi- 
ment are said to have looked on while 
this was being done. 


A girl who had assisted in dis- 
tributing Socialist tracts was treated 
in an atrocious manner, 


CZAR AS LORD’S ANOINTED 


Prope Spent NiGHT IN PRAYER AND 
Fasting Berore His VIsitT 
To Novaorop. 
London Times—New York Times. 
Special Cablegram. 
Copyright, 1904, The New York 
Times. 

Lonpon, July 27.—The London 
Times Russian correspondents say 
the following extract from the 
Petersburger Zeitung, describing the 
Czar’s recent doings at Novgorod, 
affords a typical instance of the 
servile adulation which the subjects 
of the Czar deem it necessary to 
adopt: 

“The blessing of the troops, who 
knelt devoutly before his Majesty, 
was a profoundly moving spectacle. 
His Majesty held the sacred ikon 
aloft in his own name and that of 
the Empress. 

“Thousands wept with emotion 
and spiritual ecstasy. Pupils of the 
girls’ school scattered roses in the 
path of the monarch. 

“People pressed up to the car- 
riage in order to carry away an in- 
delible memory of the hallowed 
features of the Lord’s Anointed. 
Many old people had spent the 
night in prayer and fasting in order 
to be worthy to gaze at his coun- 
tenance with pure, undefiled souls. 

“The greatest enthusiasm prevails 
at the happiness thus vouchsafed to 
the people.” 


(Moved.) How shameful! ... how pitiful!... And - 


how grotesque! .. . To think—it was J that did those cruel 
things . . . There is no escaping the personal responsibility 
—it was I that did them. And it was I that got that grovel- 
ling and awe-smitten worship! J—this thing in the mirror— 
this carrot! With one hand I flogged unoffending women to 
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death and tortured prisoners to unconsciousness; and with 
the other I held up the fetish toward my fellow deity in 
heayen and called down His blessing upon my adoring ani- 
mals whom, and whose forbears, with His holy approval, I 
and mine have been instructing in the pains of hell for four 
lagging centuries. It is a picture! To think that this thing 
in the mirror—this vegetable—is an accepted deity to a 
mighty nation, an innumerable host, and nobody laughs; at 
the same time is a diligent and practical professional devil, 
and nobody marvels, nobody murmurs about incongruities 
and inconsistencies! Is the human race a joke? Was it 
devised and patched together in a dull time when there was 
nothing more important to do? Has it no respect for itself? 

. I think my respect for it is drooping, sinking— 
and my respect for myself along with it ... There 
is but one restorative—Clothes! respect-reviving, spirit- 
uplifting clothes! heaven’s kindliest gift to man, his only 
protection against finding himself out: they deceive him, 
they confer dignity upon him; without them he has none. 
How charitable are clothes, how beneficent, how puissant, 
how inestimably precious! Mine are able to expand a human 
cipher into a globe-shadowing portent; they can command 
the respect of the whole world—including my own, which is 


fading. I will put them on. 
Mark Twain. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
“THE NEW POETRY ”! 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





Tux chief perplexity of the lay reader in the presence 
of much of what is handily but too generously called ‘‘ The 
New Poetry ’’ undoubtedly centers in the plaintive query: 
‘* How can I tell it from prose? ’’—or (when he is in a par- 
ticularly reflective mood) : ‘‘ What, anyway, is the ultimate 
difference between Poetry and Prose?’’ Even the con- 
vinced and responsive student of the new forces in poetic 
expression must sympathize with the honest confusion of 
the lay reader who is told that when Charles Lamb wrote 
this: 

We are not of thee, nor are we children at all. We are nothing; 
less than nothing, and dreams. We are only what might have 
been 


he was writing prose; but that when ‘‘ H. D.,’’ an admired 
Imagist, wrote this (entitled The Pool): 


Are you alive? 

I touch you — 

You quiver like a sea-fish. 

I cover you with my net. 
What are you, banded one? 


she was writing poetry. ‘‘ I ask to know,’’ says our troubled 
and argumentative layman, in the immortal phrase of Mr. 
Wallace Irwin. 

Let not the layman be cast down by a confusion of coun- 
sels: it is, we think, still true, as of old, that poetry is poetry 


1The New Poetry: An Anthology. Edited by Harriet Monroe and 
Alice Corbin Henderson. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. 
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and that prose is prose, though often the twain may meet— 
may meet, but never mingle. There zs an ultimate distinc- 
tion, perceptible by sensitive minds, but unformulated save 
by the unwary or by those under the sway of what Meredith 
called ‘‘ a too despotic intellectual ascendancy.’’ The classic 
definitions are hopelessly sentimental, or patently vague 
and foolish. As for the moderns, they are less senti- 
mental, but equally ungratifying and quite as anserine. 
Here is Miss Amy Lowell, for instance, informing us, with 
delightful complacency, that what chiefly distinguishes 
poetry from prose is ‘‘ its more marked rhythm and more 
obvious effort at balance ... the difference between good 
oratorical prose and verse is a difference in degree, not in 
kind ’’—for prose, as she graciously allows, ‘‘ has rhythm, 
of course, and balance.’’ That is a good definition; but it 
isn’t true. It serves well enough to distinguish, say, the 
verse of Tennyson from the prose of Colonel Roosevelt; but 
it does not begin to account for the difference- between the 
verse of Miss Lowell herself, for instance, and the prose of 
William Butler Yeats. Miss Lowell’s sense of poetic style 
is acute and often exquisite, but her sense of prose style is 
curiously rudimentary. Yet in the councils of The New 
Poetry she speaks upon these troubling questions of esthetic 
philosophy with delphic impressiveness. 

Perhaps it is in the mind of Miss Lowell, and in the 
minds of those for whom she is the consecrated prophetess, 
that prose cannot be elaborately rhythmed—cannot, in her 
own words, have qualities of ‘‘ marked rhythm and balance ’’ 
—and remain artistically self-respecting. And certainly 
prose is a villainous thing when it is self-consciously and 
ornately rhythmical and balanced—as in that incomparably 
atrocious passage of Oscar Wilde’s on the death of his 
mother : ‘‘ Never in the most perfect days of my development 
as an artist could I have had words fit to bear so august 
a burden, or to move with sufficient stateliness of music 
through the purple pageant of my incommunicable woe 

.? Miss Lowell seems to have forgotten (she can 
hardly, of course, be unaware) that the finest prose 
may be as richly, ‘subtly, and complexly rhythmic, as ex- 
quisitely balanced, as fine verse—as even the best of Miss 
Lowell’s own artful and fascinating vers libre. It would be 
hard to exhibit any verse, classic or contemporary, as intri- 
cate in rhythmic organization as the prose of Mr. Yeats, 
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or of Mr. George Moore at his best. No—the difference 


between fine prose and fine verse is not a difference in 
the measure of their dependence upon rhythm; it is a dif- 
ference that gets itself stated in verbal character rather than 
in rhythmic effect. In poetry you do not say: 


The next annual meeting 


or, if you do, you cease to write poetry. In prose you do 
not say, if you have a sensitive instinct in this matter: 


The snow whispers about me 


or, if you do, you will almost certainly be perpetrating that 
once fashionable but now abandoned hybrid, a ‘ prose- 
poem.’’ 

What Swinburne called ‘‘ the docile and conventional 
student of English poetry ’’ will do well to bear in mind 
some such realistic distinction as this in reading the ex- 
cellent and truly valuable anthology of The New Poetry 
edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson; 
else he wili find himself unhappily buffeted by conflicting 
winds of poetic doctrine. Even so, he will often, we fear, be 
puzzled and disconcerted—perhaps more often than he de- 
serves. What will he make of an anthology of The New 
Poetry that, seeking to exhibit the results of those new forces 
in poetic art which make for simplicity, sincerity, freedom 
from rhetoric and the cliché, for courage and precision and 
honesty : the results of that ‘‘ floriferous, magical great gale 
of the shifty Spring ’’ that today is blowing so freshly 
through our poetry—what, we say, will the unwarned stu- 
dent make of such an anthology when he finds it assembling 
the best of this work together with the work of those who 
(to speak gently) are ‘‘ following darkness like a dream ’’? 
There are in this handsome but too indulgent volume 
many of the children of light—here are important exhibits 
by Richard Aldington, Walter de la Mare, John Drinkwater, 
Arthur Davison Ficke, John Gould Fletcher, Robert Frost, 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Hermann Hagedorn, D. H. Law- 
rence, Vachel Lindsay, John Masefield, Edgar Lee Masters 
(with a score of Spoon River epitaphs), John G. Neihardt, 
Carl Sandburg, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Ridgely Tor- 
rence, Louis Untermeyer, Edith Wyatt; there is scarcely 
enough of Amy Lowell, and there is an excess of Ezra Pound. 
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But what is Mr. Percy MacKaye doing here with his Song 
from ‘‘ Mater ’’—a piece of sentimental flonflon that is as 
anachronistic in this company as a Mendelssohn Song 
without Words in a ballet by Stravinsky? And what is Mr. 
Frederic Manning’s At Even doing here?—and Ford Madox 
Hueffer’s conventionally indignant Antwerp (which, among 
similar inspirations, dares to observe that ‘‘ there is no 
new thing under the sun ’’), and Grace Hazard Conkling’s 
The Little Rose is Dust, My Dear, and a dozen other mechani- 
cal or characterless performances? Their entertainment by 
the compilers was a curiously callous breach of faith. 

‘¢ He took it for granted,’’ says Mr. Wells of one of the 
people in The Research Magnificent, ‘‘ that Benham was an 
orthodox unbeliever.’? Miss Monroe and her collaborator 
Mrs. Henderson are more than orthodox unbelievers—they 
are goaded by the sense of an increasing revelation. ‘* We 
have tried,’’ says their preface, ‘‘ to be hospitable to the ad- 
venturous, the experimental, because these are the qualities 
of pioneers.’?’ We would commend that simple motto to the 
heart-searching attention of all critics of the future and all 
poets of the past. LawBENCE GILMAN, 
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ROCHAMBEAU: AN APPRECIATION 


BY G. P. BISHOP 





“¢ In France,’’ wrote Segur, ‘‘ The cause of the American 
insurgents excited the interest of all. From every side 
public opinion was pressing the royal Government to declare 
itself in favor of Republican Liberty!’’ Thus influenced, 
the French decided that aid must be sent across the seas and 
a man found capable of rendering that help—a leader not 
only trained as a soldier, but a man of great tact and de- 
cision; willing to accept Washington as his superior officer 
and make allowances for an ally ill prepared. Happily for 
us, Louis XVI summoned to Versailles Jean Baptiste 
Rochambeau, a great soldier, and a great man in character 
and understanding. 

Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur, Marshal Count de 
Rochambeau, was born in 1725 at Vendome. He studied for 
the priesthood, but at the age of sixteen decided to follow in 
his father’s footsteps and become a soldier. Through his 
long military discipline and varied experience in the War of 
the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years War were 
developed those traits that made him an invaluable ally. 
In 1780 he was made Lieutenant General by his King to lead 
6,000 troops in allied support of the American patriots in 
their fight for liberty. 

Ordered to leave his home and France, a man of fifty-five 
(he was Washington’s senior by seven years), to fight in a 
country practically unknown, by the side of men not less so, 
speaking an unknown tongue: these were some of the ordeals 
to which Rochambeau summoned his forces of will power and 
wisdom. 

After seventy days at sea (longer than the voyage of 
Columbus) Newport Harbor was reached. A welcome of 
thirteen grand rockets was fired in his honor. But Rocham- 
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beau realized that he faced the task of overcoming a natural 
prejudice against foreign troops, whose national frivolity 
was widely assumed. Before the coming of his troops the 
isolated Colonists’ imagination pictured the French ‘“‘ as a 
kind of light, brittle, queer-shaped mechanisms, only busy 
frizzling their hair and painting their faces, without faith or 
morals.’’ After the war, in harmony with many other trib- 
utes from different States offered to Rochambeau, the Mary- 
land Assembly remembered these prejudices, and to make 
amends declared that ‘‘ to preserve in troops far removed 
from their own country the strictest discipline, and to con- 
vert into esteem and affection deep and ancient prejudices, 
was reserved for you.”’ 

To Rochambeau’s inspiring help we may attribute the 
final success.of the Siege of Yorktown. And on his departure 
from the United Thirteen States in the Autumn of 1782 all 
those States vied in showing him honor. May we be allowed 
to join with those of William and Mary College, who saluting 
Rochambeau, said: ‘‘ You have reaped the noblest laurels 
that Victory can bestow, and it is perhaps not an inferior 
triumph to have obtained the sincere affection of a grateful 
people.’’ 

On his return to France the King, as well as his country, 
prepared to do him honor. The first boon that Rochambeau 
asked of Louis was to divide these honors of victory with 
the unfortunate Admiral de Grasse, who, after his successful 
encounter in Chesapeake Bay, had been taken prisoner by 
the English. Rochambeau himself was given the order of 
Saint Esprit and appointed Governor of Picardy. Napoleon, 
recognizing the greatness of the old soldier, made him a 
Grand Officer in the Legion of Honor. 

In one of his letters Rochambeau wrote Washington: 
‘¢At last I am to enjoy philosophical quiet in the shade of 
my own laurel tree.’? There, at the age of eighty-two, 
having known both the glories of war and the blessings of 
peace, the old soldier died. But we have learned that his 
spirit and its ever quickening power is still alive in France. 

G. P. BisHop. 





WHAT FRANCE DID FOR AMERICA 


MEMOIRS OF ROCHAMBEAU 


TRANSLATED BY M. W. E. WRIGHT 





[The following translation from the Memoirs of the Marshal Comte de 
Rochambeau, published in 1838, is now out of print and difficult to pro- 
cure, even in libraries. It was believed that the readers of the REVIEW 
would welcome the opportunity at this time to recall the services France 
rendered America, as revealed in these memoirs.——THE EDITOR. ] 


The Memowrs of the Marshal Comte de Rochambeau were pub- 
lished im 1808 by M. Pillet, bookseller, 5, Rue Christine, Paris, 
according to the last will and testament of the Marshal, who died 


im 1808. 


THE object of this translation into English of an extract of the Memoirs 
of Marshal Count de Rochambeau, is to make known to the Americans a 
narrative so highly honourable both to them and to France; and, at the 
same time, to explain and show, in their proper light, the difficulties of the 
celebrated campaign of 1781, which decided the triumph of independence 
in the United States. At the end of the extract of the said Memoirs will be 
found quoted the diary commenced and published on the 1st of May, 1781, by 
Washington, and in which he describes the then state of affairs with that 
true patriotic spirit and loyalty, which on every occasion distinguished that 
great man. 


I had been preceded in America by the Count d’Estaing, whose 
brilliant exploits, after the taking of Grenada, and the naval victory 
he gained over the English, were baffled at Savannah, in Georgia; 
and he with difficulty returned to the French coast with a fleet in 
a most dilapidated state, and nearly totally dispersed by a most 
disastrous hurricane which it encountered on its homeward course. 

The unexpected result of this expedition, projected at New York, 
the ill success of an attack against Carolina, and the depreciation of 
paper currency on the continent, produced a most awful crisis in 
America. She had contended by herself against the entire forces of 
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England since the commencement of her revolution. The more she 
had struggled, the less able she was now to hold out. The Congress, 
in this critical situation, resolved to solicit from her ally the King 
of France further assistance, by a fresh supply of naval and land 
forces and money, which the latter accordingly granted, by imme- 
diately sending out a squadron of seven ships to cruize off the coast, 
a corps of four thousand able troops, and a considerable supply of 
specie. The Chevalier de Ternay was appointed to the command 
of the squadron, and I to that of the troops which the king had 
been pleased to send out to the succour of his ally. On my obser- 
vation of the inability of so small a body of men as that placed 
under my command to act efficiently at so great a distance, their 
number was immediately doubled, and the effective of artillery 
was also doubled. The ammunition, arms, and every material con- 
nected with the war department was sent to Brest with the most 
remarkable dispatch, and the whole had reached that port early in 
April, which had been the epoch fixed for its embarkation. The 
naval preparations were not so expeditiously achieved. 

Nearly all the transports of the Brest station were employed with 
the fleet lately sent out under M. de Guichen, or in the conveyance 
of drafts or supplies of stores to our colonies. The Minister of 
Marine had been backward in giving the necessary orders for vessels 
to be sent up from Bordeaux, and these vessels had been delayed by 
contrary winds, so that, on my arrival at Brest, I found only enough 
vessels to contain half the troops intended for America. M. de 
Choiseul used to say that M. de Sartines’ watch was always slow; in 
this ease the adage was really applicable. By the diligence of M. 
Hector, the naval commandant at Brest, I was enabled to muster 
vessels enough to embark five thousand men. We represented to our 
respective ministers the injudicious plan of dividing a corps which 
was already of itself inefficient; but the active fitting-out of a fleet 
in England to follow us, its advantage over us, in being unencum- 
bered with a convoy, the necessity of an immediate departure, and, 
still greater, the urgency of the affairs of America, which required 
our effective and undelayed interference, induced the Council to 
send us the most positive orders to divide into two divisions the 
corps of troops for the United States, and to set sail by the first 
fair wind, with as many as we could muster accommodation for, 
in the first ; promising to take the most active measures to enable the 
second to follow us with all possible dispatch. The convoy and the 
squadron were delayed in the roads of Brest by contrary winds 
until the 2d of May; these same winds retained at Bordeaux the 
transports which had been ordered to Brest to embark the second 
division. At length, we had no alternative but to obey orders, 
which were too precise to allow of further remonstration. Fifteen 
days before this, Lafayette, who was returning to join the American 
army, with the rank of major-general, which had been bestowed 
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upon him in recompense for his able services during his first voyage, 
sailed in a frigate from the island of Aix, in company with a com- 
missary of war, charged to announce the arrival, and provide for 
the landing and supplies, of the French corps at Rhode Island. 

We lay a month in Brest roads wind-bound ; till, at length, during 
the night of May the 1st to 2d, a sharp breeze sprung up from the 
northward. The Chevalier de Ternay took advantage of this, and 
with all his convoy cleared the passage called the Passe du Rat; 
three days afterwards his ships encountered the most boisterous 
weather in the Bay of Biscay, and he was separated from his convoy 
during four days, but as the wind calmed he rallied them, and 
doubled Cape Finisterre in their company. The English admiral 
had sailed with the same north wind; but the hurricane drove him 
into port, which circumstance had allowed the French convoy to 
take the lead of him, and get some distance ahead. We steered our 
course slowly, on account of the calm, to the south of the Azores. 
On the 20th of June, when to the south of Bermuda, we discovered 
six sail bearing down with all possible speed upon the convoy; the 
Chevalier de Ternay rallied them in the rear of his line, and faced 
the enemy, who was surprised to see seven line-of-battle ships boldly 
emerge from among the merchantmen. The body of our squadron 
bore up before the wind; one of the English ships ventured away 
from the others, and came within reach of our line; but she was soon 
sharply chased, and was nearly being captured. The Chevalier de 
Ternay, perceiving that one of his ships, the Provence, although 
earrying her full complement of canvas, was unable to keep up with 
him, and left a breach in his line, fearing at the same time that the 
enemy, who by this time was bearing up before the wind, should 
separate her from us, and then attack the convoy, signaled the two 
vessels next to her to lessen sail; the English ship took advantage 
of this to tack back to its squadron, our line pouring in broadsides 
upon her, but we did not succeed in cutting her off. The two 
squadrons fired away one upon the other until sunset, when the 
Chevalier de Ternay, preferring the safety of his convoy to the 
personal glory of taking an English ship, steered his course onwards. 

We were subsequently informed that this English squadron was 
that of Captain Cornwallis, who was returning to Jamaica, having 
conducted a convoy to Bermuda. 

A few days before this, our squadron captured one of the enemy’s 
cutters, which was conveying a party of officers from Charlestown 
to the islands. By them we were informed of the siege and capture, 
by the English, of the capital of South Carolina. On the 4th July, 
our soundings proved that we were not far distant from the coast 
of Virginia. We took a small vessel belonging to the enemy, and 
from it papers, which fully confirmed the report of the taking of 
Charlestown, and of the return of Admiral Arbuthnot’s fleet to New 
York, with the troops under the command of General Clinton, and 
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who had taken part in the siege. Five thousand men had been left 
at Charlestown, in command of Lord Cornwallis. The passengers 
informed us that the return of this corps to New York had increased 
the force of the garrison of that city to fourteen thousand men, 
and that Arbuthnot was hourly expecting Lord Graves’ fleet to 
join from England, to act in conjunction with him. On the same 
evening, the Chevalier de Ternay spied off the capes, at the opening 
of Chesapeak Bay, eleven sail, which our most experienced seamen 
considered to be large line-of-battle ships. "We conjectured that 
they could be no other than the vessels we had come to action with 
on the 20th, and which had joined those of Arbuthnot or of Graves, 
and were now coming up to take their revenge. The Chevalier de 
Ternay’s orders being to land his convoy at Rhode Island, he tacked, 
and several times altered his course during the night, latterly steer- 
ing in a north-east direction, towards Rhode Island. Here was a 
capital opportunity lost; as the eleven sail in question, as we after- 
wards were informed, were only a convoy proceeding from Charles- 
town to New York, in company with two or three frigates. But the 
Chevalier, anxious to conduct his convoy safe to its destination, 
wished as much as possible to avoid engagements which could only 
tend to his personal glory. 

On the 12th July, we entered the port of Rhode Island, after a 
passage of seventy days. We were closely followed by Admiral 
Graves’ squadron, which arrived at New York the following day. 
The boisterous weather which we had encountered in the Bay of 
Biscay had driven the latter into Plymouth Sound, where he was 
detained fifteen days by contrary winds; he fell in, off the Azores, 
with the Fargés, belonging to the French East India Company, gave 
her chase, and finally captured her; as she was richly laden, he 
took her in tow part of the voyage, by which his progress was de- 
layed, and our convoy probably saved; as we should most likely 
have had rough work if Graves’ fleet had joined Arbuthnot’s, and 
barred our passage to Rhode Island. 

The French corps disembarked at Newport, the capital, and 
immediately encamped across the island, covering the town, with 
their left flank to the sea, and their right extending to the anchorage 
of our ships, which lay protected by a number of batteries, which I 
erected on the most eligible spots of the shore. I flanked these 
batteries by outworks, which I erected everywhere the enemy were 
likely to land, and I prepared trenches, to enable the troops to 
attack it as soon as it should make its appearance. In this position, 
the French corps could proceed by the shortest line to the spot at 
which the enemy might land; whilst the latter, on the contrary, to 
vary its points of attack, would have to make a very circuitous 
movement. In twelve days, the position was rendered respectable 
by the labour of all the hands, both soldiers and sailors, who were 
able to work; but the scurvy had made sad havock among our men, 
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and two-thirds had been sent up the country to hospitals which had 
been established for their reception. 

Since the taking of Charlestown, the American credit had greatly 
declined. The paper currency was so depreciated that sixty dollars 
of it were not worth more than one of specie. General Washington, 
having sent to Carolina nearly all the troops of the southern States, 
under General Gates, was confined to the defence of Jersey, with his 
army, consisting only of the troops of the northern States. The 
arrival of the French troops, although inferior in number to what 
had been anticipated, was hailed by General Washington and Con- 
gress with sentiments of the greatest joy and gratitude; the early 
arrival of the second division, which was announced to Congress 
by the French representative, was anxiously looked for, as well as 
the increase of naval forces which it was to bring, to give us the 
upper hand at sea, which was so necessary, to enable us to act 
efficiently against the English, who had possession of every place 
along the coast. 

Ten days after the French troops had landed, the English fleet, 
consisting of twenty sail, of which twelve were line-of-battle ships, 
came in sight of Rhode Island, and repeatedly attempted the attack 
of the French squadron ; but they finally delayed hostile demonstra- 
tions until they could be seconded by the land forces which the 
English general was actively embarking in the Sound, near New 
York, to join them. General Washington, who observed all their 
movements, frequently communicated them to me, and finally, in 
consequence of the great reduction of our little army by sickness, 
authorised me to call out the militia of Boston and Rhode Island, to 
assist us in preparing for the defence of the island. The latter 
States afforded us four or five thousand good and willing soldiers, 
led by the American General Heath, who had been detached by 
General Washington to assist the French in their operations, and 
who fulfilled his mission with really quite patriotic zeal. I kept only 
two thousand of these men, giving the command of them to General 
Lafayette, whom General Washington had also sent to me, and I 
requested General Heath to send the remainder back to their harvest, 
which they had been kind enough to leave to come to our assistance. 

In the meantime, General Clinton had embarked at Long Island, 
with ten thousand of his ablest troops, a great quantity of heavy 
artillery and mortars, to attack the French at Rhode Island; but 
having either learned the active operations we were making to 
receive him, or fearing, General Washington having marched in the 
direction of New York, to place that city in jeopardy, by leaving 
it with too small a garrison, he ultimately disembarked his troops, 
and encamped them on Long Island. We then heard of several 
altercations that had taken place between the English general offi- 
cers, and of which, doubtless, their demonstrations at the latter end 
of August and beginning of September were the consequence; but 
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these demonstrations came too late to annoy us in any way. How- 
ever, their squadron still blocked up our ships, and seemed to be 
waiting only for a concurrerice of forces and a favourable oppor- 
tunity to attack them. 

I will mention here a beginning of tracasserie on the part of 
Washington, and of which I remarked the first symptoms originated 
in my correspondence with that general, but disappeared almost 
immediately. He replied in the most flattering terms to my first 
letter, but, in subsequent letters, I perceived that, on the plea of 
being but little familiar with our language, he alluded but distantly 
to our affairs; he sent Lafayette to me with full powers from him. 
The latter soon had an opportunity, as I have already stated, of 
witnessing our active preparations against the expected attack of 
the enemy, and of judging to what extent our troops on shore could 
afford protection to our flotilla against the superiority of that of 
our enemy. With respect to our offensive tactics, the Chevalier de 
Ternay and myself judged it prudent to defer them for one of the 
three following chances, on which we founded our most sanguine 
hopes :—Ist, the arrival of the second division ; 2d, the sailing from 
France of an additional fleet to our assistance, which the Chevalier 
had required of M. de Guichen, in virtue of his powers; 3rd, or 
lastly, that the enemy, by directing their forces to the south, would 
so impoverish the efficiency of the garrison of New York, that our 
ships would have no molestation to guard against from that quarter, 
and that we should then be able, with the assistance of our ships, 
to attack vigorously the island of New York. 

As soon as Lafayette returned to General Washington’s head- 
quarters, he wrote me the most pressing dispatches, reminding me 
of the substance of our former conversations, and concluding, by 
urging me, in the name of that general, to join him immediately, 
to attempt forthwith an attack on the island of New York; his 
letter finished with a species of summons, founded on the policy of 
the country, and implying that the campaign was the last effort of 
his patriotism. We were the more displeased at these dispatches, as, 
by the same courier, I received letters from General Washington 
himself, and not a single sentence of those letters alluded to the 
proposed plans of Lafayette; neither did they contain any reply to 
my request of an interview, when, in one single hour’s conversation, 
we could have decided on more matters than could be contained in 
whole volumes of writing. I took an early opportunity to write on 
the subject to Lafayette. I reminded him that, as he himself had 
stated to us, it had been ascertained to be a fact, that there were 
fourteen thousand regular troops in the islands of New York, be- 
sides the militia force; that the French fleet was blockaded in New- 
port by a squadron much superior in number; I added that, if I 
were to leave our ships in their present predicament, the English 
admiral would immediately bear down upon and destroy them, 
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and prove himself the most pusillanimous man in existence, if he 
did not immediately afterwards attack us in our communications, on 
the arm of sea which divides the continent from the New York 
and Long Island, allowing that we should have succeeded in taking 
up a position there. 

I wrote at the same time to General Washington in English; 
I expressed myself grateful for the letters I had received from 
him, and begged that he would in future allow my correspondence 
with him, on all matters, to be direct, without the interference of 
a third person, and I concluded by renewing my request of an 
interview. 

I must, however, do General Lafayette the justice to say, that 
he always showed himself the faithful interpreter of General Wash- 
ington’s sentiments, and that the latter had repeated recourse to 
the youthful ardour of his friend to express these sentiments with 
greater energy. The latter really believed at that period, and he 
was not perhaps altogether mistaken, that, on account of the late 
great decline in the finances of Congress, this campaign was the 
last struggle of expiring patriotism; under these circumstances, he 
was anxious to strike a decisive blow, by attacking the very centre 
of the enemy’s position, whilst he could still count on the assistance 
of the French troops. He was fully aware, however, of the con- 
sequences, and he concurred with the principles of my letter; since 
I have corresponded directly with him, I had many proofs of his 
sound judgment; his style is peculiarly amiable, and the death 
of either of us, I feel confident, can alone break off our correspond- 
ence; at least, at present I can foresee no circumstances which can 
possibly lead to a rupture of our friendly intercourse. 

At the beginning of September, we at length received the tidings 
of M. de Guichen’s squadron having been seen off the southern 
coast of America. Having gained several naval victories near the 
Caribbee Islands, he proceeded homewards in charge of a large 
convoy from our colonies. The Chevalier de Ternay, as soon as he 
found himself blockaded by superior forces, required M. de Guichen, 
as his powers authorized him, to send four vessels as a reinforce- 
ment to those he had under his command. The letter to this effect 
did not reach the Cape until after M. de Guichen had sailed for 
France, and it was accordingly put into the hands of M. de Monteil, 
who could not decipher it, and who had besides joined the Spaniards 
in an expedition against Pensacola. 

At the beginning of September very unfavourable intelligence 
also came to hand from the southern States. Lord Cornwallis had 
been to Cambden to meet General Gates, who had marched to en- 
counter him. The latter was defeated, and the American army was 
obliged to retreat in the utmost confusion. A French officer, named 
Cabb, was killed at the head of an American division, which had 
been harassed throughout the day, and had had to sustain the whole 
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of the enemy’s fire; General Gates fell back upon Hillsborough, in 
North Carolina, with the remains of his army. 

However, as soon as we were apprised of M. de Guichen’s ap- 
proach, I obtained the long-requested interview of General Wash- 
ington, to decide upon the operations which the superior number of 
our naval forces might enable us to undertake. We met at Hartford, 
on the 20th September; the operations were fully discussed and 
agreed upon, under the supposition of the arrival of our second 
division, or of a reinforcement of our naval forces being sent or 
brought out to us by M. de Guichen. But our plans were soon 
frustrated by the arrival (of which we were almost immediately 
informed) at New York of the English fleet, under Admiral Rodney, 
which increased their numbers threefold; this unexpected intel- 
ligence put an end to the conference, as the French generals were 
anxious to return to their respective posts, where their presence 
was now more than ever required. They found, however, on their 
return, that the Baron de Viomenil had taken the necessary measures 
for the safety of our ships; General Washington, too, was anxious 
to get back to his army, where his presence was indispensable. 

I will here venture to intrude on the kind attention of the reader 
with an anecdote, which is strikingly characteristic of the manners 
of the good republicans of Connecticut. The conveyance in which 
I proceeded to the conference, in company with Admiral de Ternay, 
who, by the way, was very infirm, broke down. I dispatched my 
first aide-de-camp, Fersen, to fetch a wheelwright, who lived about 
a mile from the spot where the accident occurred. He soon after 
returned to us, however, and informed us that he had found the 
man sick with the ague, and that he had positively declared to him 
that for his hat full of guineas he would do no work at night. I 
prevailed on the admiral to accompany me to the man’s shop, and 
we repaired thither; we told him that General Washington would 
arrive at Hartford the same evening, to confer with us the following 
day, and that unless he could repair our carriage, we should be too 
late to meet him. ‘‘ You are no liars, at any rate,’’ he replied; 
‘‘ for I read in the Connecticut paper that Washington was to be 
there to confer with you; as it is for the public service I will take 
care that your carriage shall be ready for you at six in the morn- 
ing.’’? He kept his word; and we proceeded on at the promised 
time. As we returned, another wheel broke, and we were once more 
obliged to have recourse to our old friend. ‘‘ Well! ’’ said he, ‘‘ so 
you want me to work again for you at night?’’ ‘‘ Aye! indeed, 
we do,’’ I replied; ‘‘ Admiral Rodney has arrived to reinforce 
threefold the naval forces against which we are contending, and 
it is of the highest importance that we should return without delay 
to Rhode Island to oppose him.’’ ‘‘ But what can you do,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘ with your six ships against the twenty English? ”’ 
‘* Tt will be the most glorious day of our life if they attempt to 
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break our line.’’ ‘‘ Come, come,’’ said he, ‘‘ you are good honest 
fellows; your carriage shall be put in repair by to-morrow morning 
at five o’clock. But tell me, before I set to work, although I do 
not wish to inquire into your secrets, how did you like Washington, 
and how did he like you?’’ We assured him that we had been 
delighted with him; his patriotism was satisfied, and he kept his 
word. I do not mean to compare all Americans to this good man; 
but almost all the inland cultivators and all the land owners of 
Connecticut are animated with that patriotic spirit, which many 
other people would do well to imitate. 

This was about the time of Arnold’s conspiracy; he had agreed 
a month before with André, aide-de-camp to General Clinton, to 
deliver up Westpoint Fort, the grand dépot of American stores on 
the river Hudson, and which contained all their supplies of ammuni- 
tion, and had reckoned on the absence of General Washington for 
the execution of his treacherous plans. The general, who had a 
very high opinion of his military abilities, had entrusted him with 
this important command, and had intended visiting his protégé and 
his garrison on the very day on which André was arrested by a 
party of militia. They were on the alert to secure the safe return 
of their general to his army, and their suspicion was excited by 
meeting André disguised, on the road from Westpoint to New York. 
They stopped him, searched his person, and found, carefully con- 
cealed in his shoes, the whole plan of the conspiracy. He offered 
them money; but they scornfully refused it, and conducted him to 
head-quarters. General Washington had just arrived at Arnold’s; 
but the latter, as soon as he was apprised of the arrestation of 
André, hastened down from the castle, threw himself into a boat, 
and put off with all speed towards an English frigate, which he 
knew was lying below Kingsferry. General Washington was at a 
loss to account for his absence, and his wife could give no tidings 
of her husband; but advices which he shortly afterwards received 
from the army, gave him all the particulars of the conspiracy. He 
gave the necessary orders for the safety of the garrison, and re- 
turned in all haste to his quarters. All the world is acquainted 
with the tragical end of the ill-fated André, whom every body 
pitied, even his judges, who were compelled, by the severity of the 
law and for the sake of example, to return a verdict against him. 

On my return from the conference, my next care was to provide 
winter-quarters for my soldiers in a free country, where each indi- 
vidual held his own property in such sacred veneration, that General 
Washington’s army, throughout the summer, had no other resi- 
dence than their camp, and, for the winter, were obliged to make 
shift with the wooden huts which the soldiers built for themselves in 
the forests. This plan was impracticable at Rhode Island, because 
the English had cut down and used for fuel, during the three years 
of their occupation, every tree that stood on the island. 
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I should here speak of the discipline of the army; and I can 
safely state, and on this point I am sure the Americans will not 
contradict me, that it far exceeded the idea they had formed of 
it, and that, moreover, it contributed, in no small degree, to correct 
the unfavourable impression with which they had been prepossessed 
against the French. The different deputations of savages who came 
to the camp, evinced no surprise at the sight of our cannon, our 
troops, and their evolutions; but they could not contain their 
astonishment when they beheld apple trees loaded with fruit hang- 
ing over the tents which our soldiers had occupied for three months 
past. The discipline of the French army was always rigorously 
adhered to throughout the whole of its campaigns. It was due to 
the zealous efforts of the generals, the superior officers, and sub- 
alterns, but more particularly to the good disposition of the soldiers, 
which on no occasion failed them, and contributed in a great mea- 
sure to the acquiescence on the part of the State of Rhode Island 
to the proposition which I made them, to repair at our expense the 
houses which had been damaged by the English, but on condition 
that we should be allowed to use them for winter-quarters for our 
soldiers, and that the inhabitants should provide separate accom- 
modation for the officers. Twenty thousand livres were expended 
in the repairs of these houses, and ample tokens of the generosity 
of France to her allies were left in this town when we quitted it. 
A barrack-camp would have cost us upwards of a hundred thousand 
livres, on account of the immense expense in bringing the necessary 
timber from the continent, for our own boats were hardly sufficient 
to convey the fuel we required. 

One of the chiefs of the above-mentioned savages made a remark 
to me at a public audience, which much surprised me. ‘‘ My 
father,’’ he said, ‘‘ I wonder that the King of France, our father, 
should send his troops to protect the Americans in an insurrection 
against the King of England, their father.’’ ‘‘ Your father, the 
King of France,’’ I replied, ‘‘ protects the natural liberty which 
God has given to man. The Americans were no longer able to bear 
the burdens with which they were loaded, and he listened to their 
just complaints; we shall always be the friends of their friends 
and the enemies of their enemies: but I must urge you to preserve 
the strictest neutrality in all these quarrels.’’ This is how I con- 
trived to solve this question as well as I could, and which had 
placed me in rather an awkward predicament. Good treatment and 
plenty of presents went more way towards the contemplated nego- 
ciation with these savages, which was afterwards concluded and 
maintained to our entire satisfaction, during the three years’ cam- 
paign of the French army in America. 

Another object which I had in view, and which was becoming 
daily more urgent, was to take an early opportunity to get one of 
our frigates through the English lines, to convey my son to France, 
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to explain to the ministers our wants and those of our allies. It 
had been settled at the conference at Hartford that he should 
proceed thither with the particulars and result of our interview, 
together with a memoir, containing th* full account of the additional 
troops, vessels, and specie which we were in need of. The latter item 
was the more essential, as, by heavy loans which had been con- 
tracted, the pay of the troops was not provided for beyond the 1st 
of January. My son had committed to memory the whole of my 
dispatches, so as to be able to render a full verbal account of them 
to the ministers, lest he should have the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, the dispatches be taken from him, and he be 
set at liberty on parole. M. de la Peyrouse took charge of the 
Chevalier de Ternay’s dispatches, and was appointed to convey them 
and Colonel Rochambeau, on board his frigate, to their respective 
destinations. This able officer put to sea on the 28th of October, 
in a gale of wind, which would not allow of the British ships riding 
in company; he passed through the midst of them, with two other 
frigates, which were proceeding on a mission to Boston. They were 
hotly pursued by the English cruisers, and the La Peyrouse lost 
her mainmast, fortunately, however, when beyond their reach. 
Admiral Rodney proceeded to the islands in the course of No- 
vember, leaving a squadron of twelve sail of the line in command 
of Admiral Arbuthnot, who established his winter moorings in 
Gardner’s Bay, at Long Island Point, so as not to lose sight of the 
French fleet, and sent fifty gun-ships and several frigates to cruise 
off the other ports of America. In spite of this, however, and al- 
though the latter had assembled the whole of his forces, with the 
view of attempting an attack on the French, the American trade 
continued very flourishing, both at Philadelphia and Boston, and 
their privateers captured several of the enemy’s ships; besides the 
circumstance of the two fleets lying off Rhode Island being a source 
of great relief to the other ports, on a coast of such immense extent. 
Lord Cornwallis, after the victory at Cambden, followed up the 
American army as far as South Carolina; but his stores were scarce, 
and he was obliged to detach strong drafts from the body of his 
army to protect his convoys. One of these detachments, com- 
manded by Major Fergusson, was attacked by several parties 
of American militia, and completely defeated, with the loss of 
twelve hundred men, killed and prisoners. This unexpected check 
obliged him to retrograde to Cambden. General Clinton had sent 
off, at the end of October, a detachment of three thousand men, 
in command of Brigadier-General Leslay, who had landed at Ports- 
mouth, in Chesapeak Bay, with a view to combine his operations 
with those of Lord Cornwallis; he was recalled by the latter, and 
re-embarked immediately to join and reinforce him in South Caro- 
lina. The vacuum in the garrison of New York was filled up by a 
draft of three thousand troops, which had arrived from Ireland in 
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convoy from Cork. General Green proceeded at this period, by 
order of Congress, to relieve General Gates in command of the 
army of the South. 

The French corps took possession of the winter-quarters, which 
had been prepared for them at Newport, early in November. De 
Lauzun’s legion was obliged, for want of provisions, to divide from 
its cavalry, which was sent, with the artillery-horses and provisions, 
to the State of Connecticut, to occupy the barracks which had been 
built at the Banora for its militia. The Duke of Lauzun-Biron, who 
was in command of this cantonment, rendered himself very agree- 
able to the Americans by his prepossessing manners, and succeeded 
in every transaction which he had to conclude, either with the 
veteran Governor Trumboldt*or with the other members of the 
legislature of the State. I will relate an anecdote, which will convey 
a just idea of his private character. One of the good villagers asked 
him of what trade his father was in France. ‘‘ My Father,’’ re- 
plied De Lauzum, ‘‘ is not in business; but I have an uncle a mar- 
shal ’’ (maréchal), ** making allusion to the Marechal de Biron. 
‘* Ah, indeed! ’’ said the American, giving him a hearty squeeze 
of the hand; ‘‘ there are worse trades than that.’’ 

I next occupied myself in reconnoitring other quarters in the 
State, so as not to be unprovided, in the event of the arrival of the 
second division. The letters we had received from France, since our 
departure, were of old date; the most recent bearing that of the 
day before we sailed from Brest. They were brought to us by a 
frigate, which had conveyed M. de Choiseul and the young Berthiers 
to the islands, and from thence to Newport. We concluded that the 
dispatches from the ministers were on the way with the second 
division, so anxiously looked for, and that the latter could not now 
be far off, as we were aware of the return to Europe of the greatest 
part of our naval forces, in command of M. de Guichen. 

On my return to Newport, I found the Chevalier de Ternay 
confined by a fever, but his indisposition presented then no alarm- 
ing symptoms. I accordingly continued my reconnoitring expedi- 
tion towards Boston, where I had no sooner arrived than I received 
the afflicting intelligence of the death of the Chevalier de Ternay. 
His most bitter enemies must allow that he was a man of most 
exemplary probity, and a very skilful navigator; the French corps 
will do him the justice to say that it was impossible to conduct a 
convoy to its destination with greater skill and vigilance than he 
did the one confided to his charge. The Chevalier Destouches, as 
senior officer, took the command of the squadron; he acted in every 
point in accordance with the instructions of his predecessor, and 
maintained the most perfect harmony between the squadron and 


* Jonethan Trumbull. 
** Maréchal, in French, signifies farrier and marshal. 
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the troops on shore, which had to protect each other in this port, 
although blockaded by forces far superior in number. 

This year began very unfavourably to the American cause. A 
third of General Washington’s army mutinied; the league of Penn- 
sylvania put their general and their officers under arrest, and, led 
on by a sergeant, marched up to Philadelphia to demand their pay 
of Congress. I should here mention a most extraordinary trait of 
patriotism in these times of rebellion. General Clinton, the com- 
mandant of New York, within whose reach these men had to pass, 
sent off emissaries to beg them to join the American refugees who 
were serving in his army, offering, at the same time, to pay the 
arrears which were in fact really due to them. The sergeant who 
commanded them exclaimed, ‘‘ Comrades, he takes us for traitors; 
but we are brave men, who demand justice of our countrymen; 
but we will never betray our country.’’ He hanged the spies sent 
by Clinton and proceeded on. The assembly of Pennsylvania 
deputed members to meet them, and they succeeded, after a very 
difficult and intricate negociation, in enticing them back to their 
duty. 

The mutiny extended to the confederacy of Jersey, and General 
Washington was obliged to stop, by a severe example, the course 
of these mutinous proceedings, which were the more contagious, as 
nearly the whole army had the same legitimate cause of complaint. 

The French corps were unable, on account of the restrained 
state of their finances, which, by onerous loans, barely sufficed for 
the daily pay of their own soldiers, to assist the American army in 
this dilemma. It was at this period that bills of exchange on 
France were negociated at Boston and Philadelphia, at the exor- 
bitant rate of forty per cent.; and that American paper had fallen 
nearly a hundred to one, and with every prospect of its falling 
shortly to a total non-value. 

It was under these circumstances that Arnold proceeded from 
New York, with two thousand men, to attack Portsmouth, in the 
State of Virginia, and to make plundering excursions in Chesapeak, 
where he was sure to fall in with no other antagonists than the 
harmless militia of the country. 

All these misfortunes, which were fast accumulating, induced 
Congress to send to France Colonel Laurents, aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Washington, and the son of the famous Laurents, late President 
of Congress, and then a prisoner in the Tower of London. This 
officer received orders to represent to the court of France, in the 
clearest light, the state of distress of his country. 

The French frigate, which had left Boston in a gale of wind, 
after having weathered it during three weeks, reached Newport 
towards the end of January. Its return gave to Chevalier Destouches 
the idea of forming a light squadron, to consist of the three latter 
frigates and a ship of the line, to proceed forthwith to Chesapeak 
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to disconcert the operations of Arnold in Virginia. We were aware 
that his transports were escorted only by two small forty-gun ships, 
and a few other smaller vessels. In detaching this expedition, the 
Chevalier had acceded to the reiterated request of the State of 
Virginia. The little squadron, commanded by M. de Tilly, was 
prepared, and put to sea with the greatest mystery; it accom- 
plished in part the object for which it had been intended, by the 
capture of the Romulus, a forty-gun ship, and of several transports; 
but the enemy’s forces proceeded up Elizabeth River to Portsmouth, 
and the Chevalier de Tilly could not follow them because his ship 
drew too much water. He therefore returned with his prizes, and 
gave a very lucid account of his reconnoitring expedition, which 
gave rise to a more serious undertaking, in which, from the follow- 
ing circumstances, we had every reason to hope success. 

The same gales which our frigates had encountered on their 
return, had been more disastrous to the four English sail, which 
had put out of Gardner’s Bay to intercept them; two of them 
being driven ashore, and two others dismasted. The Chevalier 
Destouches sent to the different points of the continent in order 
to reconnoitre the state of their fleet, of which the anchorage could 
be distinctly seen, and gave, at the same time, the necessary orders 
to prepare our own for sea, at as short a notice as the want of 
money, provisions, and means of every kind, could allow. I ap- 
prized General Washington of the event, and he immediately sent 
off Lafayette, with a thousand men, to reinforce the militia of 
Virginia. He proposed that I should send off a similar detachment 
from the corps under my command to proceed with this squadron 
to join Lafayette, in attacking Arnold in his position at Ports- 
mouth, whither he had taken refuge, after the encounter of the 
Chevalier de Tilly. I placed twelve hundred men in command of 
Baron de Viomenil, with a sufficient number of mortars and howit- 
zers for the expedition, if our squadron had been fortunate enough 
to reach it; but the immense time which it took to prepare, although 
the army on shore had furnished it with all the stores and money 
which could be spared, did not allow of its putting to sea till the 
beginning of March: this gave the English fleet time to repair the 
damage it had sustained, and proceed to meet ours four and twenty 
hours before we could quit our moorings. The boisterous weather 
and the difficult navigation at this season of the year obliged the 
Chevalier Destouches to put out to sea, in order to be able to make 
the coast again, as soon as he should reach the latitude of Virginia. 
A very heavy sea and the irregular course of his ships caused them 
to separate ; this separation might have been fatal, if he had not been 
fortunate enough to rally his squadron on the morning of the action. 
Tt consisted of eight ships, including the Romulus, which he put in 
line. He caught first sight of the enemy as it stood off the landing- 
places of Chesapeak Bay ; their squadron consisted of the same num- 
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ber of vessels ; but Admiral Graves had hoisted his flag on board the 
London, which differed in size from the Romulus, as she was a three- 
decker ; the other ships were about equal strength. A hot engagement 
commenced between the four vessels at the head of the line of the Che- 
valier Destouches and the first four vessels of the English fleet, and 
continued with great obstinacy and bloodshed. The Conquérant, 
commanded by M. de la Grandiére, the Jason, and the Ardent, by 
Messieurs de Marigny and La Clocheterie, were among the French 
vessels which distinguished themselves. Three English ships were 
obliged to quit the line greatly damaged ; two of ours also came off 
very badly, and just as the Chevalier Destouches was preparing to get 
his ships round to re-engage, he perceived the British fleet making off 
to leeward, towards the entrance of Chesapeak; this manceuvre on 
their part induced him to put back to Rhode Island, taking in tow the 
Conquérant, which had lost her rudder, and had her commandant, the 
Marquis de Laval, wounded on board. He finally returned to New- 
port with the Baron de Viomenil, after a hard but doubtful combat, 
and with the bitter regret of not having accomplished his mission. 

In the course of February, we received intelligence of the defeat 
of Tarleton by a detachment in command of Brigadier General Mor- 
gan. But this check tended only to irritate the feelings of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who immediately marched, with the whole of the forces under 
his command, in pursuit of Morgan, but could not come up with him 
in time to prevent him joining the army of General Green, with all 
the prisoners he had taken. The latter had been obliged to retire to 
meet the reinforcements which were coming up to him by the 
Roenoke, in North Carolina. Having rallied them, he took his posi- 
tion at Guilfort Courthouse; Lord Cornwallis here attacked him 
vigorously, and, after a very bloody combat, succeeded in dislodging 
him; but the American general was only driven from the field of 
battle, for he took up another position a few miles in the rear. Lord 
Cornwallis and his army having suffered all the harassing inconveni- 
ences of a long and tedious march, a disastrous combat, and a great 
scarcity of provisions, was compelled to retrograde towards Cape 
Fear, to a place occupied by a party of Scotch Royalists, where he 
hoped to procure provisions for his exhausted army, and assistance 
for his bleeding wounded. 

The conduct of General Green in his retreat, on the day of the 
action at Guilfort, and subsequently, did him great honour, and fully 
justified the brilliant talent of which he afterwards gave proof. 


(To be continued) 
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Utysses §. Grant. By Louis A. Cooter. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 


Any one who is familiar with Grant’s Personal Memoirs may 
begin the perusal of Mr. Coolidge’s book in a critical, if not hostile, 
frame of mind. One reads the Memoirs not merely as a ‘‘ source,”’ 
but as a vital record. Equaling Caesar’s Commentaries in authority, 
in decisiveness of judgment, and in clearness of expression; ample 
in detail, yet concise to the point of curtness—a narrative that recites 
bare facts with unconscious eloquence, and that closes the discussion 
of important questions with a tone of finality inevitably suggesting 
the snap of a gunlock—Grant’s own story, though it leaves room, of 
course, for supplementary matter and for explanatory remarks, may 
seem so much the best story of Grant’s military career that no sec- 
ondary narrative could hope to rival it in interest. 

But the disposition, if it exists, to make unfavorable comparisons 
of the sort suggested must soon give way to approval. There is noth- 
ing second-rate in Mr. Coolidge’s biography of Grant. Interest in 
it as a story is not dimmed by recollections of what Grant himself 
wrote. In fact, the biography, while it embodies in quotation or 
paraphrase all that is most significant in Grant’s narrative, has 
abundant freshness and vitality of its own: it is written with more 
than a touch of eloquence. Not merely because of its fullness and 
accuracy, but also through its literary qualities—its virility and 
incisiveness—it is not unworthy to stand beside the Memoirs as a 
companion piece. 

In recent years, what may fairly be called a new ideal of his- 
torical and biographical writing has been built up. Scholars are 
becoming more and more adept at embodying the results of an 
increasingly minute research in treatises that are precise without 
diffuseness, spirited without being superficial, impersonal without 
being lifeless. Matter-of-fact prose is acquiring a new effectiveness ; 
the art of exact and well-balanced truth telling is being practised 
more methodically by a greater number of writers than ever before. 
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There was room for a biography of Grant written in full conformity 
with the modern concept, and Mr. Coolidge has made the most of 
this opportunity. His book is compact, studied but not labored in 
style, especially notable for certainty of emphasis and for correctness 
of proportion. 

A chapter is given to Grant’s ancestry and to his boyhood. An- 
other tells all that one needs to know about his training in West 
Point and his experiences in Mexico with Taylor and Scott. Ten 
pages sum up the interval between the ending of the Mexican War 
and the firing upon Fort Sumter. In all this part of the narrative 
there is wise selection and real effectiveness. All that is essential 
is related, and the man Grant, as he was in his earlier days, is por- 
trayed distinctly yet without exaggeration. Then follows the story 
of Grant’s campaigns—a story that cannot be too often rehearsed. 
In sixteen chapters Mr. Coolidge traverses the period of the Civil 
War, describing military operations and evaluating personal equa- 
tions with rare clearness and justice. The historic narrative is 
admirable in itself and the central figure is never lost sight of. The 
simple truth is made impressive and Grant in the midst of his battles 
is portrayed with few but adequate touches. 

Thus, the first half of the book, as compared with other versions 
of the story related in it, fully justifies itself. The second half— 
the story of Grant’s political career—has an additional claim upon 
the reader’s interest. It has been the literary fashion to speak with 
little commendation of Grant’s achievements after the Rebellion— 
though there has been no difference of opinion as to the glory due 
him as a soldier. On the whole, the easy contrast between the two 
phases of his career has been made much too prominent. That Grant 
as President made serious mistakes cannot, of course, be denied ; but 
these errors, arising as they did almost without exception from child- 
like trust and unfortunate associations, had little adverse effect upon 
measures of broad public policy. ‘‘ Those who criticize the course of 
his Administration and condemn him for his choice of advisers,’’ 
writes Mr. Coolidge, ‘‘ might first point out what statesman of the day 
would have done better in his place and what advisers would have 
aided him to more beneficent results.’’ Indeed, through his unsparing 
analysis of Grant’s official conduct, the author thoroughly convinces 
one of the rightness of the broader view which he upholds. Not only 
is Grant lifted, without the aid of special pleading, far above the 
range of petty criticism, but he is assigned to a high place among 
American statesmen. 

Grant’s faults—his weakness for unworthy friends, for example, 
and his disposition to interfere with Congressional affairs—are by no 
means concealed. But charges of a more serious and specific nature, 
from the absurd accusation of ‘‘ Caesarism ’’ to the suggestion 
that in order to secure a decision affirming the constitutionality 
of the Legal Tender Act he packed the Supreme Court, are fully 
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refuted. On the other hand Grant’s foresight and firmness are made 
much of, 

To Grant properly belongs a large share of credit for the diplo- 
matic triumphs won during his Administration. Hamilton Fish, to 
be sure, as Secretary of State, was ‘‘ far-seeing, firm, and sensible, 
but he would have been quite futile without Grant. It was the steady 
backing of the White House that made it possible for Fish to carry 
through his foreign policy.’’ Even in the unhappy business of San 
Domingo, Grant’s prevision has been justified. To Grant, too, must 
be given the honor for establishing the principle of arbitration in 
international disputes. If at any time his conduct in regard to the 
American claims upon Great Britain had been marked by vacillation, 
this result could not have been achieved. He was among the first, 
moreover, to encourage the principle of a World’s Congress, as 
afterwards embodied in the Hague Tribunal. 

His influence upon domestic policies is in general no less to be 
commended. Though Congress did not permit him to establish 
firmly a reformed civil service, ‘‘ he gave reform an impetus whick 
has continued to this day.’’ He strongly urged the building of an 
American merchant marine. He was the first President to call em- 
phatic attention to the peril of an ignorant foreign-born electorate. 
His veto of the Inflation Bill was ‘‘ the turning-point in the financial 
policy of the United States. If Grant had done no other praise- 
worthy thing during his eight years of office, this in itself would 
have given him rank among our great executives.”’ 

Examined in detail the record as set forth by Mr. Coolidge is 
an impressive one, and there would seem to be justice in the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ if we except the baneful Southern problem, which was 
bequeathed to him, and where his fault, if fault there was, lay in 
the rigid execution of the law, it would be hard to place the finger 
upon an executive policy approved by Grant which subsequent ex- 
perience has condemned.”’ 


Business CoMPETITION AND THE Law. By Gimpert H. Mon- 
TAGUE. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. 


Although there has been, first and last, a good deal of discus- 
sion of the anti-trust law as a broad public policy—as a means of 
preventing abuse of power by huge corporations—it has never been 
easy for any one but a lawyer to find out just how the law affects 
every-day trade conditions. Persons who have never been in danger 
of violating the Sherman Act have doubtless been content to believe 
that the law touches only gross and obvious abuses. Business men, 
on the other hand, have frequently complained of the difficulty of 
distinguishing between what is legal and what is illegal. It is clear 
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that the law may bear heavily upon some who are not conscious 
violators. A certain insignificant and unobtrusive manufacturer who 
secured from each dealer to whom he sold his goods a straight con- 
tract binding the dealer to resell the goods at a specified price, was 
compelled to recall his contracts on pain of a Grand Jury proceed- 
ing under the criminal sections of the Sherman Act, and several 
months later went into bankruptey. ‘‘ To apply to him the epithets 
reserved for violators of the Federal anti-trust laws sounds like 
a huge joke. Yet the machinery designed for curbing predatory 
business . . . pulverized him quietly and expeditiously.’’ 

Gilbert H. Montague’s book entitled Business Competition and 
the Law, from which the foregoing instance is taken, does what 
such broad discussions of legal principles and precedents as William 
H. Taft’s admirable book, The Anti-trust Act, do not accomplish: 
it shows in detail how the law bears upon small business as well 
as big business. Mr. Montague gives clear and concrete answers 
to questions which almost any business man may sometime need to 
consider. He discusses exclusive dealer agreements, the scope of 
patent protection, ‘‘ tying contracts,’’ the problem of price-cutting, 
the status of trade associations. 

The whole matter is not extremely difficult to understand, and 
yet the results of the law are in many cases not precisely what 
would be anticipated. Thus, Mr. Montague’s book—which sets 
out to show not how the law may be evaded, but how it must be 
obeyed—is needed. The case of the Continental Tobacco Company 
is instructive as pointing out one kind of pitfall. The defendant 
in this case was a salesman employed by the company to solicit 
orders from purchasers. The trial judge charged the jury that 
‘* if you are satisfied that the defendant offered for sale to the per- 
son or concern named in either count of the indictment the plug 
tobacco made by the Continental Tobacco Company upon more 
favorable terms if such person or concern should not sell or deal 
in the plug tobacco of any other person—it will be your duty to 
find the defendant guilty under any such count.’’ Upon this in- 
struction the defendant was convicted. When the case was ap- 
pealed, the Massachusetts Supreme Court reversed the conviction, 
but intimated that if the terms offered by the defendant were such 
as virtually to make it prohibitive to purchase except by those who 
sold only his employer’s goods, the case would be very different. 
Thereupon the defendant was promptly placed on trial again, and 
again convicted. On appeal, the Supreme Court this time sustained 
the conviction. 

The case just noted shows clearly how fine in practise may be 
the theoretically clear distinction that the courts make between 
legality and illegality. Other cases, varying widely in cause and 
subject-matter, illustrate exactly the same difficulty. In reading 
Mr. Montague’s discussion one is constrained to believe that though 
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the courts have on the whole interpreted the law in a manner as 
clear and consistent as is humanly possible, the business man who 
would avoid all danger of prosecution has need of something more 
than ordinary honesty and ordinary common sense—he has need 
of full information and of extreme caution. It is upon the prin- 
ciple of imtent that the court necessarily bases its decisions, and 
intent is not easily determined. Mr. Montague has been notably 
successful in tracing the effect of this principle through a number 
of well-chosen cases, and in showing by concrete instances the 
dubiety to which it may give rise. Not only does he analyze court 
decisions but he explains—what may be of even more practical im- 
portance—the view of the Government as to what constitutes vio- 
lation of the law, as embodied in so-called ‘‘ consent-decrees.’’ 

Mr. Montague has written a well-conceived and useful book—a 
book that may be read with profit not only by business men, but by 
all who wish to study the workings of a law that is also a public 
policy. 


THe Man 1n Court. By Freperic DEWiTT WELLS. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. 


This book is in a high degree enjoyable, because it satisfies 
a long-felt impulse to smile at court formalities, and because 
it removes perplexities that probably have chafed in some degree 
the mind of almost every reader who is not a lawyer. The book 
gives relief to a smothered instinct of rebellion, both by point- 
ing out the reasons for some things that seem unreasonable, and 
by recognizing as justifiable the ordinary man’s dissatisfaction with 
court procedure. Each chapter is a visualization of a scene in court 
and also a shrewd analysis of human nature. 

The mind of the judge, burdened as he is with real responsi- 
bilities, with endless technicalities, and with the necessity of being, 
or at any rate of seeming, important, is quite frankly exposed. 
‘* His position is not exactly one of bluff, but he is the central figure 
of the stage; like the actor’s profession, the judge’s job makes him 
anegotist. . . . Heissupposed to know the law; at least he ought 
to know court procedure and the law of his State thereon by heart. 
In New York State, for example, the Code of Civil Procedure is 
five hundred thousand words long. He is bound to take judicial 
notice, without being told, of all the statutes of the State Legis- 
lature, which are being passed at the rate of six hundred a year. 
He is also supposed to know the laws of the United States passed 
at Washington, and to be thoroughly familiar with the latest deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States, and those for the 
past hundred and twenty-five years. He must understand and look 
as though he knew beforehand any decisions of the courts of his own 
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State cited, which are conveniently and neatly printed in 219 New 
York Court of Appeals Reports, 173 Volumes of Appellate Division 
Reports, and 96 Volumes of Miscellaneous Reports.’’ The necessity 
of sustaining a part that calls for preternatural wisdom is only one 
of many unwholesome influences to which a judge is exposed. Yet 
most judges retain a lively sense of duty and remain human at 
heart. 

Judge Wells looks with keen insight into the minds of every 
participant in the court drama; he even gives an appreciative glance 
at the past history and present frame of mind of the court attend- 
ant. Besides describing exactly what goes on in the court room, 
he tells just what the anxious jury and the worried client, the 
strenuous lawyer and the confused witness really think. He ex- 
plains why it is that a witness may not answer such a question as, 
‘‘ What did you tell your wife about the accident when you 
got home ?’’ and much else that concerns the rules of evidence. He 
tells the meaning of technical objections and of ‘‘ movements in 
court,’’ enabling the reader to estimate these bits of by-play at 
their true value. The chapters that describe the judge’s ‘‘ heavy 
charge ’’ and the jury’s subsequent deliberations are dramatically 
revealing. No novelist could more effectively set forth all sides 
of a solemn yet amusing situation than has the author in this in- 
stance. 

The element of farce in all this is emphasized in no wanton 
spirit of satire. Indeed, it is hardly to be believed that a less divert- 
ing book than this which Judge Wells has written would have ac- 
complished so successfully the serious object which the author had 
in mind. This object seems to be twofold. First, the author has 
aimed to show that the apparent ineptitude of court procedure— 
its offensiveness to the common sense of the average citizen—has 
after all a perfectly natural and logical basis. The rules of evi- 
dence which prevent the witness from telling what he wishes to 
tell and what the jury want to know, are well grounded in logic, 
if not in psychology. Nor can the various evils complained of be 
removed simply by the use of ‘‘a little common sense.’’ And 
secondly, Judge Wells has intended to suggest the need of a radical 
change, a change that would involve complete abandonment of the 
antiquated notion that a trial is essentially a contest between two 
parties, a sort of ordeal by battle. What this change might ultimately 
mean the author makes plain in his chapter entitled, ‘‘ Looking 
Backward.’’ 

It would be well if more men of experience in responsible posi- 
tions would write as frankly and good-humoredly concerning what 
they know best as Judge Wells has written about the courts. A 
book so tolerant and witty as this should have no little effect in 
promoting that good understanding between all parties that is 
most favorable to wise reform. 
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Poems. By FLORENCE EARLE Coates. In two volumes. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 


The effect produced upon the mind of a faithful reader by two 
volumes of miscellaneous verse all from the same hand constitutes 
a rather severe test of poetical merit. Not every poet whose stanzas, 
appearing from time to time in the magazines, give pleasure, could 
well sustain this ordeal, even if his verses were all of equal merit. 

That the poems of Florence Earle Coates, instead of losing in 
effect when read in sequence gain much in enjoyability and compel 
a higher critical estimate than one might accord to any single piece 
if read separately, is a proof of their essential worth. The further 
one penetrates into the world of faith and beauty which the poet 
reveals—a world that is deficient in none of its aspects of feeling 
or visualization—the further one wants to go. 

In execution the poems keep to a uniformly high level of ex- 
cellence. There is perhaps a noticeable lack of surprising beauty 
in individual phrases. In general, one does not especially remember 
or care to quote single lines—though many lines have no small 
measure of verbal inspiration—but one does remember the impres- 
sion produced by whole poems. Occasionally in the verse-making 
there is an approach to the conventional; there are inversions that 
are none too graceful and there are rhymes that seem a little too 
obtrusively commonplace. But these faults are so closely connected 
with the virtues of sincerity and simplicity that they hardly seem 


faults at all: they do not interfere with one’s enjoyment of a per- 
fectly natural and genuine poetic style. 

The poet is, perhaps, at her best when she writes most simply 
of the purest and deepest passions, as in the verse entitled Ma- 
donna: 


‘* He gazed, the little vagrant lad, 

On the Madonna’s gentle face; 

And all his wistful visage sad 
Renewed its infant grace: 

He gazed, reluctant to depart, 
Then kissed her, shyly, as he stood— 

Ah, wondrous Art! His lonely heart 
But yearned to motherhood. :: 


Unfailingly musical and full of pleasurable imagery, the poems 
have, nearly all, an unerring emotional appeal—an appeal that 
cannot be wholly denied by any one and that in some one poem, 
if not in many, may touch an individual reader with a peculiar 
sense of intimacy. 


THe Roap To Castaty. By Auice Brown. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1917. 
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Whoever has read the novels of Alice Brown with due appre- 
ciation of style and spirit is prepared to find her poetry both 
exquisite in expression and full of life. This expectation is more 
than satisfactorily fulfilled in the recently published volume, The 
Road to Castaly. Originality, daring, delicacy—these are the 
qualities that mark this book of verse from beginning to end. 

The poems are often strikingly original in conception. Opening 
the volume at random one may perhaps light upon the poem called 
The Violin, which begins: 


At midnight, when the desert choked his heart, 

I burned my violin to warm the child. 

But when day dawned, more hostile than the night, 
The child was dead, still huddled in my robe, 

And I, a naked man, crouched there alone 

Beside the ashes of the violin. 


The strange and arresting idea of the poem is carried out with 
wonderful skill and—despite its bizarre quality—with an effect 
approaching grandeur. ; 

Even more characteristic than the vividness of imagination that 
appears in such passages, and perhaps more truly poetic, is a 
child-like fancy that allies itself with a playful and affectionate 
mood toward nature, as in the poem entitled Candlemas: 


Oh, hearken; all ye little weeds 

That lie beneath the snow, 

(So low, dear hearts, in poverty so low!) 
The sun has risen for royal deeds, 

A valiant wind the vanguard leads; 
Now quicken ye, lest unborn seeds 
Before ye rise and blow. © 


In command of a spirited and dancing verse, in the skillful use 
of figurative language—a little strained and wild at times, but 
nearly always more or less inspired—Alice Brown is as individual 
as she is in her themes and in the quality of her sentiment. 

Every one of the poems represents, in fact, a triumph of self- 
expression, a conquest over the difficulty of setting forth the very 
quality of a personal feeling, or of making explicit the meaning 
of a vaguely haunting theme. Yet the mastery is not complete; 
a certain obscurity clouds many of the poems, and the fascinating 
series of sonnets called ‘‘ The Book of Love,’’ which one feels ought 
to be the author’s best work, is for this reason unsatisfying. 
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A 15TH CENTURY PROPHECY CONCERNING THE GREAT WAR 


S1r,—While snowbound, a few weeks ago, and the solitary inmate of a 
country house, I spent most of my hours exploring in my host’s library, 
which contained many remarkable first editions and old manuscripts. There, 
to my great interest, I came across a small pamphlet, the pages yellow with 
age, entitled: The Wonderful Prophesies of Robert Nixon—The Celebrated 
Cheshire Prophet—From Lady Cowper’s Correct Copy. 

I immediately took it to my chair before the fire and did what I suppose 
every person I know would have done—searched eagerly through the half 
dozen pages for references to the Great War. To my excitement and 
astonishment, there were several lines, scattered among the,rather jumbled 
and incoherent verses, which could refer to nothing else. 

It seems that our prophet was one Robert Nixon—a village yokel and 
idiot—who was born in the county of Cheshire, England, in the year 1467. 
From his infancy he was remarkable for such stupidity and ignorance “ that 
it was with great difficulty his parents could instruct him to Ucive the team, 
tend the cattle and such sort of rustic employments.” He spoke seldom, but 
when he did speak, albeit “ with so rough a voice it was painful to hear him,” 
it was to utter some remarkable prophecy. 

His fame became so great that the King, Henry VII, sent a messenger 
ordering Nixon to be brought before him, and there in the palace the poor 
man’s last prophecy was fulfilled, so the chronicle relates; for, upon leaving 
his village, he had sobbed bitterly, declaring that he should be starved to 
death at Court. To allay his fears he was lodged in the royal kitchen, where 
he soon became such a pest that the cooks shut him up in a closet in the 
cellar, where he was speedily forgotten. 

As for the Prophecies themselves, the ones which evidently caused the 
greatest wonder at the time were those relating to local incidents, such as 
“ There shall be a miller named Peter with two heels on one foot,” or, “A 
boy shall be born with three thumbs on one hand ”—all of which came true 
in the immediate neighborhood. He then enlarged his sphere and predicted 
The Wars of the Roses, The Great Plague, and other English historical 
events. 

It is interesting to note that the last page and a half, which seems to 
refer directly to the present war, are the ones that appeared exaggerated and 
impossible of fulfillment to the publisher of the prophecies, who says: “ As 
to any fixed period when these things will come to pass, we cannot learn— 
being all mentioned with the greatest uncertainty.” 
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The first lines which caught my eye and seemed to me the most remark- 
able were: 


Three years of great wars— 
In all countries great uproars, 
The first is terrible, the second worse—but the third unbearable. 


He goes on to say: 


Great wars and pressing of soldiers— 
But, at last, clubs and clouted shoes shall carry the day. 


Recent events in Russia seem to be the beginning of the fulfillment of this 
prophecy, as well as of this: 


The bear that hath been long tied to a stake shall shake his chains— 

That every man shall hear and cause much debate. 

A great tax shall be granted but never gathered. 

* * * * at %* * * 

Foreign nations shall invade England, with snow on their helmets, 

And shall bring plague, famine and murder in the skirts of their 
garments. 


Although this has not (and, God willing, will not) come to pass, ‘t eer- 
tainly describes with great finesse the habits as well as the costumes of a 
certain enemy, somewhere in France. 


A fleet shall come out of the North— 
Riding on horses made of trees 


This might, with some stretching of the imagination, refer to Zeppelin 
raids, as well as to anything else, and to the next prophecy we can all bear 
witness—without the aid of a blue paper, yellow paper, or white paper— 
as having happened before our very eyes: 


In those dreadful days slaughter shall rage to such a degree 
That infants left by those that are slain 

And damsels shall, with fear and glee, 

Cry, “ Mother! Mother! Here’s a MAN!” 


But it is the last lines that bring real hope and cheer as to the outcome 
of the great struggle, and I give them here, with the fervent prayer that 
the Kaiser is a faithful and constant reader of THE NorTH AMERICAN 
REvIEW |— ; 


With that the LION bears his banner to a hill 
Within a forest that’s so plain, 

Beside a headless cross of stone. 

There shall the EAGLE die that day 

And the RED LION get renown. 

Then rise up George! Son of George! 

And bless the happy reign, 

Thrice happy he who sees this time, 

When England shall know rest and peace again. 


New York Crry. MarJorte Ipa Leste. 
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MORE FROM OUR AGNOSTIC FRENCH SOLDIER 


Smr,—In hand your copy of February. Let me firstly thank you for 
printing my letter in your number of December last. It brought me very 
interesting letters from America, and specially one of apparently a work- 
man, from which it seems that things are not going to the general satisfac- 
tion of all the minds, as he insisted on my writing again. 

I thank also Mr. J. Carter for taking the trouble to answer me. I 
would have liked more precision in his answer. That I have seen but two 
methods of conceiving the beginning of the world does not mean that there 
are no others. But I am yet waiting to be shown the others; and in his 
letter, Mr. J. Carter shows very clearly that he adopts one of these methods, 
that of the creation—what does he say ?—“ There are those who conceive of 
an existence whom they worship as God, who has been originating and main- 
taining in being what we call matter . . ..” What did Isay?—“or.. . 
an immaterial and eternal Something that we name God created . . . that 
matter.” Where is the difference? I should be the wonder of the ages if I 
could answer my question: Why did God create the world? But does not 
Mr. Carter answer that question with a great precision? He says: “ They 
perceive in the universe about us the evidence of intelligent design. They 
are inclined to be skeptical as to the assertion that there can be thought 
without a thinker or design without a designer.” I never asked so much! 
If Mr. Carter knows that there is a design in the world and will explain 
that design, I am quite ready to take it as an answer to my question, “ why 
did God create the world.” Of course, I take for granted that Mr. Carter 
does not mean by “ design” the arrangement of the things such as we see 
them simply, for then any haphazard jolting of things would be a design; 
but that that arrangement has a precise and well defined aim. The world- 
design would have no meaning without it. Well, if Mr. Carter does know 
that aim, he will have answered my wondering question. 

In the end of his letter, Mr. Carter touched a subject on which I want 
also to say a word. He tells us that war has turned multitudes indifferent 
or deficient to the God of the Gospels. Well, that is a very curious effect 
of war in America. But after living in the middle of French and English 
soldiers for more than two years, my opinion (time will show if it is right) 
is that we shall have the biggest growth of free thinking and socialism ever 
seen in history. 

The effects are already visible, at least in France. But to understand it 
quite well it must be understood clearly that religion is a very different 
thing in Latin and Anglo-Saxon countries. From what I have seen and 
read, an Anglo-Saxon mind never questions the existence of God. But he 
will most probably take a quite individual view of what he reads in the 
Bible and try to conform his life to the texts he likes best. Hence, an infinite 
number of sects. The Latin mind is very different. He jumps at once at 
extremities. If he believes in God, he is quite glad to accept the precepts 
of the established church and won’t much bother about texts he has never 
read. But as soon as he begins to doubt, the primordial question of the 
existence of God presents itself implacably to his mind and nine times out 
of ten he jumps headfirst into atheism. Religion and politics are so closely 
allied here that it is almost impossible to be a socialist and go to church. 

It follows that the idea of God is more and more weakening with the 
loosening of the grip that the Catholic church had on public business—and 
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that grip has been loosening very quickly since I was a boy, that is since 40 
years. The church where I went as a youngster, where I was christened, 
was full then at the Mass and Vespers. It is pitiful to see it now. And it 
is a small country church, the same old priest (who is nearly 80) is there 
yet, and the number of the inhabitants passed from 1,800 to 2,200. The first 
real blow came with the separation of the church and the state. Up till 
then, priests had been paid by Government. As they got a good living, the 
priests were in sufficient numbers. But as soon as people had to pay out 
of their own pocket for religious services, it was seen very soon that they did 
it very reluctantly. On the other side, seminarists were to go in the army 
like all other young men, and that broke many vocations. The result was 
that at the beginning of the war, there were many country parishes without 
priests. Now the war sent to the army all the priests of military ages; and, 
although they were mostly put in the hospitals (which occasioned many a 
bitter comment) lots of the younger ones went to the front and were killed 
like ordinary soldiers. The young men being under the military age of 18, 
it has put a stop to the recruiting of the young students, so that after the 
war there will be a great lack of priests. 

As for saying that the war turns unbelievers into believers, I will believe 
it when I have seen it. But till now I have not seen it. And I have been 
speaking daily with soldiers since the war broke out. 

Let me end by thanking you, Mr. Carter, and the other American people 
who wrote me for the part they take in our struggle. Since it is possible 
(as I write) that you may be drawn in it, the opinion of those who wrote 


before is the more dearer to me. 
(Sig.) M. QuESNEY. 


CuINIQUE La Primevire, Leysin, SWITZERLAND. 


[We reproduce our friendly correspondent’s somewhat Gallicized English — 
as he wrote it, save for the correction of one or two obvious inadvertences. 
His impression that “an Anglo-Saxon mind never questions the existence 
of God” is perhaps unduly trustful. —Ep1tor.] 


A PRO-ALLY GERMAN-AMERICAN 


Srr,—We all know it is by no means exceptional for foreigners to look 
upon the United States.as an “ international hash ”—as a country without a 
past. At present we read so much in our newspapers about America being 
“the melting pot”; we hear so much from our politicians about British- 
Americans, German-Americans, etc. (and so little about Americans), that 
we almost begin to believe the foreigners may be right after all. To us who 
have fondly believed there was such a thing as America and Americans, this 
comes as a terrible shock. What reaches our ears most frequently is the 
assertion that those Americans whose ancestors came from Great Britain are 
naturally pro-Ally, while those whose ancestors came from Germany (no 
matter how long ago) are naturally pro-German. If this is true then there 
is really ground for the allegation that America is an “ international hash.” 
To an Englishman or to a Frenchman all countries but his own are foreign; 
he likes some better than others, but only because their characteristics please 
him better and not because his ancestors came from it. If the majority of 
Americans cannot stand this test then we are a “ political hash.” Happily, 
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however, J am sure they can. I am sure it is still correct to say that the 
purely American element still predominates in the United States—though 
unfortunately the margin is too narrow. 

The writer’s ancestors came from Germany about two hundred years ago; 
however, he has absolutely no sympathy with Germany, looking upon him- 
self as purely American. In one sense of the word all foreign countries are 
to him alike. He is pro-Ally because he believes the success of the Allies 
essential to the welfare of civilization and because he admires Anglo-Saxon 
civilization much more than he does Teutonic civilization. Not being a poli- 
tician and having no constituency to cater to, I am frank enough to say 
that I think the old native American ideals are priceless, and worth any 
sacrifice to preserve. I am also bold enough to state that homogeneity is 
vital to any nation, and that at present we unquestionably have all the for- 
eigners we can assimilate—patriotism and not economics should be our 
guiding principle. 
Joun L. Schwartz. 
WasuinerTon, D. C. 


MISS SENIOR’S “DREAM LIFE” 


Sm,—I come not in the attitude of critic, but as an humble seeker of 
information. I take the Review because I think it second to no periodical 
printed in the country, and I get full value for the expenditure. Perhaps 
its editorial articles are unequalled. But I want a short chat with the 
literary editor. 

On page 429 of the March number appears a—I was about to say, poem 
—entitled “ Dream Life.” 

Was it intended as a poem? If so, on what ground is it to be distin- 
guished from prose? Is prose converted into poetry by simply separating 
it into lines and beginning each with a capital, regardless of measure, 
rhythm or rhyme? 

Barring poems of the humorous and dialectic class, it seems to me that in 
order to gain admittance to the columns of so ably conducted a periodical 
as the Review a poem should possess exalted thought, elegant English, an 
unbroken measure, uniform periods in its recurrent emphasis, and then such 
embellishments in the way of rhyme and alliteration as the author may 
command. 

L. J. CoPPaE. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA. 


{Our correspondent’s courteous enquiries merit a reply. We take them 
up in order: 

1. “ Was it intended as a poem?” 

It was. 

2. “On what ground is it to be distinguished from prose? ” 

A definition of the difference between prose and poetry is attempted 
with reluctance by all save the ignorant or the bigoted. However, we 
may assure our correspondent that the difference is not achieved simply by 
“separation into lines and beginning each with a capital,’ but rather by 
verbal qualities so subtle and so difficult of exposition that prudent critics 
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familiar with the history of poetic art are exceedingly chary of attempting 
to dogmatize about them. 

3. “In order to gain admittance to the columns of so ably conducted a 
periodical as the Review a poem should possess exalted thought, elegant 
English, an unbroken measure, uniform periods in its recurrent emphasis,” 
ete. 

In order to gain admittance to the columns of the Review a poem need 
only possess distinction of thought and style—simple requirements that are 
seldom met.—Ep1ror. ] 





A PRESBYTERIAN ANSWERS DR. McCONNELL 


Sir,—In a recent number of the Review is an article by my friend and 
former neighbor, Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, entitled “What Are the 
Churches To Do?” Among other statements is this: “ Probably the mini- 
mum demand is that for membership in the Episcopal Church—“ Do you 
believe all the articles of the Christian faith as contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed?” I beg to correct this idea. The only question which the Presby- 
terian Church has any right to put to a candidate for membership in that 
Church is this: “Do you believe in Jesus Christ as your Saviour?” This 
is a minimum far less than that which Dr. McConnell intimates. Nor is there 
any special interpretation put upon the word “ Saviour.” There is no “ plan 
of salvation” implied. It is as broad as the Gospel itself. : 

Dr. McConnell seems to imagine that the Church generally stands for an 
antiquated theology, that it still believes that “on a certain date A. U. C. 
in a remote district of Asia, God took upon himself the form of a man”; 
that it still believes the Virgin Birth, the physical resurrection and ascension, 
the miracles, ete. The fact is not so. Some do believe these things, and 
some do not. Some have discovered that what is called, most infelicitously, 
“the supernatural,” does not enter into the essential Christian faith. The 
Bible uses no such word as supernatural.’ Its word is “spiritual,” and 
that is a truer word. What the Church most surely believes today is the 
mastership of Jesus Christ. It believes in following him. This is its prac- 
tical theology and its real religion. What the Church will do is to keep on 
growing and outgrowing, while following Christ. 

L. Mason CuaRKE. 

Tue Manss, First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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